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LETTER LVI. 



I BELIEVE my readers will scarcely thank me for printing, 
this month, instead of the continuation of the letter from 
Wakefield, a theological essay by Mr. Lyttel. But it is my 
first business, in Fora^ to be just, — and only my second or 
third to be entertaining ; so that any person who conceives 
himself to have been misrepresented must always have my 
types at his command. On the other side, I must poiiMt out, 
before entering further into controversy of any kind, the 
constant habit in my antagonists of misrepresenting rue. 
For instance ; in an article forwarded to me from a local 
paper, urging what it can in defence of the arrangements 
noticed by me as offensive, at Kirby Lonsdale and Clapham, 
I find this sentence : 

** The squire's house does not escape, though one can see 
no reason for the remark unless it be that Mr. Ruskin dis« 
likes lords, squires, and clergymen." 

Now 1 have good reason for supposing this article to 
have been written by a gentleman ; — and even an amiable 
gentleman, — who, feeling himself hurt, and not at all wish- 
inir to hurt anybody, very naturally cries out : and thinks it 
monstrous in me to hurt him ; or his own pet lord, or squire. 
But he never thinks what wrong there may he in printing his 
own momentary impression of the character of a man who 
has been thirty years before the public, without taking the 
smallest pains to ascertain whether his notion be true or false. 
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It happens, by Fors' appointment, that the piece of my 
early life which I have already written for this month's let- 
ter, sufficiently answers the imputation of my dislike to 
lords and squires. But I will preface it, in order to illus- 
trate my dislike of clergymen, by a later bit of biography ; 
which, at the rate of my present progress in giving account 
of myself, I should otherwise, as nearly as I can calculate, 
reach only about the year 1975. 

Last summer, in Rome, I lodged at the Ilotel de Russie ; 
and, in the archway of the courtyard of that mansion, waited 
usually, in the mornings, a Capuchin friar, begging for his 
monasterv. 

Now, though I greatly object \o any clergyman's coming 
and taking me by the throat, and saying * Pay me that 
thou owest,' 1 never pass a begging friar without giving him 
sixpence, or the equivalent fivepence of foreign coin ;— ex- 
tending the charity even occasionally as far as tenpence, if 
no fivepenny-bit chance to be in my purse. And this par- 
ticular begging friar having a gentle face, and a long white 
beard, and a beautiful cloak, like a blanket ; and being alto- 
gether the pleasantest sight, next to Sandro Botticelli's Zip- 
porah, 1 was like to see in Rome in the course of the day, 1 
always gave him the extra fivepence for looking so nice ; 
which generosity so worked on his mind, — (the more usual 
English religious sentiment in Rome expending itself rather in 
buying poetical pictures of monks than in filling their bellies), 
— that, after some six or seven doles of tenpences, he must 
needs take my hand one day, and try to kiss it. Which be- 
ing only just able to prevent, I took him round the neck 
and kissed his lips instead : and this, it seems, was more to 
liim than the tenpences, for, next day, he brought me a little 
reliquary, with a certificated fibre in it of St. Francis* cloak, 
(the hair one, now preserved at Assisi) ; and when after- 
wards I showed my friend Fra Antonio, the Assisi sac- 
ristan, what T had got, it was a pleasure to see him open his 
eves, wider than Monsieur the Syndic at Hansli's fiftv thou- 
sand crowns. He thought T must have come by it dishon- 
estly ; but not I, a whit, — for I most carefully explained to 
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the Capuchin, when he brought it to me, that I was more a 
Turk than a Catholic ; — but he said I might keep the reli- 
quary, for all that. 

Contenting myself, for the moment, with this illustration 
of my present dislike of clergymen, I return to earlier days. 

But for the reader's better understanding of such further 
progress of my poor little life as I may trespass on his pa- 
tience in describing, it is now needful that I give some ac- 
count of my father's mercantile position in London. 

The firm of which he was head-partner may be yet remem- 
bered by some of the older city houses, as carrying on their 
business in a small counting-house on the first floor of nar- 
row premises, in as narrow a thoroughfare of East London, 
— Billiter Street, the principal traverse from Leadenhall 
Street into Fenchurch Street. 

The names of the three partners were given in full on 
their brass plate under the counting-house bell, — Ruskin, 
Telford, and Domecq. 

Mr. Domecq's name should have been the first, by rights, 
for my father and Mr. Telford were only his agents. He 
was the sole proprietor of the estate which was the main 
capital of the firm, — the vineyard of Macharnudo, the most 
precious hillside, for growth of white wine, in the Spanish 
peninsula. The quality of the Macharnudo vintage essen- 
tially fixed the standard of Xeres * sack,' or * dry ' — secco— 
sherris, or sherry, from the days of Henry the Fifth to our 
own ; — the unalterable and unrivalled chalk-marl of it put- 
ting a strength into the grape which age can only enrich 
and darken, — never impair. 

Mr. Peter Domecq was, I believe, Spanish born ; and 
partly French, partly English bred : a man of strictest hon- 
our, and kindly disposition ; how descended, I do not know ; ^ 
how he became possessor of his vineyard, I do not know ; 
what position he held, when young, in the firm of Gordon, 
Murphy, and Company, I do not know ; but in their house 
he watched their head-clerk, my father, during his nine 
years of duty, and when the house broke up, asked him to 
be his own agent in England. My father saw that he could 
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fully trust Mr. Domecq'a honour, and feeling ; — but not so 
fully either bis sense, or his industry : &nd insisted, though 
talcing' only his agent's commission, on being both nouii- 
nally, and practically, the head-partner of the firm. 

Mr. Domecq lived chiefly in Paris ; rarely visiting his 
SpatiLsh estate, but having perfect knowledge of the proper 
processes of its cultivation, and authority over its labourers 
almost like a chief's over his clan. lie kept the wines at the 
highest possible standard ; and allowed my father to manage 
B.I1 matters concerning their sale, as he thought best. The 
second partner, Mr. Henry Telford, brought into the busi- 
ness what capital was necessary for its London branch. The 
premises in Billiter Street belonged to him ; and he had & 
pleiLsant country house at Widmore, near Bromley ; a quite 
far-away Kentish village in those days. 

He was a perfect type of an English country gentleman 
oE moderate fortune ;— unmarried, living with three unmar- 
ried sisters — who, in the refinement of their highly educated, 
unpretending, benevolent, and felicitous lives, remain in my 
memory more like the figures in a beautiful story than 
realities. Neither in story, nor in reality, have 1 ever again 
heard of, or seen, anything like Mr. llenry Teltord ; — so gen- 
tle, so humble, so affectionate, so clear in common sense, so 
fo[id of horses, — and so entirely incapable at doing, think- 
ing, or saying, anything that had the slightest taint in it of 
^he stable. 
I never missed any great race ; passed the 
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my father took his holiday, and sometimes for a month at 
the beginning of the year, when he travelled for orders. At 
these times Mr. Telford rode into London daily from Wid- 
more, signed what letters and bills needed signature, read 
the papers, and rode home again : any matters needing de- 
liberation were referred to my father, or awaited his return. 
All the family at Widmore would have been limitlessly kind 
to my mother and me, if they had been permitted any op- 
portunity; but my mother always felt, in cultivated society, 
— and was too proud to feel with patience, — the defects of 
her own early education, and therefore (which was the true 
and fatal sign of such defect) never familiarly visited any 
one whom she did not feel to be, in some sort, her inferior. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Telford had a singularly important in- 
fluence in my education. By, I believe, his sister's advice, 
he gave me, as soon as it was published, the illustrated 
edition of Rogers' Italy, This book was the first means 
I had of looking carefully at Turner's work : and I might, 
not without some appearance of reason, attribute to the gift 
the entire direction of my life's energies. But it is the great 
error of thoughtless biographers to attribute to the accident 
which introduces some new phase of character, all the cir- 
cumstances of character which gave the accident importance. 
The essential point to be noted, and accounted for, was that 
I could understand Turner's work when I saw it ; not by 
what chance or in what year it was first seen. 

Poor Mr. Telford, nevertheless, was always held by papa 
and mamma primarily responsible for my Turner insanities. 

In a more direct, though less intended way, his help to me 
was important. For, before my father thought it right to 
hire a carriage for the above mentioned Midsummer holiday, 
Mr. Telford always lent us his own travelling chariot. 

Now the old English chariot is the most luxurious of trav- 
elling carriages, for two persons, or even for two persons and 
so much of third personage as I possessed at three years 
old. The one in question was hung high, so that we could 
see well over stone dykes and average hedges out of it ; such 
elevation being attained by the old-fashioned folding-steps. 
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with a lovely padded cushion fitting into the recess of the 
door, — steps which it was one of my chief travelling delights 
to see the hostlers fold up and down ; though my delight 
was painfully alloyed by envious ambition to be allowed to do 
it myself : — but I never was, — lest I should pinch my fingers. 

The * dickey,' — (to think that I should never till this mo- 
ment have asked myself the derivation of that word, and now 
be unable to get at it !) — being, typically, that commanding 
seat in her Majesty's mail, occupied by the Guard ; and 
classical, even in modern literature, as the scene of Mr. Boh 
Sawyer's arrangements with Sam, — was thrown far back in Mr. 
Telford's chariot, so as to give perfectly comfortable room 
for the legs, (if one chose to travel outside on fine days), 
and to afford beneath it spacious area to the boot, a storehouse 
of rearward miscellaneous luggage. Over which — with all 
the rest of forward and superficial luggage — my nurse Anne 
presided, both as guard and packer ; unrivalled, she, in the 
flatness and precision of her in-laying of dresses, as in turn- 
ing of pancakes ; the fine precision, observe, meaning also 
the easy wit and invention of her art ; for, no more in 
packing a trunk than commanding a campaign, is precision 
possible without foresight. 

Posting, in those days, being universal, so that at the 
leading inns in every country town, the cry " Horses out ! " 
down the yard, as one drove up, was answered, often in- 
stantly, always within five minutes, by the merry trot through 
the archway of the booted and bright-jacketed rider, with 
his caparisoned pair, — there was no driver's seat in front : 
and the four large, admirably fitting and sliding windows, 
admitting no drop of rain when they were up, and never 
sticking as they were let down, formed one large moving 
oriel, out of which one saw the country round, to the full 
half of the horizon. My own prospect was more extended 
still, for my seat was the little box containing my clothes, 
strongly made, with a cushion on one end of it ; set upright 
in froiit (and well forward), between my father and mother. 
1 was thus not the least in their way, and my horizon of 
sight the widest possible. When no object of particular 
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interest presented itself, I trotted, keeping time with the 
postboy— on my trunk cushion for a saddle, and whipped my 
father's legs for horses ; at first theoretically only, with dex- 
trous motion of wrist ; but ultimately in a quite practical 
and efficient manner, my father having presented me with a 
silver-mounted postilion's whip. 

The Midsummer holiday, for better enjoyment of which 
Mr. Telford provided us with these luxuries, began usually 
on the fifteenth of May, or thereabouts ; — my father's birth- 
day was on the tenth ; on that day I was always allowed to 
gather the gooseberries for his first gooseberry pie of the 
vear, from the tree between the buttresses on the north wall 
of the Heme Hill garden ; so that we could not leave before 
thfktfesta. The holiday itself consisted in a tour for orders 
through half the English counties ; and a visit (if the coun- 
ties lay northward) to my aunt in Scotland. 

The mode of journeying was as fixed as that of our home 
life. We went from forty to fifty miles a day, starting 
always early enough in the morning to arrive comfortably 
to four-o'clock dinner. Generally, therefore, getting off at 
six o'clock, a stage or two were done before breakfast, with 
the dew on the grass, and first scent from the hawthorns : if 
in the course of the midday drive there were any gentleman's 
house to be seen, — or, better still, a lord's — or, best of all, a 
duke's, my father baited the horses, and took my mother and 
me reverently through tlie state rooms ; always speaking a 
little under our breath to the housekeeper, major domo, or 
other authority in charge ; and gleaning worshipfully what 
fragmentary illustrations of the history and domestic waj's 
of the family might fall from their lips. My father had a 
quite infallible natural judgment in painting ; and though it 
had never been cultivated so as to enable him to understand 
the Italian schools, his sense of the power of the nobler mas- 
ters in northern work was as true and passionate as the most 
accomplished artist's. He never, when I was old enough to 
care for what he himself delighted in, allowed me to look for 
an instant at a bad picture ; and if there were a Reynolds, 
Velasquez, Vandyck, or Rembrandt in the rooms, he would 
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pay the surliest housekeepers into patience until he had seen 
it to hearths content ; iE none of these, I was allowed to look 
at Guido, Carlo Dolce — or the mure skilful masters of the 
Dutch school — Cuyp, Teniera, Hobbima, Wouvermans ; but 
nerer any second-rate or doubtful examples. 

I wonder how many of the lower middle class are now 
capable of going through a nobleman's house, with judgment 
of this kind ; and yet with entirely unenvious and reverent 
delight in the splendour of the abode of the supreme and 
beneficent being who allows them thus to enter his paradise? 

If there were no nobleman's house to be seen, there was 
certainly, in the course of the day's journey, some ruined 
castle or abbey ; some celebrated village church, or stately 
cathedral. We had always unstinted time for these ; and if 
I was at disadvantage because neither my father nor mother 
could tnll me enough history to make the buildings author- 
itatively interesting, I had at least leisure and liberty to 
animate them with romance in my own fashion. 

1 am speaking, however, now, of matters relating to a 
more advanced age than that to which I have yet brought 
myself : — age in which all these sights were only a pleasant 
amazement to me, and panoramic apocalypse of a lovely world. 

Up to that age, at least, 1 cannot but hope that my readers 
will agree with me in thinking the lenour of my life happy, 
and the modes of my education, on the whole, salutary. 

Admitting them to have been su, I would now question 
farther; and, I imagine, «uch question cannot but occur to 
wiy readers' minds, also, — how far education, and felicities, of 
the same kind, may be attainable for young people in general. 

Let us consider, then, how many conditions must meet ; 
and how much labour must have been gone through, both 
by servile and noble persons, before this little jaunty figure, 
seated on its box of clothes, can trot through its peaceful 
day of mental development. 

I. A certain number of labourers in Spain, living on dry 
bread and onions, must have pruned and trodden grapes ; — 
cask-makers, cellarmen, and other functioi 
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military practices, to provide me with my forenoons' enter- ' 
I tainments in ruined castles ; or founded the great families 
vhose servants were to be my hosts. 

VI. Vandyck and Velasqiiei, and many a painter before 
them, mun have spent their lives in learning and practising 
their laborious businesses. 

VIL Various monks and abbots must have passed their 
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anywhere ; no gentlemen's seats, except in the Kirby Lons- 
dale style ; and no roads anywhere, except trams and rails ? 

Before, however, entering into debate as to the methods of 
education to be adopted in these coming times, let me ex- 
amine a little, in next letter, with help from my readers of 
aristocratic tendencies, what the real product of this olden 
method of education was intended to be ; and whether it 
was worth the cost. 

For the impression on the aristocratic mind of the day was 
always (especially supposing I had been a squire^s or a lord's 
son, instead of a merchant's) that such little jaunty Rgure, 
trotting in its easy chariot, was, as it were, a living diamond, 
without which the watch of the world could not possibly go; 
or even, that the diminutive darling was a kind of Al- 
mighty Providence in its first breeches, by whose tiny hands 
and infant fiat the blessings of food and raiment were con- 
tinually provided for God's Spanish labourers in His literal 
vineyard; for God's English sailors, seeing His wonders in the 
deep ; for God's tailors' men, sitting in attitude of Chinese Josh 
for ever ; for the divinely appointed wheelwrights, carpenters, 
horses and riders, hostlers and Gaius-mine-hosts, necessary to 
my triumphal progress ; and for my nurse behind in the 
dickey. And it never once entered the head of any aristo* 
cratic person, — nor would ever have entered mine, I suppose, 
unless I had " the most analytical mind in Europe," — that in 
verity it was not I who fed my nurse, but my nurse me ; 
and that a great part of the world had been literally put be- 
hind me as a dickey, — and all the aforesaid inhabitants of it, 
somehow, appointed to be nothing but my nurses : the beau- 
tiful product intended, by papa and mamma, being — a 
Bishop, who should graciously overlook these tribes of in- 
ferior beings, and instruct their ignorance in the way of 
their souls' salvation. 

As the Master of the St. George's Company, I request 
their permission to convey their thanks to Mr. Plimsoll, for 
his Christian, knightly, and valiant stand, made against the 
recreant English Commons, on Thursday, 22nd July, 1875, 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I HAVK thonkfnllj raoeived this mODtli, front the fIrHt donor of land ta 
the St. Geor^'g Company. Mm. Talbot, £1 1 ih. 4:/.. rent of oottag&i 
on Baid laii<i, at Barmouth, North Walen ; and 1 have become responaible, 
as the Mnstfir of tho Companj-, for rent or purchase of a room at Shef. 
field, in which 1 prapose to place some bookx and mineralit. as the germ 
of a museum arranged first for tvork«rn in iron, and extended into illaa- 
tration of the natural Iiiatory of the neighbourhood of Sheffield, and 
morp especially oF the geology and flora of Derbyshire. The following 
two litters respeoting the neighbouring town of Leeds will be found ia- 
taiatting in oonnection with this Urst opening of Bt. George's work : — 

" Leeda, J-une 2\at, 1675. 

'■ Dear Sir.— Being more or lesx intimately mixed op with the young 
of Ihe working clnssen, in night schools and Himllar workn. I am anxious 
to know what I can do to counteract two or three growthH. whiob seem 
likely to be prodactive of very disastrous results, in the young men from 
seventeen to twenty-five, who are many of them earuing from SO*. In 
as*, per week,— the almost morbid craving (or drink, and the excitement 
wbic'b is to be found tn modem French dramas of very qneslionable mO' 
rality, concert halls and singing rooms, where appeal is priucipally made 
to their animal pawions and luFts — ^whose chief notion of enjoyment 
seems to be in getting drunk. Then the young women of simiiai ages, 
and earning from Hi. to 2|}i., who are in a olironic stal« of unrest, ever 
•■ager tor novelty and sensationalism, though not quite so mnch given 
to drink as the men. yet treading a similar course. They have no plens' 
ure in going to the country, to see flowerH. birds, und flsh, or to the sea- 
aide tn see the sea; if there be no fireworks, no prize band, no dancing 
on the gn^eo, or something of the sort, tbej' wdl not attempt to go. 
h'ow. where is otl this to end f Nntore has no charms (or them -. niiisio 
liCUe atuautiou, except in the form of ihtncf. ; pi<:tures nothing: wbai 
lemaiDs? And yet something should, and must be done, and tbat 
■peedily, — otherwise what will become of the poor tbtnga? 

'■ Then, in jonr ElefiteiiU of Dramii'j , you lay down certain books to 
be studied, etc. 

'• Vow. suppose a woman or man has been brought np to h«*B a kind 
o( contempt for GHmm's Go/>/iiit. .\yi/ii-tn Nighlt. etc., as childish and 
frivolous.— and on account of the Calvinistic tendency of relatives, has 
been precluded from reading />"okl, — bow should a healthy tmidcncy be 
brought about? For the mind is nut a blank, to receive Impresaiona 
like a ohtld, but hai all aorta of preconceived notions and prejudicas in 
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the way. — -Sfaakcapeare looked apoD as immonl, orohildJBh. and the rest 
treated ia an equally uavalier mumer by people who probably oever 
looked iimide tbe bookii." 

I should tike to answer the above letter at aoioe leng'th ; but Wve. 
to-dny, DO time. Tbe sum of anawei ih— Nothing eait be done, but what 
I am trying to form this St. Qeorge's Cumpaoy to do. I am solry to 
omit the 'thoughts' to which my second cocreaiiondeiit refers, in the 
opeoins of this following letter, bat she gave me no permiBsion to pab- 

" These thoughts made tne settle iu LeedH (being free from family 
obligatioaa\ in order to see for myself what 1 could do for these low>s, 
and what their stute really was. Tbe Borough Surveyor of Leeds (who 
hod been six monthe only in office, and was perhaps new to commeioial 
life.) said to me, * There ia nothing in Leeds but jobbery, and triukery.' 
Almsgiving (for the law of supply and demand caooot do it) in the shape 
of decent bouses, was the RTSt thii^ to be done, I found. 

" Tbe late Cnnon Kingsley, iu bin tract on the ' Application of Asaoci' 
Stive Principles and MetDods to Agriculture ' (Ift'il), confounds justice 
and almsgiving together. They are surely distinct,* hut you cumot 
give alms till you have paid just debts. 

" You say Dothing iu Fort of tbe custom which m1es that rich oapi- 
tslists und Inndowaers f ^hal! leave each of. say five or sii daughtem, 
(I am eldest of shi.) a fortune large enou^^b ti) eiiable her to live in 
idlenesn, aod more or less luxury, for life. This custom is, 1 believe. 
at tbe root of much extflrtiou and avarice on the )iart of fathers, and 
leads to marri^es for money X on tbe part of younger men. I deny 
the claim of women to political power; but 1 think, with Loni Salis- 
bury, that every cirl (no matter what her rank) has a moral right to be 
educated for self mainienonce, and proper rational feminine self-reli- 
ance. — and not mainly for society, or, in other words, for marriage. 

*' Believing S that, in the abstract, men are morally, mentally, and 
physically superior to women, I yet believe that tbe perfect relative 
iodependeuoe and indifferent dignity of mental attitude which rightly 
trained and educated women rbould possess before mntrimony (on atti- 
tude which ia, M say the least, now often wanting) is eKsential to the 
proper inflnenco women should exercise over men. It is essential to 
the vantage ground on which unmarried women should stand, and 
from which they siioulJ draw men up to their standard, not bend them- 
■elves down U 

"An article (one of a series on ' Freoch Home Life') io BLuekiPoeil, 
some years ago. says (nearly in these words) — ' Supply will follow de- 
nuuul : if men prefer a virtuous tt'|>e of womanhood, good and well ; 
if otiierwise, young ladies and their mothers will recoguise the demand 




i On what gmundi T I don't unilrniUDd • vord af thin pangrmph : kMH nf all wb* 
ellher nm nrwDmsu nhoolil be ounildend 'In l)ie •tatmct'; null. In Ihe cnncnir. I 
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and will mPet it.' ! 1 ! That nn old-estaliltahed maKSiinp, mnRh rend 
by the nriHtrORracj. should give atMranoe lo a iieiitiment like Ibis 
(wbether or not it be true) sCrikoH me&s a aigii of the times, as bad aa 
muBC you have (looted in Km-t. [AsBUcedlj-. J 

" Aparc frum the iUlf of the women of the genuiue BiiBtocrocj, who, 
with loDg inherlMd Doblc ioHtinctn at all kinds, are always chonuing, 
aud full ut noble influeDce, over those who come within its sphere. — 
there is the vast taoBii of Eog-lish middle-claaa women who make up 
the nation, women whoae inherited iustinctH nre perhapH ignoble, or at 
beat indefinite. The ri|;ht education of thene is surel; nn important 
point in social reform, and yet is still a practically unsolved problem. 
I have done parinh work for thirteen years and more, and know the 
exiating relations between rich and poor e:iperimen tally. The root of 
the matter seems to be this. Modem Christianity professes and at- 
tempts to prootise the moral coile of the Xcw Testament * — .mercy, 
while i^oring, or tromplin;; under foot, the iiiorHl code of the Old — 
jaatice, whioh must oome. Ic ia thus that ko much Christianity, in all 
sects, is Innconsdoualy often) sbam Cbristiauity. I agree with what 
you say of the clergy in many things ; they do not know if Chnstianity 
in our days means peace, or the swocd. Snying to their rich parishion- 
ers ' Thou art the man ' would often be an ending to the peo^e and 
oomfort of their own lives ; subscriptiuns would be Htopped. on whioh 
they rely for Blmsgiving, and by means of which almsgiving they try to 
draw the poor to church, and do to heaven. 

" Again, who in this day has quite clean harils with regard to monej' * 
I know a clergyman who worked for many yeara iu a parish, and im- 
proved the morality of the people by his work. Among other things, 
he caused (by persuasion, nnd nubntitntion of a reading-rooin ] a public- 
house to be abut up — the sqaire co -operating with him. This selfsame 
squire waiitK to sell the property ; is told it will sell better with a pub- 
lic-house. He rebuilds one in the village liefore he sells it ! 

" Breadly speaking, the creed of young men of the richer claAsea is 
self-indolgence, that of young women, self-eacrifloe, (shown in mistaken 
ways. BO doubt). To thinking and well-dis]>oaed woman of all classes, 
charuh or chapel going is a neoessity. The life of most of them is only 
made endurable by the hope of another world than this. 

" For the past six years I have been wandering abont more or less, 
investigating, and experiencing personally, to some extent, and at the 
cost of much sufferini-, the various forma of distress in the various 
classes. I look back on my years of parish work as on one long monot- 
onous day — so hopeless ia such work, unless regarded, from the eocle- 
daatica! point of view, as a self- preparation for Heaven. Seeing, aa I 
did. and do, how entirely prevcntible half of the minery is. which is 
molly accepted by religious and charitable people as the ordained Will 
of God, I stopped abort (among other Teasonsl, and gave my mind and 
my time to investigate and analyse the causes of the mii^eries, and how 
tar it was practicable to rut at the roots of theni — not snip off the blos- 
soms, merely. Will yon bear with a word aa to the position of women ? 
1 agree with yon: it is a futile discussion, that of equality or inequal- 
ity. But as unhappily I have had to think, see. and judge for myself, 
in a way that, in a right otder of things, ought not to be required of a 
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woman, I winh to tU««olaim all svmitathj with the women of the 
righu party. They are well-intentionea. but mistaken. It U 
being identified with their views that iirevvut8 the best and muoi, uiuu- 
eutial women of thi» aristocracy from doinjj what they might do. I 
tnist you will Re<'ure the co-o|)cration of such women for your St. 



women's 

dread of 

most infln- 



George's Comi^uy.'* 



I wl-h I could : It will l»e a cnrions point in the titory of the found- 
ing of tht» St. (Jeorgc's Company, that at any rate during five 3 ears, only 
one woman of the upper classen gave me any help. 

I hoi)e. however, that the fact ijierhape lens aniverRally tmo than 
formerly) that *'to thoughtful and well-disposed women of all claiwefl, 
churclj -going is a necessity," may be accounted for otherwiite than by 
thf miaery of their earthly lives. For the sake, however, of my female, 
antl theological, readers, I print the next following letter : — 

*' The Pausdxaoe, Wf.rkis<jtox, Pktekiiorougii, Jufjf 7. 1875. 

*'My deau Sik,— In your comment on a former letter of mine you 
acknowledged, (ffi that the (rospcl which I endeavour to preach — Be 
persuaded by the Lord Je.sus Christ ; let Ilis life nile your lives — ia 
eternally true and salutary, hut. )>ecaube I have joined with yon in con- 
demning a doctrine opiKised to thii», you have ratlier hastily assumed 
{h) that I have * eagerly n-pudiated the doctrine of the £le%-enth Article 
of the Church of iSigland,' to which Article I have given, and not with- 
drawn, my public araent. 

" You have of course taken for granted \r\ that the Eleventh Article 
teaehe.H the ' pleasant and hupremely fjil>e gt>s|»er— Lot His life be in- 
fiitead of your lives ; yuu may be saveil liy faith without righteousness. 
But does' it r 

The Article says: 

*' • W't nrc lur^'tintttl ri'jhttnuA ftef'Tt </</i/, nvy for the merit of our 
Lord ami S*irumr Jt.tuit ("hrint^ hy Faith, and hot f*'r vurown vtrtrkg or 
deaeninyn : li'/ff/v/^-r*, tftot ire art ju^tijitd by raith only U a mott 
irhUtaome dtfCtnne\ and ctry full uf onnfort^ a* tnore largely in ejepresiei 
ill the- Homily of Juntifi^ati^n.' 

" This teaches, in simple English enough, that there is but one right- 
eousness in God's sight— the righteousness of Christ; and that this 
righteousness becomes ours ))y faith : ho that faith alone sets us right 
with God. 

" Before the court of puhlic o])inion id) men may )>e accounted right- 
eous for * works and deservings' of their own, like those which were so 
eminently satisfactory to the Pharisee who went uj) to the Temple to 
pray ; but before God, whose judgments are true, the only merit for 
which an}' man is accounted righteous is the merit of Jesus Christ. 
The Publican ' went down to his house justified ^ because of that faith 
in God which led him to hunger and thirst after a righteousness higher 
than his own, and in due time to he filled with it. 

** A man is * justified by faith only * liecausc by faith only he accepts 
the righteousness of Christ, not instead of, but/"/*, << 1 his own. He is 
therefore accounted righteous before Goil bt^cuku^se, in llis sight, who 
sees the end from the beginning, he m righteous. 
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" But. while the rigfateonsaess Is veril; hU own, he contesses that, in 
the despeHt senae. it in not hia own, for the Bource uid effiaient caQsa 
at it is Chmc— the merit is His. 

*' Ftoiu hII thin it will appear that whtit I repudiate ia oot the 
EUeventh Article, but the eternally false and damnator; ductriae whivh 
hsa seenieil to 70a to he get lorth therein. 

" I csDDOt Ihinlc that tbe Article was intended to teach that a man 
can be accounted righteous bufore God without righteouBneas — that 
faith will serve aa a Batiatitute for it, alnoe I read in tbe Homily in 
which the doctrine of the Aiticia is ' miiro largely expressed' anch 
words as the followiog : 

" ' T!ia true O/iruCian faith neilher any devil luilh, rwr yet any man 
vho, ia tha outward j^aftMion of hin mouthy and hit outward reeeitiag of 
tht SacFamenUi, in coming U> the ChMTch, and in nli other outuiard e^ 
pmritueai. teemeth to be a Chrintian putu, and yet in hi* living auS detdt 
iheatlh Ihe eontrnry.' 

" I am, iny dear Sir, 

■' Very faithfully yonra, 
JoBnBvsEiN, Esq. -'BDWAnnZ. Ltttel, " 

(o) My correepondent cannot quit himaetf of the idea that I am his 
If he preaches what ia true. I say so— If what is false, I 
longratulate hiiu in the one cam, and am sorry for him in 
other ; but have nothing to ' aaknawledge ' in either case. 

(4) and Ic] "You have rather hastily aasumed." "You have of 
taken for granted." Compare Hr. Headlam'a " I fancy that, on 
consideration, you would like to withdraw," Vol. II., p. 435. These 
clerical gentlumen, who habitually and necessarily write uilfioiil aoa- 
sideration, and as habitually and necessarily * take for granted' the 
entire grounds of their profession, arc ciuaintl; unable to enter into the 
mind of B man who for twenty ye:irH has not written a word without 
testing it sylhible by syllable ; nor tokingfor granted one principle or tact, 
in art, scienoc, or history. — having somewhat wide work in all three. 

In the present case. I am very sorry to have to teil my oorrespondent 
that the last thin;^ I should * take for granted ' wonld be the complete- 
naiR and aocurooy of bh own account of himself. What his wordn actn- 
allj mean, my twenty years' ttudy of English enables me to tell him 
with authority ; — but what he means by them, tie only knows ! 

(rfl Who is talking of pnblic opinion? Does my oorrespondent anp. 
pose that in any— even among the nidest or most ignorant— debates ou 
ihia subject ' righteousness ' was ever supposed to mean wordly credit? 
The question i^!, was, and will be^srmply bow men eaoape being 
damned — if they do. 

(ej It ia no part of my duty in Fora to occupy myself in erpoaingthe 
verbal, or probing the mental, sophistries by which the aerial ingenuity 
of divines may guide itself in gossamer over the int'onvsnienCly fnr- 
lowed ground of religious dogma. There are brieHy two, and two 
only, forms of possible Christian, Pagan, orany other gospel, or 'good 
Vot,. in.— 3 
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message ' •■ one, that men ore savGd by thomaelves doing what ia right ; 
and Che other that they are sKved \>y believing tb&t somebod; else did 
right instead nf them. The first of these Gospels ia etemally tne, and 
hfilj ; the other eternally false, damnable, and damning. Which of 
them Mr. Lyttei [ireaebes, matters much to hiumelf and his pBTiBbion- 
eis ; but, t^^ the world. coDBiderably less than he seems to suppose. 
That the eleventh Article of the Cbarch at England teaches the second, 
''in very simple Englisb." is as certain as Johnsou*s dictionary can 
moke it: and that it (the auid aweet message) is cucieDtly preached 
with unction, and received with gladness, over the whole of England, 
and of Protestant France, Switzerland, and Italy, by the moat active 
and influential membL-rs of the Protestant cbnrch, I take npoii me to 
assert, on the grounds of an experience gained. Iwbile Mr. Lyttel was, 
by his own occDunt, " occupied from day to day in stuffy roonls among 
ignorant and immoral people "; by the carefullest study of the best 
Protestant dirinea, and the heariag o( sermons by the most eloquent 
pastors, in every important city of evangelical Europe. Finally, I most 
beg Hr, Lyttel to observe that I only printed his tlrst letter because 
it expressed some degree of doubt, and discumforti which 1 hoped to 
relieve. His succeeding letters show him. on the contraiy, to be su- 
premely confident and comfortable ;~in which enviable state I must 
here take leave of him. For my challenge (oa yet unanswered) was to 
bis Bishop, and not to the clergy of the diocese ; nor, if it had been, 
has Hr, Lyttel offered any evidenoe that he is their accredited oham- 

r think I do Mr. Lyttel more justice by printing his kind and 
graceful lust words on my impatient comments, than I should by dis- 
arranging my ty[ieB, ond altering my letter ; which, indeed, I have no 



" Mt drab Sir, — It is both my fault and mi-ifortnue that yon have 
taken parts of my letters 'clean from the purpose uf the words them- 
selves; ' and 1 write at once in liopa that yon maj' be able tu erase two 
unserviceable par^raphs, which my want of simple Englisb, or some 
other misdirection, bos produced. 




"3. Then I shoold like to assure you that the feeling which called 
forth my fir><t letter also produced the rest, and no one who knows me 
well would thick of attributing to me ' supreme confidence and com- 
fort' Moreover. I have throughout spoken for myself alone, and have 
not for one moment pretended to he the ' accroditeil champion ' of any 
one. So that if you can spurs the latter part of paragraph 'tI. begin- 
ningwith ' FinoUy,' 1 think uuitheryuu nor I would lose aoything by 
the omissiutL 
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lent I am sorry (or, bat I have not tha 
as I tsMa ix> tboHe I have specifleil. 
'* 1 oiQ moBt (luthfully jours. 

"Edward Z. Lyttbi.." 
Home Blips of newspaper have been forwarded to me, containing oa 
abstract of a germon by the Bishop of MauohoBttr, in which Home 
reference was made to F<tT» : but of coiirBe I ouinot take any notice of 
exprCdBJoDs thuH accidentJiUr cODToyed to me, and probably reported 
with inaoanracy. The postscript to the followiDg' iDteresting- letter of 
Hr. Sillal'a may perhaps receive from the Bishop of Mouobester more 
honoanble attention :— 

" KiNcawooD LoDCK, Leb Green, S.E., 13CA January, 18TS. 

" Mv DEAR Mr. Huskin, — I biive great sympathy with your lady 
correapoudeiit, and, for the life of me, I cannot tc^ll what you would 
have roe to da I nm not a landed proprietor, nor n counliy gentlcniBii, 
thongh I am the son of one, a retired physioian, and brought up in the 
blessed green Gelds, nod among streams Chat were as clear as crysta), 
and full of trout ; but ooal-pits ap]>eared on the horizon, and gradually 
drove 08 out, I well remtmbur the first vilu red shaft that appeared 
within about a mile of our windows, and how the beastly smoke recou- 
ciltd my mother to leave one of the loveliest country seats in Lan- 
cashire, whioh she had adorned with rosea and taureln, I was going to 
say with her own bands, and I am not sure tiiat it would be wrong 
to say so, for she saw every one (and the groundn were seven or eight 
acras in eztentl plaut«d with her own eyes, and anperintended the 
doing of it, 

" Living there in the country, and under a tutor, my education has 
not been that of an ordinary country gentleman ; I early learned to 
work with my bands as well aa with my head, and though I must con- 
fess that personally I never bad mnoh taste for gsr<lening, I bad j>tenty 
of work to do in the open air. You tell mo onr education has to begin 
— yonrs as well as mine ; and expect me to say that I cannot moke a 
brick or « tile, or build a rude dwelling. Singularly enough. I heljicd 
to do ao when a boy, and it will be long before any of us forget the 
miniature cottage we built, and thatched, complete, with window, 
door, and fireplace, and with a cellar moreover, with wine of our own 
making, and beer of onr own brewing made from treacle ; for we (lid 
cTeiytiing ourselves, even to grooming our own ponies. 

" In later life, my lot was cant in Liverpool, and after ai or seven 
years spent io rhina, where I have seen the horrors of war, and where 
a cannon shot came through our roof, as we sat at tiffin, I found myself 
in Lottd:m. 

" Hy old business of a merchant I cannot raiTy on ; though 1 hove 
capitAl sufficient for fair trade, I cannot carry it on in the face of the 
Beroe competition by unprincipled men on borrowed money : 



my buainess as a banker and ta 



n broker ia sealed to tc 
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' *■ At present, therefore, I am free to act ; I fret because I am in a 
state of inactivity. I feel that I have health and strength, and that in 
a thousand ways I could be useful, but wherever I turn 1 am stopped. 
I am a good rough joiner ; I can do small work in iron and brass ; and I 
am a good practical chemist : my laboratory was recommended as an 
example of how a laboratory should be kept, by the editor of the Cfiem- 
UxU News and an F.R. S. 

'* Now allow me to ask you seiioasly, would you have me to go out 
alone into the wilderness, and live like a Robinson Crusoe till I see an 
opening ? The point is, the opening might come directly, or it might 
not come for years, and meantime I am standing in the market-place, 
such as it is (why is there not a real one ?). It is this uncertainty that 
distresses me, for I must work for my living, and my substance is 
gradually melting away. 

^' Believe me, my dear Mr. Ruskin, ever yours affectionately, 

**ROB. G. SiLLAR. 

*'*' P. S. — I am glad to see you have challenged Dr. Eraser. I had a 
correspondence with him some years ago. i saw in one of Garlyle's 
works, that I might do some good, if I had two fingers and a pen ; so, 
after getting no answer from my own clergyman, and the secretary of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, relative to the leav- 
ing out of a verse in the fifteenth Psalm in our collection, I appealed to 
the bishop. He was very polite, and corresponded with me till he felt 
it dangerous to go on, and then informed me that he really had no time 
to examine into the lawfulness of interest. 

' ' I confess I don't like an officer who has no time to read and examine 
his standing orders, but who yet retains the command of the regiment ; 
so as you told me in Sfieepfolda * that in our army the King was beside 
every one of us to api^eal to in case of doubt, I ended by telling his 
lordship, as he had no time to hear me, I must leave it in other hands, 
vUUat Altissimus, and our correspondence closed." 

* I am reprinting this pamphlet word for word as it was tlrst isftued from the preos. 
Mr. Allen will have it ready for distribution by the first of September. 
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[lam honoured in the charge given mc, without diasenty by 
the present members of the St, Georges Companyy to 
convey their thanks to Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, in the 
terms stated at the close of my last letter,'] 



LETTER LVII. 



I HAVE received, from the author, M. £mile de Lavelaye, his 
pamphlet, — " Protestantism and Catholicism in their bearing 
upon the Liberty and Prosperity of Nations, with an intro- 
ductory letter by Mr. Gladstone." I do not know why M. 
de Lavelaye sent me this pamphlet. I thank him for the 
courtesy ; but he has evidently read none of my books, or 
must have been aware that he could not have written any- 
thing more contrary to the positions which I am politically 
maintaining. On the other hand, I have read none of his 
books, and I gather from passages in his pamphlet that there 
may be much in them to which I should be able to express 
entire adhesion. 

But of the pamphlet in question, and its preface, he will, 
I trust, pardon my speaking in the same frank terms which 
I should have used had it accidentally come under my notice, 
instead of by the author's gift. The pamphlet is especially 
displeasing to me, because it speaks of * Liberty' under 
the common assumption of its desirableness ; whereas my 
own teaching has been, and is, that Liberty, whether in the 
body, soul, or political estate of men, is only another word 
for Death, and the final issue of Death, putrefaction : the 
body, spirit, and political estate being alike healthy only by 
their bonds and laws ; and by Liberty being instantly dis- 
engaged into mephitic vapour. 

But the matter of this pamphlet, no less than the assump- 
tion it is based on, is hateful to me ; reviving, as it does, the 
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miserable question of the schism between Catholic and Prot- 
estant, which is entirely ridiculous and immaterial ; and 
taking no note whatever o£ the true and eternal schism, 
cloven by the very sword of Michael, between him that serveth 
God, and him that serveth Him not. 

In furtherance of which contempt of the only vital ques- 
tion in religious matters, I find, in the preface to this 
pamphlet, the man, who was ao long a favourite Prime 
Minister of England, speaking of the " indifterentism, scep- 
ticism, materialism, and pantheism, ichich for the momeni 
are so faahionabla''^ only as "negative systems." lie him- 
self being, in fact, nothing else than a negative system, 
hundrcd-tongued to his own confusion; the 'fashionable' 
hairdresser, as it were, and Minister of extreme unction in 
the manner of pomade, to the scald and moribund English 
pates that still wear their religion decoratively, as a bob-wig 
with a pigtail, {carefully also anointing and powdering tiio 
remains of its native growth on the heads of their flunkies,) 
and from under such contracted and loose-sitting substitute 
for the Cavalier locks of their forefathers, look upon the 
round heads of the European cropped populace, only as " for 
the moment so fashionable," — little thinking in what prison 
discipline the Newgate cut has its origin with the most of 
them, or in what hardship of war, and pressure of helmet on 
weary brows, for others. The fact being that I am, at this 
my life's work, at pause because I cannot set 
down any form of religious creed so simple, but that the re- 
quirement of its faithful signature by persons desiring to 
of St. George, would exclude some of 
the noblest champions of justice and charity now labouring 
for men ; while, on the other hand, I cannot set down the 
first principles of children's noble education without finding 
myself in collision with an almost resistless infidel mob ; 
which, (I know not whether, in Mr. Gladstone's estimate, 
fashionably or vulgarly,) is incapable of conceiving, — how 
ess of obeying, — the first laws of human decency, 
order, and honour. So that indeed T am fain to ask, with 
jny Leeds correspondent, in last ^ors, page 13, what is to 
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be done for young folks to whom " music has little attraction, 
except in the form of dance, and pictures are nothing " ? 

With her pardon, pictures are much, to this class of young 
people. The woodcuts of halfpenny novels representing scenes 
of fashionable life, — those representing men murdering their 
wives, in the Police Nisics, — and, finally, those which are to 
be bought only in the back-shop, — have enormous educational 
influence on the young British public : which its clergymen, 
alike ignorant of human nature and human art, think to 
counteract — by decorating their own churches, forsooth, — 
and by coloured prints of the story of Joseph ; while the 
lower tribes of them — Moodys and Sankeys — think to turn 
modern musical taste to account by fitting negro melodies to 
hymns. 

And yet, my correspondent may be thankful that some 
remnant of delight is still taken in dance-music. It is the 
last protest of the human spirit, in the poor fallen creatures, 
against the reign of the absolute Devil, Pandemonium with 
Mammon on the throne, instead of Lucifer, — the Son of the 
Earth, Lord of Hell, instead of the Son of the Morning. 

Let her stand in the midst of the main railroad station at 
Birmingham ; and think — what music, or dancing, or other 
entertainment fit for prodigal sons, could bo possible in that 
pious and little prodigal locality.* I^et her read the account 
of our modern pastoral music, at page CG of my fifth letter, 
— of modern Venetian " Barcarolle," page 25G of Letter XIX. 
and 2GG of Letter XX., — and of our modern Campanile, and 
Muezzin call to prayer, at page 31 of this J^ors, 

" Work is prayer " — thinks your Wakefield Mahometan ; — 
his vociferous minaret, in the name, and by the name, of the 
Devil, shall summon English votaries to such worship for five 
miles round ; that is to say, over one hundred square miles 
of English land, the Pandemoniacal voice of the Archangel- 
trumpet thus arouses men out of their sleep ; and Wakefield 
becomes Wakeful-field, over that blessed space of acre-age. 

Yes ; my correspondent may be thankful that still some 

• Compare my Birminprham correBpondent's opinion of David's 
** twangUng on the harp,'* page 78, Letter VI. 
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feeble lust for dancing on the green ; — still some dim ac- 
knowledgment, by besotted and stupified brains, of the laws of 
tune and time known to their fathers and mothers — remains 
possible to the poor wretches discharged by the excursion 
trains for a gasp of breath, and a gleam of light, amidst what 
is left to them and us, of English earth and heaven. Waltzing, 
drunk, in the country roads by our villages ; yet innocently 
drunk, and sleepy at sunset ; not, like their born masters and 
teachers, dancing, wilfully, the cancan of hell, with harlots, 
at seven in the morning.* 

Music, and dancing ! They are quite the two primal in- 
struments of education. Make them licentious ; let Mr. John 
Stuart Mill have the dis-ordering of them, so that — (see page 
166 of Letter XII.) — " no one shall be guided, or governed, or 
directed in the way they should go," — and they sink to lower 
and lower depth — till the dance becomes Death's ; and the 
music — a shriek of death by strychnine. But let Miriam and 
David, and the Virgins of Israel, have the ordering of them, 
and the music becomes at last the Eternal choir ; and the 
Dance, the Karol-dance of Christmas, evermore.f 

Virgins of Israel, or of England, richly clad by your kings, 
and " rejoicing in the dance," how is it you do not divide this 
sacred, — if sacred, — joy of yours with the poor ? If it can 
ever be said of you, as birds of God, 

*^ Oh beauteouR birds, methiuks ye measure 
Your move men t8 to some heavenly tune/' 

can you not show wherein the heavenliness of it consists, to 
— suppose — your Sunday-school classes? At present, you 
keep the dancing to yourselves, and graciously teach tliem 
the catechism. Suppose you were to try, for a little while, 
learning the catechism yourselves ; and teaching them — to 
dance ? 

* Sesame and Lilies^ page CI. 

j Compare Letter XXIV., page 336 ; and Dante, Paradise^ xjdv. 16' 

" Cosi, quelle carole dififerente — 
Mente danzando, della sua ricchezza 
Mi si faceau stimar^ v^loci e lente." 
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Howbeit, in St. George's schools, this, the most ' decorous,' 
rightly taught, of all exercises, shall not fail of its due dis- 
cipline to any class whatsoever : — reading, writing, and ac- 
counts may all be spared where pupils show no turn to any 
of those scholarships, but music and dancing, never.* Gen- 
erally, however, it will be the best singers and dancers who 
ask for teaching also in literature and art ; for all, there shall 
at least be the way open to these ; and for none, danger or 
corruption possible in these. For in their libraries there shall 
be none but noble books, and in their sight none but noble art. 

There is no real difficulty or occasion for dispute in choos- 
ing these. Admit the principle of selection, and the practice 
is easy enough ; only, like all practical matters, the work 
must be done by one man, sufficiently qualified for it ; and not 
by a council. If he err, the error may be represented by any 
one cognizant of it, and by council corrected. But the main 
work must be done single-handed. 

Thus, for the use of the St. George's Company, T shall 
myself, if my life is spared, write out a list of books which 
without any question will be found serviceable in their libra- 
ries ; f — a system of art instruction which will be secure so 
far as it reaches ; and a list of purchaseable works of art, 
which it will be desirable to place in the national schools and 
museums of the company. With this list of purchaseable 
works, I shall name, as I have time, those in the museums of 
Europe which ought to be studied, to the exclusion of those 
on which time would be wasted. 

I have no doubt that this work, though done at first for 
the St. George's Company, will be found generally useful, 
and especially that the system of drawing arranged for them 
will in many respects supersede that of Kensington. I had 
intended to write it separately, for the use of schools ; but 
after repeated endeavours to arrange it in a popular form, 
find that it will not so shape itself availably, hut must consist 
of such broad statements of principle as my now enlarged 

* Compare Letter VIII., p. 110; and Letter IX., p. 121. 
t This will be added to by future Masters of the Company, with tho 
farther meaDS of specifioation indicated in page 275 of Letter XXI. 
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experience enables me to make ; with references to the parts 
of my other books in which they are defended or illustrated : 
and of directions for practice given as I can get illustrations 
of them prepared ; leaving the systematization of them to 
be made by the master of each drawing school, according to 
the requirements of his scholars. (See page 123 of Letter 
IX.) 

For example of the impossibility of publishing on a system. 
It happens to be now fine weather here in Lancashire ; — I am 
able, therefore, to draw out of doors ; and am painting a 
piece of foreground vegetation, which I don't want to be used 
by students till after at least fifty other exercises have been 
gone through. But I must do this one while light and life 
serve ; and not wait till I am sixty, to do work which my eyes 
are not good enough for at fifty-five. 

And if the readers of Fors think my letters too desultory, 
let them consider what this chief work, specified in page 123 
of Letter IX., involves. No one has the least notion of the 
quantity of manual labour I have to go through, to dis- 
charge my duty as a teacher of Art. Look at the frontis- 
piece to Letter XX., which is photographed from one of my 
architectural sketches ; and if you can draw, copy a bit of 
it ; — try merely the bead moulding with its dentils, in the 
flat arch over the three small ones, lowest on the left. Then 
examine those three small ones themselves. You think I 
have drawn them distorted, carelessly, I suppose. No. 
That distortion is essential to the Gothic of the Pisan 
school ; and I measured every one of the curves of those 
cusps on the spot, to the tenth of an inch ; and I ought to 
be engraving and publishing those drawings, by rights ; 
but, meantime, your Pisan Republicans dash the chapel 
down, for a job in rebuilding it ; — and the French Emperor 
dashes every cathedral in France to pieces, to find his ma- 
sons work, — and gets, for result, Reuter's telegram, (page 
85 of Letter VI.) ; and I, with my eyes full of dust and 
driven smoke, am obliged to leave my own work, and write 
Fors, more and more necessarily becoming principal, as I 
fjiid all my other work rendered vain. 
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Nevertheless, in the course of J'lws its«lf, I shftll try to 
give, as aforesaid, art instruction enough for all need, if any 
one cares to obey it. How little any one is likeiy to care, 
tlie closing paragraplis of the letter from Wakefield show so 
clearly that I ihiuk it desirable to print them liere conseou- 
tiTely, as part of the text of Fors Itself. 

" Vet people tell me that those were very benighted Tory 
days I am regretting. Wakefield was always held to be a 
Tory place, given up hand and foot to the magnates who 
owned the great estate round. I kiow how, when a small 
thing in frilled slojts, but with my bosom full of patriotic 
pride in our town, I used to feel bitterly depressed at hear- 
ing a rising Radical Leeds clothier, who came to see us 
sometimes, denounce Wakefield as a 'one-eyed hoil,' his 
emphatic way of indicating our want of sweep of vision. I 
remember he generally capped his arguments by demanding, 
\a sonorous tones, if any men worthy of the name of Brit- 
ons would put up with that 'obsolete monopoly' of the 
(soke)* mills. 

To tell truth, I am afraid that we felt a good deal of 
mean-spirited admiration for the neighbouring squires and 
lords on the occasions when they showed themselves and 
their handsome carriages in our streets : but at least the 
Wentworths and Pilkingtons and Squire Waterton were 
gentlemen and scholars ; our new magnates have nothing 
to boast but llieir money. It seems to me better that peo- 
ple should boast of the old oaks of Walton, and the old 

pictures of Priory, than tell how many thousands an 

iron lord made by the last rise in iron : and that is what 
they talk of now. And if the iron kings have supplanted 
the landlords, they are not any more free. The old farmers 
might vote blindly out of blind respect for the old landlords ; 
but is it not better than the newly- enfranchised puddlers 
and strikers selling votes openly for the price of a gallon of 
whisky? We have lost a good deal, although we are long 
rid of the soke monopoly, which used to be a standing re- 

* I doa't know wbat this word meaua, aud may liiive luintokea the 
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proach to us. I think that the town bought off the soke 
just after the Corn Law agitation, when the great railways 
beffan to enclose the wide meadows about the town with 
their ugly ramparts and arches, where the trains keep up a 
continual scream. 

But the wool and corn magnates of the place held to their 
old traditions long after that ; and when Titus Salt asked 
for a footing in the town that he might build there his great 
alpaca factories, he was rejected. 1 had gone abroad then, 
but my heart was in the old place, and I caught up eagerly 
all concerning it. Sometimes I heard doleful accounts of 
its decadence — how the big houses were empty altogether, 
how the inns were closed, the coaches stopped, the river 
traffic diminished, and the great corn warehouses by the 
bridge falling to ruin. There was no trace left of the gaie- 
ties that once gave the town the name of * Merrie Wake- 
field.' All the smart young men were leaving it to push 
their way in Leeds or Manchester, and the girls left behind 
were growing up into a population of old maids. 

So the doleful story went on for many a year. But in- 
sensibly the key changed. Mills were springing up, and 
shops ; and the houses had gone up in rent. The sleepy 
streets were thronged with workers ; in short, the town 

seemed new-born altogether. And the G s — I knew the 

G s, — nobody would have thought it, such a simple kind 

of man as old G seemed ; yet the tale ran that he could 

buy up all Wakefield, and young Ned was going to live in 
Heath Hall ! ! Young Ned in Heath Hall ! one of the 
most sacred spots my memory cherished. 

I remembered him well, — an audacious boy, with a gift for 
wry faces, and always up to some street prank. I remem- 
bered the well-worn jacket and battered cap that his father's 
thrift imposed on him. And he was to be one of the new 
rulers of the bright new time ! and lord it in those ven- 
erable oaken chambers sacred to Lady B 's ghost ! It 

Keemed incredible ; but twenty years had changed every- 

thini?. Old G , the father — a man of the true old English 

grain, had, in my young days, a foundry at the lower end 
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of the town, and was said even then to be worth a ^ mint 
of money.' Worthy folks were he and his ; but still peo- 
ple of whom the loftier town's-folk took no cognizance so- 
cially, for was not the wife's father old Robin the Pedlar ? 
A good old soul he was, who peddled to frugal farm wives 
the best thread and needles that could be got, — and took no 
alms from his kinsfolk, and lived and died in blameless hum- 
ble honesty. And his grandson now rules in the hall where 
old Robin, perchance, took a humble bit and sup at the back 
door. He has a Scotch estate besides, and only failed of 
Parliament last year because he bribed his way a little too 
openly. My enlightened friends look upon his rise as one of 
the grandest signs of the grand new time ; but I cannot re- 
joice with them. When I see how he and his like are doing 
their worst to foul the air and blacken the fields about the 
town, I cannot help wishing the squires back in Heath 
Hall. 

Men say, too, that he is a stronger Tory than the bluest of 
the old squires. He has forgotten old Robin of the bobbins,* 
and rules the people from whom he sprang, with an iron 
hand, as such often do. Naturally, his success has attracted 
others, and the town will soon be surrounded with forges. 
On the once green Calder bank, where I used to see garlands 
of brown pears ripening in the sweet sunshine, there is a 
desert of dross and ashes, and twenty black throats vomiting 
fire and fumes into the summer sky ; and under the big sheds 
you see hundreds of the liberated Britons of these improved 
days, toiling, half-naked, in sweltering heat and din, from 
morning to evening. This, however, is * the activity and spread 
of the iron trade,' which our local paper tells us * are the most 
satisfactory pledge of the future progress and prosperity of 
our town.' 

I wish that I could believe it ; but it vexes me bevond 
comfort to see the first landscape I knew and loved blighted 

* A favourite narserj-rhyme of my nurse Annie s comes musically 
back to my ears, from fifty years afar, 

** Robin- a-bobbin, a bilberry hen — 
He ate more victuals thaxL threescore men." 
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by the smoke of the forges, und to find one sweet associatiou 
after another awept away. 

Even Sunday brings no respite to the eye. The forges 
are. fired up sliorliy after noonday, and many of the long 
chimneya follow suit. And in the town the noise is so con- 
stant, yon can scarcely hear the church chimes unless you 
^re close to the tower. 

Did you ever hear Wakefield chimes? We were very 



me. They had a round of pien 
ir failed us through summer suns 
le to be bound up indelibly with 
children. How I loved to hear 
loniing gladness, across the green 
r at night wlien lying an unwilling 



proud of them in the old ti 
ant sleepy tunes, that neve 
and winter frost ; and can 
the early memories of us 
them as I bounded, full of n 
Vicar's Croft to school ; 
prisoner in bed, before the 
ended. 

To my childish fancy there was a strange wizardry bound 
up with that dark church steeple, frosted and crumbling 
with age, which would break out overhead into mysterious 
music when I was far afield, but expecting it. 

Years after, when poor and lonely in a great torej^n city, 
I came, one bitter winter's day, upon an obscure cloister 
church standing by a frozen river. It was a city without 
bells, and I had often longed for the familiar sound. I was 
dreadfully homesick that day, and stood upon the bridge, 
hapless, and listless ; looking at the strange spire, the 
strange houses and frozeci-up boats, in a kind of dream- 
Suddenly the cloister tower struck the hour, — four o'clock 
of a dark December day, and presently it broke into a chime. 

It was a very simple ditty ; but what a passion of longing 
it wakened for England and the old chimes of that little 
English town ! 1 felt as if my heart could bear no more. 1 
tnust go home ; I must see the old places again, cost what it 
might. But morning brought fresh counsels, and many a 
year passed before I revisited the old place. 

At last I was there again, after many disappointments, 
and kid mv head to rest once more beneath the shadow of 



the old steeple. 
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I woke with an expectant heart. It waa a bright May day, 
Buch as I remembered twenty years before. The big ohurcli 
bell tolled nine : then came a pause, aiul my thirsty ears 
were strained to catch the first Eounds of tlie dear old chimes. 
'Diug' went a treble bell high in the air, the first note of 
' Tara's Halls,' and then ! — a hideous sound I cannot describe, 
a prolonged malignant yell, broke from the sky and seemed 
to fill the earth, I stopped my ears and ran indoors, but 
the sound followed to the innermost chambers. It gathered 
strength and malignancy every moment, and seemed to blast 
all within its reach. It lasted near two minutes, and ended 
licith a kind of spaam and howl that madi) every nerve shud- 
der. I do not exaggerate. I cannot adequately describe 
the hideous sound. When 1 had recovered my wits, 1 asked 
the meaning of this horrible noise. .My informant, a rising 
young townsman of the new stamp, told me that it was the new 
steam- whistle at the foundry, commonly called the ' Amer- 
ican Devil;' that it was the most powerful in the West 
Riding, and could be heard five miles off. 

It was only at half-power then, calling the workmen from 
breakfast ; but at six in the morning I could hear it in double 
force. I asked if it was possible that people would quietly 
put up with such a hideous disturbance. He owned that the 
old inhabitants did not like it ; but then, he said, they were 
a sleepy set, and wanted stirring up. 

Indeed, I actually found that the town waa infected by 
four other similar whistles, profaning dawn and eve with 
their heaven-defying screech. 

The nuisance has been abolished since, I hear. They say 
it actually killed one old lady by starting her up just at the 
only moment when it was possible for her weary nerves to 
get sleep. She happened to have a relation in the town 
council : a stir was made about it, and the whistles were 
suppressed. 

But the peaceful, half town, half rural life of Wakefield ia 
gone for ever, I fear. 

Silk-mills and dye-works are encroaching on the corn-fields 
and pastures ; rows of jerry-built cottages are creeping up 
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Finder's Fields, where I used to pull orchises ; gresisy mill- 
girls elbow ladies in the Westgate, and laugh and jeer at 
passing young men in a way that would have horrified the 
old inhabitants. And everywhere there is an indescribable 
smokiness and dirtiness more demoralizing than any tongue 
can tell, or mind conceive. 

Well, it is the * march of the times.' It will go on, 1 
suppose, as in other quiet pleasant English towns, until all 
the sweet Calder valley is swallowed up in the smoke of 
Tophet. They will cut the snowdrop wood down, and cover 
Heath Common with cheap villas, and make the old hall into 
an * institution.' You know how it will be. A river black 
with filth and stagnant with foulness, a wilderness of toiling 
suburbs such as you saw at Bradford ; and where the cow- 
slips and the corn grew, the earth will be thick with * institu- 
tions.' There will be a Blind Institution, and an Eye and 
Ear Institution, an Orthopaedic Institution, and a Magdalen 
Institution, and Mechanics' Institutions ; and we shall hear 
a great deal of the liberality and beneficence of the cotton 
and iron kings of the place. But will all this compensate 
one little child for robbing it of its God-given birthright of 
earth and sky ? 

I cannot believe it. 

Poor little martyrs ! There will be no * swallow twittering 
from the straw-built shed ' for them, — only the American 
Devil calling father to his hot, hard day's labour. What 
can they make of it all ? What kind of outlook will they 
have in coming years from the bridge of my early recollec- 
tions ? What I saw on the Medlock yesterday — such a 
hideous sight ! — yet my husband remembers catching fish 
there. The gases would kill a fish like a lightning-stroke, 
now. 

And the poor children ! It makes me so sad, having some 
of my own, to think of those who will be born there, with 
hearts as hungry for nature and truth as mine was ; who 
will never see God's heaven, save through grimy panes and 
smoke ; who will have no sweet cowslip-fields to walk in, — 
only the defiled pavement ; who will grow hard and sour 
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before childhood is over, with the riddle of their joyless 
lives. 

How I have drifted on. 

Your allusion to Wakefield Bridge in the JFbrs of Feb- 
ruary (?) unloosed a flood of long-buried recollections. 

This is what you draw on yourself by opening your heart 
to others. Pray forgive the trespass on your time. 

Yours gratefully, 

E. L." 
Vol. IIL— 8 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



Toe toUoning two puagrapliB Lavs bosn acot me by oorreapondenU, 
from aoaDtrj papera. 1 do Dot answer for the facts etated io tbem ; 
but however mj'tbic either may be, chey form part of the oarrent his- 
tory of the day, and ace worth prenerving; the tatter especially iu 
illuBtration of what J meant by ihe phrase " roseate repoae of domeatJo 
telioity," in the Fora of Ju!y, this year; p. 440. 

JoiTN HOPPEK. — On Tuesday week, July (ith, passed aw&y from our 
midst the pioneer of Co-optration in Sondarland, John Hopper, shiti- 
wrtglit, aged forty-seTen on the 23nd April last, after a liugeritig illne»^a 
of six weeks' duration, of paralysiB of the right side, and the breaking 
of a blood-vessel in the brain. This was caused by his constant and 
unremitting study and writing ou aU questions relating to the progress 
of his fellow-workmen. More OBpecially had he devoted his time and 
money to publishing several pamphlets ou Co-operution. He also nbl; 
advocated the conae of Working Men's Unions and Trade Arbitration 
Councils instead of atrikes. He looked forward to Co-operation for the 
Holatloa of all the great questions in dispute between the employer and 
employed, and lived to see aoTae portion of his ideas carried out with 
great aDcoea.'j in the organization of a co-operative store in our own town, 
which now posseises two branch oatablishmento, and does a very lart^e, 
extensive, and proBtable business, and possesses also two libr&riea. 
The organization and successfnl carryiUR out of this store was large^ 
due to his own exertions. As its first secretary he gave his arduous 
labours (tee to it for several years. 'ITiough frequently offered supetior 
situations in his own trade as a shipwright, be causcientiously refused 
all such offers, preferring to cast his lot amongst the working clueses. 
and with them finish hia days, toiling on side by side with them, as au 
example of honesty, toil, and love of hia trade, before alt other things ; 
(or «wA indeed to him was truly vorshiji. He scorned to earn his 
bread by any other means than by his own trade. He often lamented 
over men of superior talent who deserted their class for wealth and 
galu, and did not stay by their fellow-men, and by so doing try to 
«levate them by their example. He bad been ailing some fifteen montJis, 
but kept nt his work until quite exhausted, some six weeks before he 
died. He worked iu the yard of Mr. Oswald, of Pallion, for many 
years, aud also at Mr. J. Laiug's, at Deptfoid. With the latter gentle- 
man he served his apprenticeship as a shipwright. He leaves a widow 
and seven childreu unprovided for. The eldest is now serving hia 
apprenticeship to his father's trade with Mr. Oswald, Simple and re- 
tired be lived, despite all their prains — content to live and die a working 
man. Often after a hard day's toil he was too ill to walk all the way 
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honie. ivnd had to lay himaelf dovti to teni by the raodaido for awbils. 
Tlio following in a list o[ bin pauiphleta, eiElit Id number :— CauMB of 
DlslreHs 1 History of the Sundedaud Co-operative Ktore ; Or)(anixatioD 
of Labour; Co-opctBtivc Store ^yiitein; Thu Commercial ReformGr's 
Bookkeeper; the Workman's Path to ludcpendpoce ; The Itightn of 
Workinf; Ueii ; and, Glectiotia, Trades Udioiih, and Ibe Irish Church. 

Harruoe qv Hiss Ven'aiiles, FunMEHLr of LGiCBarEK. — From 
Ihe Yarmouth papers, wc learn that oo WednoHday week Miss Eveline 
Hary Venables, the only daughter uf the Itev. Qeor^u Venables, vioar 
of Great Yarmoath, aud lormorly vicar of St. Matthew's, Leioestei, was 
married at the pariah church. Great Yarmouth, in the preseiiceof 4,000 
ipectatocB, lo the Rev. E. Maoners Sanderson. M.A., vicar of Weston 
Bt. Mary's, LiacolnHhiie. The bridegroom was formerly curate of 
Oieat Yarmouth. Very extensive preparations, wo ore told, were made 
tor the wedding festivities, both in the ohurob and at the vicarage. A 
number o( lady (rienda of thu bride undertook to docorate the nava and 
chancel o( the line old church, nnd for several days tliey worked assid- 
uously at Lhis labour of love. Nearly the whole length of the chancel 
was tastefully decorated with a choice assortment of flowers, plants, 
mosses, and fema, the gas xtandardH being also similarly clothed, while 
along the communion rails were placed leaves nt ferns, intermingled 
with roses and wuter-tilies. Within tba oommanion rails were displayx 
of cut flowers aud plants, which gave o must pleasing effect to that 
portion of the chorob. The reredoa was beautifully dressed in wreaths 
and Sowers, and above the communion table were the words in wliit« 
letters on a scarlet ground, "Jesus was called to the marriage." The 
effect of all these magnificent decorations was beautiful, and presented 
such a picture as our grand old church probably never before exhibited. 
The nave and chancel were converted into an oveuue of flowers, and 
as the riohly dressed bridal procession wended its way from the south 
porch, the scene was one of the most imposing and affecting nature. 
It was understood that the marriage wouM take place immediately after 
the usual morning service, and long before that service commenced 
(eleven o'clocki, several hundreds of people had congregated in front 
of the church gates, and when they were thrown open, they Hocked 
into ths church, and soon every available space in the ohurch was filled 
with thouBondH of people. A number of scats near and in the chancel 
were set apart for the bridal party and friends, aud these were kept 
vacant nntil the arrival of the ladies and gentlemen lor whom they 
were reserved, and who were admitted for the moat part by ticket at 
the east door. The morning service concluded about half-past eleven, 
and the clergymen who wore to toke part in the ceremony, and who 
bod tMen waiting in the vestry, then walked iu procession down the 
chancel, taking up their iiositiou under the tower, where they awaited 
the arrival of the bridal party. Their names were as fcIlowH. besides 
the Vicar: Rev. E. Venables loanon of Lincoln), Rov. Dr. J, J. Raven 
(uuwt«r of the Grammar School), Rev. Bowycr Vaux (minister of St. 
Peeer's church), Rev. A. J. Spencer. Rev. F. Q. Wilson (dear of Rud- 
ham), Bev. O. Herriman. Rev. A. B. U. Ley, Rev. R, U, Irvine. Rev. 
F. C. VilUers. and Rev. H. J. Tacou (Rollesbyl. The first to arrive 
was the bridegroom, accompanied by his bestmaii, the Rev. R. V. 
.1 .1. , shortly afterwords followed by the bridesmudB 
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null othor ladies nnd gentlemen ccmstitntingr tho bridal party, who 
entered by the south door and Awaited the Brrival of the bride. 
Tba brideHtnaidB were most elegantly attired in bleu de ciel eilk 
dreasea, with long troiQa. trimmed on tablier. with Houswline d'ln 
dienuB, pink brirtr roAea and white heath, wreatba to match, and long 
talle yeila. Their iianiea were aa (ollowa : Mim Roae VenobleH. Misa 
Sanderson. Miiis L. Anderson. Miss M. Handersou, Mis* Wilaon. Hint 
Ruth Venableti, and Mias Mnnder. Each brideemaid oarried a bouquet 
of white roMH, pink geranioma. and forge t-me-nola, the gift lit the 
beBtmao, the Kev. R, V. Bariier. The laaC to arrive was the bride, 
who wore a dreaa of superb white aatin, with a very long train, |[Bmie 
en tulle et Henrs d' orange ; the oontage corresponding. The veil tulle 
de Bruxelles, Iirode en aoie ; the trailing wreath clemaUv, myrtle, and 
orange blossoms : and a necklet of sprays of silver ivy leaves (the gift 
of Mr. Percy Sonderaon), Her magniflcent bouquet was oompoaed of 
orange Ilowera, stephanotis. Cape jasmine, white roses, and fema, and 
was the gift of the bridegroom. The bride was supported b<r faer 
brother, Mr. £. Yeuables, and was reoeived at the sontb poroh of €aa 
ahnrch by her brldeamBids. who accompanied her up the nave to the 
ohancel, where they were received by tjie vigsr and olergymen. The 
ohoir were stationed in the trifortum, and Mr. H. Stonex presided at 
the oi^an, which waa naed on this the lirst occanion since Ha (erooral, 
although the repairs are not yet complete. Wtaila the bridal party 
were entering (he church, Mr. Stouex performed ''' The Wedding Haroh" 
composed by Sir George Elvey on the oocamon of the marriage of Prin- 
cess Louise (Harchioneaa of Lome). The bridal party took their placea 
under the tower, and the marriage aervice began, the Vicar being 
assisted in hia office by Canon Venublea, and the bride being given 
away by her elder broUier, Mi. Gilbert, Venablca. After einging the 
hymn. '' The voice that breathed o'er Eden," to the tone St. Alphege, 
Canon Venoblcs read the first address of the Marriage Service. The 
Vlcnr has just printed this service with a few explanatory remarks, and 
about a thouaand copies were distributed on Ihe occasion. After that 
portion of the Slarrioge Service ordered to be performed in the body of 
the church was completed, the clergy, bride and btidogroom, and 
brideamnida proceeded up the choir to the chancel, the aingers uid 
congregation chanting the 12yth Psalm. The clergy having taken their 
posltiona, the bride and bridegroom, with the bridesmaids and the Rev. 
G. V. Barker, knelt at the commuoiou rails ; the service was continued, 
and a short sermon read by the Vicar, from the text, " Heirs together 
of the grace of lite; that your prayers be not hindered." The sarvica 
concluded with the bonediction, and as the party left the church, Mr. 
Stonex performed MendeUgobii'a " Wedding Match." in a very skilful 
manner. The bride's trousseau waA entirely supplied from Yarmouth, 
and the wedding cake, which weighed 100 lb., was manufactured by 
Mr, Wright, of King Street, Yarmouth. After the marriage, the bridal 
party oasembted at the Vicarage, where the register waa signed, and 
then sat down to a r£abcrcbc breakfast, the management of which was 
placed in the hands of Mi. and Mrs, Franklin, of the Crown and Anchor 
Hotel. The following is a list of those who were present at the ir«i- 
ding breakfast : the Vicar and Mrs. Venablen, the Honourable and Mrs. 
Sanderson, T. H. ^anderaon, Esq., Lord Haatinga, Chae, Venables. Esq. 
(Taplow. Bucks], and Mra. 0, Venables, Miss Sanderson, Miss Lvoji 
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Sanderson, Mios Mand Sanderson, Canon Venables (Lincoln) and Mrs. 
Venables. Miss Ruth Venables (Lincoln), Miss Rose Venables (London), 
Gilbert Venables, Esq., B.A. (Lower Norwood), and Mrs. Gilbert Ven- 
ables, Rev. F. G. Wilson (Vicar of Rudham; and Mrs. and Miss Wilson, 
Rev. J. J. Raven, D.D. (Yarmouth), and Mrs. Raven, Rev R. V Barker, 
M.A. (Yarmouth), Edward Venables, Esq. (Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge), and Mrs. Edward Venables, Rev. Bowyer Vaux, M.A., and Mrs. 
Vaux, Rev. R. H. Irvine, and Mrs. Irvine, Mrs. Palgrave (Yarmouth), 
Mrs. WooUnough, Rev. F. C. VillierH. M.A., and the Misses Villiers, E. 
Villiers, Esq. ^Galway), Rev. A. B. M. Ley, M.A. (Yarmouth), Rev. G. 
Merriman, M.A., Rev. A. J. Spencer, B.A., Miss Mander (Tettenhall 
Wood), Mrs. Palmer, Rev. R. J. Tacon, M.A. (rector of Rollesby), Mr. 
Stonex. The presents to the bride were very numerous, and among 
the donors we find the names of Mr. and Mrs. T. North, of Leicester, 
a bread platter and knife; and Mr. and Mrs. Burbidge Hambly, of 
Mounteorrel, a dessert servioe. The honeymoon is being spent at Sans 
Souci, Dorsetshire. 
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LETTER LVIII. 

" Deus, a quo sancta desideria, recta consilia, et justa sunt 
opera, da Bervis tuis iliani quam mundus dare non potest 
pacem, ut et corda nostra mandatis ttiis, et, liostium sublata 
formidine, tempora, siiit tui protectione tranquilU." 

"God, from whom are all lioly desires, right counsels, and 
just works, give to Thy servants that peace which the world 
cannot, that both our hearts, in Thy commandments, and our 
times, the fear of enemies being taken away, may be calm 
under Thy guard." 

Thr adulter«tioii of this great Catholic prayer in our Eng- 
lish church-service, (as needless as it was senseless, since the 
pure form of it contains nothing but absolutely Christian 
prayer, anil is as fit for the most stammering Protestant 
lips as for Dante's), destroyed all the definite meaning of it,* 
and left merely the vague expression of desire for peace, on 
quite unregarded terms. For of the millions of people who 
utter the prayer at least weekly, there is not one in a 
thousand who is ever taught, or can for themselves find 
out, either what a holy desire means, or a right counsel 
means, or a just work means, — or what the world is, or what 
the peace is which it cannot give. And half an hour after 
they have insulted God by praying to Him in this deadest 
of all dead languages, not undurstanded of the people, they 
leave the church, themselves pacified in their perennial deter- 
mination to put no check on their natural covetousness ; to 
act on their own opinions, be they right or wrong ; to do 

* Missing, in the phrase ' that our hearts may be set to atej ' the 
entire oeDse of the balanoed clause in the original, — -namely, that the 
Iaw of God is (liven to be the sbielJ and comfort of the aoul ngainst 
Hpiritnal enemies, as the merciful angeLt encamp round un againat 
oarthi; onea 
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whatever they can make money by, be it just or unjust ; 
and to thrust themselves, with the utmost of their soul and 
strungth, to the highest, by them attainable, pinnacle of the 
most bedrummed and betrumpeted booth in the Fair of the 
World. 

The prayer, in its pure text, is essentially, indeed, a 
monastic one; but it is written for the great Monastery of 
the Servants of God, whom the world hates. It cannot be 
uttered with honesty but by these ; nor can it ever be 
answered but with the peace bequeathed to these, 'not as 
the world giveth.' 

Of which peace, the nature is not to be without war, but 
undisturbed in the midst of war; and not without enemies, 
but without fear of them. It is a peace without pain, 
because desiring only what is holy ; without anxiety, be- 
cause it thinlcs only what is right ; without disappointment, 
because a just work is always successful ; without sorrow, 
because 'great peace have they which love Thy Law, and 
nothing shall offend them ; ' and without terror, because the 
God of all battles is its Guard. 

So far as any living souls in the England of this day can 
use, understandingly, the words of this collect, they are 
already, consciously or not, companions of ail good labourers 
in the vineyard of God. For those who use it reverently, 
yet have never set themselves to find out what the com- 
mandments of God are, nor how loveable they are, nor how 
far, instead of those commandments, the laws of the world 
are the only code they care for, nor how far they still think 
their own thoughts and speak their own words, it is as- 
suredly time to search out these things. And I believe that, 
after having searched them out, no sincerely good and re- 
ligious person would 6nd, whatever his own particular form 
of belief might be, anything which he could reasonably re- 
fuse, or which he ought in anywise to fear to profess before 
all men, in the following statement of creed and resolution, 
which must be written with tiieir own hand, and signed, with 
the solemnity of a vow, by every person received into the St. 
George's Company. 
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nighty, M&ker o( 
md creatures visible 



ind tlie guodn< 



L I trust in the Living God, Father 
heaven and earth, and of all things a 
and invisible. 

1 trust in the kindness of His 
of His work. 

And 1 will strive to love Him, and keep His Uw, and 
Gee His work, while I live. 

II. I trust in the nobleness of human nature, in the majesty 

of its faculties, the folness of its mercy, and the joy of 
its love. 

And I will strive to love my neighbour as myself, and, 
even when I cannot, will act as if I did. 

III. I will la1)our, with such strength and opportunity as 
God gives me, for my own daily bread ; and all that my 
band finds to do, I will do with my might. 

IV. 1 will not deceive, or cause to be deceived, any human 
being for my gain or pleasure ; nor hurt, or cause to be 
hurt, any human being for my gain or pleasure ; nor 
rob, or cause to be robbed, any human being for my 
gain or pleasure. 

V. I will not kill nor hurt any liWng creature needlessly, nor 

destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to save and 
comfort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty, upon the earth. 

VI. I will strive to raise my own body and soul daily into 
higher powers of duty and happiness ; not in rivalship 
or contention with others, but for the help, delight, and 

ir of others, and for the joy and peace of my own life. 

VII. I will obey all the laws of my country faithfully ; and 
the orders of its monarch, and of all persons appointed 
to be in authority under its monarch, so far as such laws 
or commands are consistent with what 1 suppose to be 
the law of God ; and when they are not, or seem in 
anywise to need change, I will oppose them loyally and 
deliberately, not with malicious, concealed, or disorderly 

VIII. And with the same faithfulness, and under the limits 
of the same obedience, which I render to the laws of 
my country, and the commands of its rulers, I will obey 
the laws of the Society called oE St. George, into which I 
am this day received ; and the orders of its masters, and 

persons appointed to be in authority under its 
masters, so long as I remain a Companion, called of St. 
George. 
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I will not enter in the present letter on any notice of tlie 
terms of this creed and vow ; nor of the grounds which 
many persons wlioae help I Binceruly desire, may purceive 
for hesitation in signing it. Further definitions of its mean- 
ing will be given as occasion cornea ; nor shall I ever ask any 
one to sign it whom I do not know to be capable of under> 
standing and holding it in the sense in which it is meant. 1 
proceed at once to define more explicitly those laws ot the 
Company of St. George to which it refers, and which must, 
at least in their power, be known before they can be vowed 
fealty to. 

The object of the Society, it has been stated again and 
again, is to buy land in England ; and thereon to train into 
the healthiest and most refined life possible, as many Eng- 
lishmen, Englishwomen, and English children, as the land we 
possess can maintain in comfort ; to establish, for them and 
their descendants, a national store of continually augmenting 
wealth ; and to organize the government of the persons, and 
administration of the properties, under laws which shall be 
just to all, and secure in their inviolable foundation on the 
Law of God, 

"To buy land," I repeat, or beg it ; but by no means to 
steal it, or trespass on it, as I perceive the present holders 
of the most part of it are too ready to do, finding any bits 
of road or common which they can pilfer unobserved. Are 
they quite mad, then ; and do they think the monster mob, 
gaining every day in force and knowledge, will let their 
park walls stand much longer, on those dishonest terms? 
Doubtful enough their standing is, even on any terms ! 

But our St. George's walls will be more securely founded, 
on this wise. The rents of our lands, though they will be 
required from the tenantry as strictly as those of any other 
estates, will differ from common rents primarily in being 
lowered, instead of raised, in proportion to every improve- 
ment made by the tenant ; secondly, in that they will be 
entirely used for the benefit of the tenantry themselves, or 
better culture of the estates, no monev being ever taken by 
the landlords unless they earn it by their own personal labour. 
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For the benefit of the tenftiitry, I say ; but by no means, 
always, for benefit of which tliey can be immediately con- 
scious. Tlie rents of any [larticuW farmer will seldom be 
returned to him in work on his own fields, or investment in 
undertakings which promote his interest. The rents of a rich 
estate in one shire of Etig-laud may be spent on a poor one 
in another, or in the purchase of wild ground, anywhere, on 
which years of labour must be sunk before it can yield re- 
turn ; or in minerals, or Greek vases, for the parish school. 
Therefore with the use made of the rents paid, the tenantry 
will have no practical concern whatever; they will only rec- 
ognise gradually that the use has been wise, in finding the 
prices of all serviceable articles diminishing, and all the 
terms and circumstances of their lives indicative of increased 
abundance. They will have no more right, or disposition, to 
ask their landlord what he is doing with the rents, than they 
have now to ask him how many race-horses he keeps — or 
how much he has lost on them. But the difference between 
landlords who live in Piccadilly, and spend their rents at 
Epsom and Ascot, and landlords who live on the ground they 
are lords of, and spend their rents in bettering it, will not be 
long in manifeating itself to the simplest minded tenantry ; 
nut, 1 believe, to the outside and antagonist world. 

Sundry questions lately asked me by intelligent corre- 
spondents as to the intended relations of the tenantry to the 
.Society, may beat be answered by saying simply what I shall 
do, if ever the collected wealth of the Company enables me 
to buy au estate for it as large as 1 could have bought for 
myself, if I had been a railroad contractor. 

Of course I could not touch tlie terms of the existing 
leases. The only immediate difference would be, the defi- 
nitely serviceable application of all the rents, as above stated. 
But as the leases fell in, I should offer renewal of them to 
the farmers I liked, on the single condition of their comply- 
ing with the great vital law of the St. George's Company, — 
" no use of steam power, — nor of any machines where g 
will serve " ; allowing such reduction of rent as should fully 
compensate ihem for any disadvantage or loss which they 
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could prove they incurred under these conditions. I should 
give stricC orders fur the preservation of the existing timber ; 
see tb&t tile stre&ins were not w&ntoiily polluted, and inter' 
fere in nothing else. 
Such farms as v 
than submit to the. 
re-let ; but put Ian 
the Society in thi 



mitting t(^ c 



thrown up by their tenants, rather 
eae conditions, I should be in no haste to 
nd agents on them to cultivate them for 
: best manner, and sell their produce ; — as 
■nded tenant offered for them, sub- 
i should have them for fixed rent. 
1 tor development of whatever per- 
sontti faculty and energy I i^ould find, and set, if successful, 
more easily followed example. Meantime my schools and 
museums, always small and instantly serviceable, would be 
multiplying among the villages, — youth after youth being 
instructed m the proper laws of justice, patriotism, and do- 
mestic happiness ; — those of the Companions who could re- 
side on the lands would, each on their own farm, establish 
entirely strict obedience to the ultimate laws determined 
upon as necessary :— if these laws are indeed, as 1 do not 
doubt but that sincere care can make them, pleasantly ten- 
able by honest humanity,* they will be gradually accepted 
voluntarily by the free tenants ; and the system is as certain 
to extend itself, on all sides, once seen to be right, as the 
branches of an oak sapling. 

While, therefore, I am perfectly content, for a beginning, 
with our acre of rocky land given us by Mrs. Talbot, and am 
so little impatient for any increase that I have been (juietly 
drawing ragged-robin leaves in Malhani cove, instead of 
going to see another twenty acres promised in Worcester- 
ahire, — I am yet thinking ont my system on a scale which shall 
be fit for wide European work. Of course the single Master 
of the Company cannot manage all its concerns as it extends. 
He must have, for his help, men holding the same relatioti to 
him which the Marshals of an army do to its General :— 

' Mo«t of these will be merely old Engliiih laws revived ; and the 
rem. Floretitine or Roiaan, Kiine will be iniEtituted but such as bnve 
■Ireidj' been in force ainoutr great aationa 
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bearing, that is to say, his own authority where he is not 
present ; and I believe no better name than ' Marshal ' can be 
found for these. Beneath whom, there will again be the 
landlords, resident each in his own district ; under these, the 
land agents, tenantry, tradesmen, and hired labourers, some 
of whom will be Companions, others Retainers, and others 
free tenants : and outside all this there will be of course an 
irregular cavalry, so to speak, of more or less helpful friends, 
who, without sharing in the work, will be glad to further it 
more or less, as they would any other benevolent institu- 
tion. 

The law that a Companion shall derive no profit from his 
companionship does not touch the results of his own work. 
A Companion farmer will have the produce of his farm as 
much as a free tenant ; but he will pay no dividends to the 
Companions who are 7iot farmers. 

The landlords will in general be men of independent 
fortune, who, having gifts and ingenuity, choose to devote 
such gifts to the service of the Society ; the first condition 
of their appointment to a lordship will be that they can work 
as much better than their labourers at all rural labour as a 
good knight was wont to be a better workman than his 
soldiers in war. There is no rule of supremacy that can ever 
supersede this eternal, natural, and divine one. Higher by 
the head, broader in the shoulders, and heartier in the will, 
the lord of lands and lives must for ever be, than those he 
rules ; and must work daily at their head, as Richard at the 
trenches of Acre. 

And what am I, myself then, infirm and old, who take, or 
claim, leadership even of these lords ? God forbid that I 
should claim it ; it is thrust and compelled on me — utterly 
against my will, utterly to my distress, utterly, in many 
things, to my shame. But I have found no other man in 
England, none in Europe, ready to receive it, — or even de- 
siring to make himself capable of receiving it. Such as I 
am, to my own amazement, I stand — so far as I can discern 
— alone in conviction, in hope, and in resolution, in the 
wilderness of this modern world. Bred in luxury, which I 
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perceive to hare been unjust to others, Htid destructive to 
myself ; racill&ting, foolish, and misombly fuiling' in all my 
own conduct iti life — and blown about hopelessly by storms 
of passion — I, a man clothed in soft raiment,— I, a reed 
shaken with the wind, have yet this Messajre to all men 
a^iii entrusted to me : " Behold, the axe is luid to the root 
of the trees. Whatsoever tree therefore bringeth not forth 
good fruit, shall be hewn down and cast into the 6rc." 

This message, yet once more ; and, more than message, the 
beginning of the acts that must fulfil it. For, long since, I 
have said all that needs to be said, — all that it was my proper 
charge and duty to say. In the one volume of iSesame and 
Lilies — nay, in the last forty pages of its central address to 
Englishwomen — everj-thing is told that I know of vital truth, 
everything urged that I see to be needful of vital act ; — but 
no creature answers me with any faith or any deed. They 
read the words, and say they are pretty, and go on in their 
own ways. And the day has come for me therefore to cease 
speaking, and begin doing, as best I may ; though 1 know 
not whether shall prosper, either this or that. 

And truly to all wholesome deed here in England, the 
chances of prosperity are few, and the distinctness of ad- 
versity only conquerable by fixed imagination and exhaustless 
patience — ' Adversis rerum immersabilia undis.' The wisest 
men join with the fools, and the best men with the villains, 
to prevent, it they may, any good thing being done perma- 
nently — nay, to provoke and applaud the doingof consistently 
evil things permanently. To establish a National debt, and 
in the most legal terms — how easy ! To establish a National 
store, under any legal or moral conditions of perpetuity — 
bow difficult 1 Every one calls me mad for so much as 
hoping to do so. ' This looks like a charity, this educating 
of peasants,' said the good lawyer, who drew up the already 
published conditional form of association, ' Yon must not 
establish a fund for charity ; it is sure to lead to all sorts of 
abuses, and get into wrong hands.' 

Well, yes — it in merely human probability may. I do 
venly perceive and admit, in convinced sorrow, that I live in 
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the midst of a nation of thieves and murdarflra ; • that every- 
body round me is trying to rob everybody else ; and that, 
not bravely and strongly, but in the most cowardly and 
loathsome ways of lying trade; that ' Englishman ' is now 
merely another word for blackleg and swindler ; and English 
honour and courtesy changed to the sneaking and the smiles 
of a whipped pedlar, an inarticulate Autolyous, with a steam 
liurdy-gurdy instead of a voice. Be this all so ; be it so to 
the heart's content — or liver and gall's content — of every 
modern economist and philosopher. I yet do verily trust 
that out of this festering mass of scum of the earth, and 
miserable coagulation of frog-spawn soaked in ditoh-water, 
I can here and there pluck up some drowned honour by the 
locks, and leave written orders for wholesome deed, and col- 
lected moneys for the doing thereof, which will be obeyed 
and guarded after I am gone ; and will by no means fall into 
the power of the mendicant tribe who, too cowardly and 
heartless to beg from the face of the living, steal the alms 
of the dead, and unite the apparently inconsistent oharaoters 
of beggar and thief, seasoning the compound with sacrilege. 

Little by little, if my life is spared to me, therefore, (and 
if I die, there will I doubt not be raised up some one else in 
my room) — little by little, I or they, will get moneys and 
lands together ', handful gleaned after handful ; field joined 
to Geld, and landmarks set which no man shal! dare hereafter 
remove. And over thoso fields of ours the winds of Heaven 
shall be pure ; and upon them, the work of men shall be done 
in honour and truth. 

In such vague promise, I have for the most part hitherto 
spoken, not because my own plans were unfixed, but because 
I knew they would only be mocked at, until by some years 
of persistence the scheme had run the course of the public 
talk, and until I had publicly challenged the denial of its 
principles in their abstract statement, long enough to show 
them to be invincible. Of these abstract principles, the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, twentieth, twenty-second and twenty- 
third letters in Time ntifl Ti'h, express all that ia needful ; 
* See Drat note iu the Uorrespoiideaoe. 
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only, in the years that have passed since they were written, 
the ' difficulties ' stated in the seventeenth chapter have been 
uuder constant review by nie ; and of the ways in which 
1 mean to deal with them it is now time to speak. 

Let us understand then, in the outset, the moral difference 
between a national debt and a national store. 

A national debt, like any other, may be honestly incurred 
in case of need, and honestly paid in due time. But if a man 
should be ashamed to borrow, much more should a people : 
and if a father holds it his honour to provide for his children, 
and would be ashamed to borrow from them, and leave, 
with his blessing, his note of hand, for his grandchildren to 
pay, much more should a nation be ashamed to borrow, in 
any case, or in any manner ; and if it borrow at all, it is at 
least in honour bound to borrow from living men, and not 
indebl itself to its own unborn brats. K it can't provide for 
them, at least let it not send their cradles to the pawn- 
broker, and pick the pockets of their first breeches. 

A national debt, then, is a foul disgrace, at the best. But 
it is, as now constituted, also a foul crime. National debts 
paying interest aro simply the purchase, by the rich, of 
power to tax the poor. Read carefully the analysis given of 
them above. Letter VIII., p. 104. 

The financial operations of the St. George's 
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next of books and works of art, — food, clothes, books, and 
works of art being all g'ood, and every poisonous condition 
of any of tlietn destroyed. The food will not be purveyed 
by the Borgia, nor the clothing dyod by Deianira, nor iLe 
scriptures written under dictation of the Devil instead of 
God. 

The most simply measurable part of the store of food and 
clothing will be the basis of the currency, which will be 
thus constituted. 

The standard of value will be a given weight or measure 
of grain, wine, wool, silk, flax, wood, and marble ; all an- 
swered for by the government as of line and pure quality, 
variable only within narrow limits. 

The grain will be either wheat, oats, barley, rice, or maize ; 
the wine of pure vintage, and not less than ten years old;* 
the wool, silk, and Hax of such standard as can be secured 
in constancy ; the wood, seasoned oak and pine ; and for 
fuel in log and faggot, with finest wood and marble for 
sculpture. The penny's worth, florin's worth, ducat's worth, 
and hundred ducat's worth oE each of these articles will be a 
given weight or measure of them, (the penny roll of our 
present breakfast table furnishing some notion of what, 
practically, the grain standard will become). Into the tjuea- 
tion of equivalent value I do not enter here ; it will be at 
once determined practically as soon as the system is in work. 
Of these articles the government will always have in its 
possession as much as tnay meet the entire demand of its 
currency in circulation. That is to say, when it has a mill- 
ion in circulation, the million's worth of solid property must 
be in its storehouses : as much more as it can gather, of 
course ; but never less. So that, not only, for his penny, 
llorin, ducat, or hundred-ducat note, a man may always be 
certain of having his pound, or ton, or pint, or cask, of the 
thing he chooses to ask for, from the government storehouses, 
hut if the holders of the million of currency came in one day 
to ask for their money's worth, it would be found ready for 
.9 escclucUsE all inferior kinds : wine which will keep ten Tearc 
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them in one or other form of those subatantiat articles. 
Consequently, the sum ot the circulating currency being 
known, the minimum quantity of store will be known. The 
^um of the entire currency, in and out of circulation, will be 
given annually on every note issued (no issues of currency 
being made but on the first day of the year), and In each 
district, every morning, the quantities of the currency in and 
out of circulation in that district will be placarded at the 
doors of the government district bank. 

The metallic currency will be of absolutely pure gold and ' 
silver, and of those metals only ; the ducat and half-ducat in 
gold, the florin, penny, halfpenny, and one-fifth of penny in 
silver ; the smaller coins being beat thin and pierced, the half- 
penny with two, the one-fifth of penny with five, apertures.* 
I believe this double-centime will be as fine a divisor as 1 
shall need. The florin will be worth tenpence ; the ducat, 
twenty florins. 

The weight of the ducat will be a little greater than that 
at the standaril English sovereign, and, being in absolutely 
pure gold, it will be worth at least live-and-twenty shillings 
of our present coinage. On one of its sides it will bear the 
figure of the archangel Michael ; on the reverse, a branch of 
Alpine rose: above the rose-branch, the words 'Sit splen- 
dor ' ; f above the Michael, ' Fiat voluntas ' ; under the rose- 
_^ranch, ' sicut in coelo'; under the Michael, 'et in terra,' 
;h the year of the coinage : and round the edge of the 
Domini.' 

_ The lialf-ducat will bear the same stamp, except that wfaOe 
on the ducat the St. Michael will be represented standing on 
the dragon, on the half-ducat he will be simply armed, and 
bearing St. George's shield. 

* I shall use this delicate coinage as a meuia of edacntion in fineness 
of teach, uDil care of small things, and for proctiooL lessona in aritlime- 
tio, lo the jouD^r children, in whoAe handi) it, will principally be. It 
will never be wanlc<l for alms ; and for small purchsaes, as no wares will 
be offereil at elerenpenco three- farthings tor a shilling, or niuepenco 
fonr-fifths for a florin, thero will be no uaressoDabla trouble. The obil- 
dren shall buy tbeii own toys, ami have nnoe till they are atile to do so. 

f The lieginning ot the last verse of the prayer of Moses, Psalm lO, 
Vol. Ill,— 4 
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On the florin, the St. George's shield uiilj- ; the Alpine 
rose on all threp. 

On the penny, St, George's shield oti one side and llie 
Eugliali daisy on the other, without inscription. The pierced 
fractional cuina will only bear a chased wreatben fillet, with 
the required apertures in its interstices. 

There will be considerable loss by wear on a coinage of 
this pure metal ; but nothing is so materially conducive to 
the honour of a state in all financial function as the purity 
of its coinage ; and the loss will never, on the whole cur- 
rency, equal annually the tenth part of the value of the gun- 
powder spent at present in salutes or fireworks; and, if a 
nation can afford to pay for loyal noise, and fancies in fire, it 
may also, and much more rationally, for loyal truth and beauty 
in its circulating signs of wealth. Nor do I doubt that a cur- 
rency thus constituted will gradually enter into European 
commerce, and become everywhere recognised and exemplary. 

Supposing any Oontinonlal extension of the Company it- 
self took place. Its coinage would remain the same for the 
duoat, but the shield of the State or Province would be 
Bubstituted for St. George's on the minor coins. 

There will bo no ultimate dilEoulty in obtaining the bullion 
necessary for this coinage, for the State will have no use for 
the precious metais, except for its currency or its art. An 
Englishman, as he is at present educated, takes pride in eat- 
ing out of a silver plate ; and in helping, out of a silver 
tureen, the richest swindlers he can ask to dinner. The 
companions of St. George may drink out of pewter, and eat 
off delft, but they will have no knaves for guests, though 
often beggars ; and they will be always perfectly well able to 
afford to buy five or ten pounds' worth of gold and silver for 
their pocket change ; and even think it no overwhelming fis- 
cal calamity if as much c-ven as ten shillings should be actu- 
ally lost in a year, by the wear of it ; seeing that the wear of 
their dinner napkins will be considerably greater in the same 
time. I suppose that ten pounds' worth of bullion for the 
head of each family will amply supply the necessary t{uantity 
for circulation ; but if it should be found convenient to have 
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fifteen — twenty — or fifty pounds in such £orm, the national 
store will assuredly in time accuinulnte to suoh desirable 
level. But it will always be a matter of absolute financial in- 
difference, what part of the currency is in gold, and what in 
paper ; its power being simply that of a government receipt 
for goods received, givirjg claim to ilieir return on demand. 
The holder of the receipt may have it, if be likes, writtun un 
gold instead of paper, provided iic bring the gold for il to be 
written on ; but he may no more have a bar of gold made 
into money than a roll of foolscap, unless he brings the goods 
for which the currency is the receipt. And it will therefore, 
by St, George's taw, be as much forgery to imitate the na- 
tional coin in gold, as in paper. 

Next to this store, which is the basis of its currency, the 
government will attend to the increase of store of animal 
food — not mummy food, in tins, but living, on land and sea ; 
keeping under strictest overseership its breeders of cattle, 
and fishermen, and having always at its command such sup- 
ply of animal food as may enable it to secure absolute consist- 
ency of price in the main markets. In cases when, by any 
disease or accident, the sup]iiy of any given animal food be- 
comes difficult, its price will not be raised, but its salo 
stopped. There can be no evasion of such prohibition, be- 
cause every tradesman in food will be merely the salaried 
servant of the company, and there will be no temptation to it, 
because his salary will be the same, whether he sells or not. 
Of ail articles of general consumption, the government tvill 
furnish its own priced standard ; any man will bo allowed to 
sell what he can produce above that standard, at what price 
he can get for it ; but all goods below the government 
standard will be marked and priced as of such inferior qual- 
ity; — and all bad food, cloth, or other article of service, de- 
stroyed. And the supervision will be rendered simple by 
the fewness of the articles permitted to be sold at all ; for 
the dress being in all classes as determined as the heraldry of 
coronets, and for the most part also rigorously simple ; and 
all luxurious living disgraceful, the entire means of dot 
life will be within easy definition. 
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Of course the idea of regulating dress generally will be 
looked upon by the existing British, public as ridiculous. But 
it has become ridiculous because masters and mistresses at- 
tempt it solely for their own pride. Even with that entirely 
selfish endy the natural instinct of human creatures for obe- 
dience^ when in any wholesome relations with their superi- 
orSy has enabled the masters to powder their coachmen's 
wigSy and polish their footmen's legs with silk stockings , 
and the mistresses to limit their lady's maids^ when in attend- 
anccy to certain styles of cap. 

Now as the dress regulations of the St. George's Company 
will be quite as much for the pride of the maid as the mis- 
tress, and of the man as the master, I have no fear but they 
will be found acceptable, and require no strictness of enforce- 
ment. The children of peasants, though able to maintain 
their own families, will be required to be as clean as if they 
were charity-boys or girls ; nobody will be allowed to wear 
,the cast clothes of other people, to sell or pawn their own, or 
to appear on duty, agricultural or whatever other it may be, in 
rags, any more than the Horse Guards or the Queen's dairy- 
maids are now ; also on certain occasions, and within such lim- 
its as are needful for good fellowship, they will be urged to as 
much various splendour as they can contrive. The wealth of 
the peasant women will be chiefly in hereditary golden orna- 
ments of the finest workmanship ; and in jewellery of uncut 
gems, — agates only, or other stones of magnitude, being al- 
lowed to be cut, and gems of large size, which are worth the 
pains, for their beauty ; but these will be chiefly used in deco- 
rative architecture or furniture, not in dress. The dress of the 
officers of the company will be on all occasions plainer than 
that of its peasants ; ])ut hereditary nobles will retain all the 
insignia of their rank, the one only condition of change re- 
quired on their entering the St. George's Company being the 
use of uncut jewels, and therefore — seldom of diamonds.'*' 

* I never saw a rough diamond worth setting, until the Bishop of 
Natal gave me a sharply crjstallized one from the African fields. Per- 
haps a star or two of cut ones may bo permitted to the house-mis- 
tresscB on great occasions. 
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staple of the Company's 
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of classical books will be placed in every 
number of eopies enough to supply all 
jsica will be perfecily printed and perfectly 
me size of volume, unless where engravings 
: besides these village libraries, there will 
ivery district, containing all good ancient 
: gradually, as the design expands itself, 
> time passes on, absorbing, by gift, or purchase, the 
s of private libraries, and connecting themselves witii 
situilarly expanding museums of natural history. In all 
schools, ibe books necessary for their work will be given to 
tiie pupils ; and one of their earliest lessons will be the keep- 
ing ihem clean and orderly. 

By ordering of Fors, I went only this last month to see 
the school in which Wordsworth was educated. It remains, 
as It was then, a school for peasant lads only ; and the doors 
of its little library, therefore, hang loose on their decayed 
hinges ; and one side of the schoolroom is utterly dark — the 
window on that side having been long ago walled up, either 
'because of the window-tax, or perhaps it had got broken,' 
suggested the guardian of the place. 

Now it is true that this state of things cannot last long ; 
but the cure will be worse than the disease. A lit of reac- 
tionary vanity and folly is sure to seize the village autliuri- 
ties ; that old schoolroom, with its sacred associations, will 4. 
be swept from the hillside, and a grand piece of Birmingham 
Gothic put up, with a master from Kensington, and enforced 
weekly competitive examination in Sanscrit, and the Bino- 
mial Theorem. 

All that the school wants is, hinges to its library doors as 
good as every shop in the street has to its shutters ; the win- 
dow knocked through again where it was originally ; the 
books whose bindings are worn out, rebound, and a few 
given (in addition to those on the subjects of arithmetic and 
grammar), which the boys may rather ask leave to read, than 
lake opportunity to throw into corners. 
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But the ten or twenty pounds needed for this simple ref 
ormatioti could, 1 suppose, at present, by no persu.tsion nor 
argument, be extrautt^d frum the uiiitud pockets uf the gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood. Meantime, while the library 



doors flap useless c 



the 



iges 



, the old I 



in try c 



yard is grim with parallelograms of iron palisade, enforced 
partly to get some sacred market for the wares of the rich 
buying up the country ; and partly 
their putrifying pride. 
of St. George's Company, dead, 
, permit none. But they will 
complement of hinges to their 



ironmongers n 

to protect thei 

Of such iron stores the mei 

will need none, and livin 

strictly enforce the proper 

school-library doors. 

The resuscitation of the, at present extinct, art of writing 
being insisted upon in the school exercises of the higher 
classes, the libraries will be gradually enriched with manu- 
scripts of extreme preciousnesa. A well-written book is as 
much pleasanCer and more beautiful than a printed one as a 
picture is than an engraving ; and there are many forms of 
the art of illumination which were only hi their infancy at 
the time when the wooden blocks of Germany abolished the 
art of scripture, and of which the revival will be a necessary 
result of a proper study of natural history. 

In next JFors, I shall occupy myself wholly with the Bub- 
ject of our Art education and property ; and in that for 
December, I hope to publish the legal form of our constitu- 
tion revised and complete. The terminal clauses respecting 
the Companions' right of possession in the lands will be 
found modified, or in great part omitted, in the recast deed ; 
but I am neither careful nor fearful respecting the terms 
of this Instrument, whic^h is to be regarded merely as a 
mechanical means of presently getting to work and having 
land legally secured to us. The ultimate success or failure 
of the design will not in the least depend on the terms o( 
our constitution, hut on the quantity of living honesty and 
pity which can be found, to be constituted. If there is not 
material enough out of which to choose Companions, or 
energy enough in the Companions chosen to fill the chain- 
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any one else can foresee the issue, far less verbally or legally 
limit it ; but in which, broadly, by the carrying out of the 
primaliy accepted laws of Obedience and Economy, the 
Master and Marshals will become the Ministry of the State, 
Answerable for the employment of its revenues, for its re- 
)&lions with external powers, and for such change of its 
Ikws as from time to time may be found needful : the 
Landlords will be. the resident administrators of its lands, 
and immediate directors of all labour, — its captains in war, 
and magistrates in peace : the tenants will constitute its 
agricultural and military force, having such domestic and 
acquisitive independence as may be consistent with patriotic 
and kindly fellowship ; and the artists, schoolmen, tradesmen, 
and inferior labourers, will form a body of honourably paid 
retainers, undisturbed in their duty by any chance or care 
relating to their means of subsistence. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



Mem. for Prvfettor But/cin. 

The (oUowing ia t&ken trom the Edinltargh Coarant of 3nd inat.: — 

"I'be N'lUtUiU Magazine liiads off with a bold and original article, 
tbe aecUDd of a series, ou the Bomewhst Btortlitig subject of ' The Com- 
mercial Value of Uaman Life,' in which it states that humoa life haa 
ita ciinnneiciai value, nud tbnt 'those who bring tomDnl ita aacredneaa 
aa a |ilea foi protective legislation of nn7 and every kind are anBOining 
not only a. fuJae posiUon, but a pmition that ia likely to work a aerions 
injury upoa the country at large.' An elaborate discussion of 'The 
Plimsoll Protest,' and a description of the ' Inman Line ' of ateamers, 
with the DHual teohuioal matter, make np an unnaually interesting 
number. " 

" What can tbia mean ? Does it point to something still more brutal 
than the ' camivoroua teeth theory ? * 

" Submitted, with much Tcnpect, U> Mr. Ruakiu, for the Nota and 
pondenee in Fori—i! deemed Bdmissible. 
h September, 1875. J. M." 

A peculiarly sad instance of death from lead -poisoning was investi- 
gated this week before Dr. Uardwicke, at an inquest held in London. 
Tbe deceased. Mary *nn Wilaon, only three weeks ago went to work at 
a white-lead factoiy. After being there two or three days she felt the 
effects of lead -poisoning, which turned her lipa blue. Subaequently 
the neighbours found her lying on the floor in convulsions, and in n 
dying state; and tbe next day she died from congestion of the brain, 
an'I disease of the cheat organs, conseqaent on tbe evil effects of her 
employment. The coroner recommended that persons who followed 
Lbis employment should drink diluted aulphoric acid, to counteract the 
action of the paaaii.~Dimiln//luiin Dailg Pott. Sept. 2, 1875. 

Dt™(nn«, onfl Uilangni'i wWch iIibII bnvii nowitotto drink, but oolj Uu bimt Mllpliai 
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LETTER LIX. 

Hebnb Hill, Zrd October^ 1875. 

The day before yesterday I went with a young English 
girl to see her nurse ; who was sick of a lingering illness^ 
during which, with kindliest intent, and sufficient success, 
(as she told me,) in pleasing her, books had been chosen for 
her from the circulating library, by those of her pious friends 
whose age and experience qualified them for such a task. 

One of these volumes chancing to lie on the table near me, 
I looked into it, and found it to be Stepping Heavenward ; — 
as far as I could make out, a somewhat long, but not unin- 
telligent, sermon on the text of Wordsworth's Stepping West- 
ward, In the five minutes during which I strayed between 
the leaves of it, and left the talk of my friend with her nurse 
to its own liberty, I found that the first chapters described 
the conversion of an idle and careless young lady of sixteen 
to a solemn view of her duties in life, which she thus expresses 
at the end of an advanced chapter : " I am resolved never to 
read worldly books any more ; and my music and drawing I 
have laid aside for ever." * 

The spiritually walled cloister to which this charming child 
of modern enlightenment thus expresses her determination to 
retire, differs, it would appear, from the materially walled 
monastic shades of the Dark Ages, first, by the breadth and 
magnanimity of an Index Expurgatorius rising to interdic- 
tion of all uninspired books whatsoever, except Baxter's 
SainVs Rest^ and other classics of evangelical theology ; 
and, secondly, by its holy abhorrence of the arts of picture 

* I quote from memory, and may be out in a word or two ; not in the 
sense : but I don^t know if the young lady is really approved by the 
author, and held up as an example to others ; or meant, as I have taken 
her, for a warning. The method of error, at all events, is accurately 
and clearly shown. 
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earn ; and wliicli also, wbea 
learned, are too likely to be used in the service of idols ; 
while the skills which our modern g-ospel substitutes for both, 
of steam-whistle, ii&mely, and photograph, supply, with all 
that they need of terrestrial pleasure, the ears which God hai 
redeemed from spiritual deafness, and the eyes which He has 
turned from darkness to light. 

My readers are already, 1 hope, well enough acquainted 
9 of the St. George's Company to fear no 
a restrictions of enjoyment, nor imperative choice of 
their books, carried to this celestially Utopian strictness. And 
yet, understanding the terms of the sentence with true and 
scholarly accuracy, I must, in educational legislation, insist 
on the daughters of my Companions fulfilling this resolution 
to the letter : " I am resolved never to read worldly books any 
more, and tny music and drawing 1 have laid aside for ever." 
'' Worldly books " ? Yes ; very certainly, when you know 
; for I will have you to abjure, with World, 
i!, the literature of all the three : — and your 
is to say, all music and drawing 
ily for yoiir own glory or amuse- 



which ihet 

Plash, and Devii, the 
music and drawing,— 
which you have Wr 

nicnt, and respecting which you have no idea that it may ever 
become, in a far truer sense, other people's music and drawing. 
For all the arts of mankind, and womankind, are only 
rightly learned, or practised, when they are so with the 
definite purpose of pleasing or teaching others. A child 
dancing for its own delight, — a lamb leaping, — or a fawn at 
play, are happy and holy creatures; but they are not artists. 
An artist is — and recollect this definition, (put in capitals for 
quick reference,)— A PERSON WHO HAS SUBMITTED 
TO A LAW WHICH IT WAS PAINFUL TO OBEY, 
THAT HE MAY BESTOW A DELIGHT WHICH IT 
IS GRACIOUS TO BESTOW.* 

" To make the dt^finition by itaelt complete, the words 'in his work' 
should be added after ' Rubniittod ' and ' by bis work ' nttei ' bestow ' ; 
.0 leara without those phrases, wbiub ure of ooursu to be 
leiBtood. 
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"A painful law," I say ; yet full of pain not in the sense 
of torture, but of stringency, or constraint ; and labour, 
increasing, it may be, sometimes into aching of limbs, and 
panting of breasts ; but these stronger yet, for every ache, 
and broader for every pHiit ; and fartiier and farther strength- 
ened from danger of rheumatic ache, and consumptive pant 

This, so far as the Arts are concerned, is ' entering in at the 
Strait gate,' of which entrance, and its porter's lodge, you 
will find farther account given in my fourth morning in 
Florence, which I should like you to read, as a preparation 
for the work more explicitly now to be directed under SL 
Geoi^e. The immediate gist of it, for those who do not care 
to read of Florence, I must be irksome enough again to give 
here ; namely, that the word Strait, applied to the entrance 
into Lite, and the word Narrow, applied to the road of Life, 
do not mean that the road is so fenced that few can travel it, 
however much they wish, (like the entrance to the pit of a 
theatre),* but that, for each person, it is at first so stringent, 
so difEcult, and so dull, being between close hedges, that few 
will enter it, though all may. In a second sense, and an 
equally vital one, it is not merely a Strait, i 
straight, or right road ; only, in this right: 
all traced by hedges, wall, or telegraph wire 
by posts higher than winter's snow ; but, < 
often difficult to trace among morasses and mounds of desert, 
even by skilful sight ; and by blind persons, entirely unten- 
able, unless by help of a guide, director, rector, or rex : which 
you may conjecture to be the reason why, when St. Paul's 
eyes were to be opened, out of the darkness which meant 
only the consciousness of utter mistake, to seeing what way 
he should go, his director was ordered to come to him in the 
*' street which is called Straight." 

Now, bringing these universal and eternal facts down to 
this narrow, straight, and present piece of business we have 
in hand ; the Rrst thing we have to learn to draw is an ex- 
tremely narrow, and an extremely direct, line. Onlv, obsurve, 

" Tbe ■ fow there be that find it ' ih added, mi an notual fact ; a fact 
ocnueqaeutnot on tbe way's beingnorrow, bat on its being UiMgreeahle. 
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true aiid vital direction does not mean that, without any de- 
flection or warp hy antagonist force, we can tiy, or walk, or 
□reap at once to our mark ; but tliat, whatever tho antagonist 
force ntav be, we so know and mean our mark, thui we shall 
at last precisely arrive at it, just as surely, and it may be in 
some cases more quickly, than If we had been unafTooted by 
lateral or opposing force. And this higher order of contend- 
ing and victorious rightneas, which in our present business 
is best represented by the track of an arrow, or rille-ahot, 
affected in its course both by gravity and the wind, is the 
more beautiful Tightness or directness of the two, and the 
one which all fine art sets itself principally to achieve. But 
its quite first step must nevertheless be in the simple produc- 
tion of the mathematical Right line, as far as the hand can 
draw it ; Joining two points, that is to say, with a straight 
visible track, which shall as neariy as possible fulfil the matU.;- 
matical definition of a line, "length without breadth." 

And the two points had better at first be placed at the 
small distance of an inch from each other, both because it is 
easy to draw so short a line, and because it is- well for us to 
know, eariy in life, the look of the length of an inch. And 
when we have learned the look of our own English inch, we 
will proceed to learn the look of that which will probably be 
our currency measure of length, the French inch, for that is 
a better standard than ours, for European acceptance. 

Here, I had made arrangements for the production of a 
plate, and woodcut, to illustrate the first steps of elementary 
design ; but the black-plague of cloud already more than 
once spoken of (as connected probably with the diminution 
of snow on the Alps), has rendered it impossible for my 
assistants to finish their work in time. This disappointment 
1 accept thankfully as the ordinance of my careful and 
Atropos, — the third Fors ; and am indeed 
quickly enough apprehensive of her lesson in it. She wishes 
me, I doubt not, to recognise that I was foolish in designing 
ichnical advice into my political letters ; 
and to understand that the giving of clear and separate direc- 
tions for elementary art-practice is now an imperative duty 
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tor me, and that these art-lessons must be in com pan i<iri ship 
with my other school books on the Earth and its Flowers. 

1 must tie^ds do her bidding ; and as 1 gather mv past 
work on rocks and plants together, so I must, day by day, 
gather what 1 now know to be ripht of my pasl uork on art 
together ; and, not in sudden thought, but in the resumption 
of purpose which I humbly and sincerely entreat my mistress 
[o pardon me for having abandoned under pressure of ex- 
treme fatigue, I will publish, in the samt form as the geology 
and botany, what I desire to ratify, and fasten with nails in 
a sure place, with instant applicability to school and univer- 
sity exercises, of my former writings on art." 

But this, 1 beg ray readers to observe, will be the seventh 
large book I have actually at this time passing through the 
s having written and published four volumes 
3tures I in the last six years; every word of 
them weighed with care. This is what I observe the Daily 
Telegraph calls giving 'utterances few and far between.' 
But it is as much certainly as I am able at present to manage; 
knd T iimsl beg my correspondents, therefore, to have 
generally patience with me when 1 don't answer ihcir letters 
by return of post ; and above all things, to write thtm clear, 
and in a round hand, with all the ms and ns. well distin- 
guished from t(s. 

The woodcut, indeed, prepared for this Fore was to have 
been a lesson in writing ; but that must wait till next vear, 

• Namely, Modem PainUrrt, Slonet oj Vctiiet, Settn Lump*, and 
E'ementt i/f Drnmng, I cat these books to pieces, becaofe in the three 
first, all the religious Dotiona are Durrow, and many false ; and in the 
toDTth. there is a vital miRtnke about outline, doing great damsge to all 
thereat. 

\ Fort, Arindne. Lnne'n MeiuU. PronfiTiiim, Dmealion, Moi^tiingK in 
PloTtnef — andthie: and f on r of tbexe reijuire the careful preparation 
of diawingH (or them by my own bond, and one of thet^e drawings alone, 
for PTotei-}iiH'i, thlf last Juae, took mc a good ten days' work, aud that 
hard. 

t Inaugural Ltctvrai,ArrUni Pentfliei, VtitiC Arno.vaAEiiglf'e Nat ; 
bcoidea a oonis! on Florentine Scnlpture, ^iven last year, and Dot yet 
printed, the substaaoe of it being iu re-mcidifiDatiun (or Morningt in 
Floraiea, 
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now ; meantime von may best prepare yourself for that, and 
all other lessons to be given in my new edition of the 
Elements of Drawing, by beginning to form your own 
cherished and onlerly treasures of beautiful art. For although 
the greatest treasury in that kind, belonging' to St. George'i 
Company, will be as often aforesaid public property, in our 
museums, every householder of any standing whatever among 
us will also have his own domestic treasury, becoming hered- 
itary as accumulative ; and accurately catalogued, so thut 
others may know what peculiar or separate good things are 
to be found in his house, and have graciously permitted use 
of them if true necessity be. 

The basis, however, of such domestic treasury will of 
course be common to all ; every household having its proper 
books for religious and economic service, and its clossie 
authors, and engravings. 

With the last we must at present class, and largely use, 
the more perishable treasure of good photographs ; these, 
it doubt but that modern science will sue- 
not already done so,) in rendering perma- 
11 events, permanent copies oE many may 
1 all our schools. Of such domestic treas- 
1 with a photograph of the picture by Fra 
I Lippi, representing the Madonna ; which picture 
last year had its place over the door of the inner room of 
the Uflisi of Florence, beyond the Tribune. This photo- 
graph can of course eventually be procured in any numbers ; 
and, assuming that my readers will get one, I shall endeavour 
in this and future numbers of thrs, to make it useful to 
them, and therefore a treasure.* 

The first thing you are to observe in it is that the figures 
are represented as projecting in front of a frame or window- 
sill. The picture belongs, therefore, to the class meant to 
be, as far as possible, deceptively like reality ; and is in this 
respect entirely companionable wich one long known in our 



ceed, (if it haf 
~ lippo 



• Mr. W. Ward, 2, Church TarracB 
an; ueceHSBry icformatiou about thii 
to iu Fon; oaA genoratly have them □ 



Riohmoud. Surrey, will give 
or other pbotographa referred 
I sole I but see terminal Note. 
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piciure-shops, and greatly popular with the British innkeep- 
er, of a smuggler on the look-out, witli his hand and pistol 
projecting over the window-sill. The only differences in 
purpose between the painter of this Anglican subject and 
the Florentine's, are, first, that the Florentine wishes to 
give the impression, not of a smuggler's being in the same 
room with yon, but of the Virgin and Child's being so ; and, 
secondly, that in this representation he wishes not tnerely 
to attain deceptive reality; but to concentrate all the skill 
and thought that his hand and mind possess, in making that 
reslity noble, 

Ne\t, you are to observe that with this unusually positive 
realism of representation, there is also an unusually mystic 
spiritualism of conception. Nearly all the Madonnas, even 
of the most strictly defotional schools, themselves support 
the child, either on their knees or in their arms. But here, 
ihe Christ is miraculously borne by ajt angel ; — the Madon- 
na, though aeated on her throne, worships with both hands 
lifted. 

Thirdly, you wilt at first be pained by the decision of line, 
and, in the children at least, iincomelinCBa of feature, which 
are chsracteriatie, the first, of purely-tlescended Etriiscan 
work ; the second, of tlie Florentine school headed after- 
wards by DonatcUo. But it is absolutely necessarv, for 
right progress in knowledge, that you begin by observing 
and tracing decisive lines ; and that you consider dignity 
iind simplicity of expreasion more than beauty of feature. 
Remember also that a photograph necessarily loses the most 
subtle beauty of all things, because it cannot represent blue 
or grey colours," and darkens red ones ; so thai all gluwing 
, ind warm shadows become too dark. Be assured, iieverthe- 
leas, (hat you have, in this photograph, imperfect as it is, a 
most precious shadow and image of one of the greatest 
works ever produced bv hand of man : and begin the study 
of it piece by piece. If you fancy yourself able to draw nt 
ail. roH mav begin by practice over and over again t!ie little 
* Tbe transpateaC part of the veil «hicb descBnda from the point of 
cap ii entirely lost, tar iastaDcu, in tliis ModuQnii. 
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angular band on the forehead, with its studs, and the con- 
nected chain of pearls. There are seven pearls and fourteen 
studs ; the fifleeuth, a. little larger, at the angle of the 
transparent cap ; and four more, retiring. They are lo be 
drawn with a fine brush and sepia, measuring the exact 
length of the band first ; then marking its double curve, 
depressed in the centre, and rising over the hair, and then 
tfae studs and pearls in their various magnitudes. If you 
can't manage these, try the spiral of the chair ; if not that, 
buy a penny's worth of marbles and draw them in a row. 



md meditate upon it, if you have 
And in my Christmas Pors I will 

ind beads, and coral, and 
I time — it is quite possible — you 
'a marble and a snail's shell ; and 
: capital ; and an Ionic cupital ; 
1 a Solomon's Tem- 
n it ; and a Nehecniah's tem- 



,nd pick Up a 
any time for meditation, 
tell you something about n 
pearls, and shells ; and J 
may be able to draw a bni 
a sea urchin ; and a Dor 
and a Parthenon, and a Virgin 
pie, and a Spirit of Wisdor 
pie, and a Madonna in it, 

This photograph, then, is to be our first domestic posses- 
sion in works of art ; if any difficulty or improper cost occur 
in attaining it, I will name another to answer its purpose ; 
but this will be No. 1 iti our household catalogue of refer- 
ence : which will never be altered, so that the pieces may 
always be referred to merely by their numbers. 

Of public, or museum property in art, I have this month 
laid also the minute foundation, by tlie purchase, for our 
schools, of the engravings named in the annexed prlntselter's 
account.* 

And respecting the general operation of these schools, 
and of the museums connected with them, the conclusion, 
which I am happy to announce, of the purchase of a piece 
of ground for the first of them, for six hundred pounds, re- 
quires some small special commentary. 

Of such science, art, and literature as are properly con- 
nected with hufibandry, (see Note a, p. 456 of Vol. II.,) 
Si. George primarily acknowledges the art which provides 
* Last but one article in the Note*. 
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with a ploughshare, — and if need still be Eor thoee more 
,vagc iiistrumeiits, — with spear, sword, and armour. 
""herefore, it is fitting that of his schools " for the work- 
■I and labourers of England," the first should be placed in 
iffield : (I suppose, originally Sheaf-field ; but do not at 
rest on that etymology, having had no time to inquire 
to it.) 

Besides this merely systematic and poetical fitness, there 
the farther practical reason for our first action being 
among this order of craftsmen in England ; that, in cutler's 
ironwork, we have, at this actual epoch of our history, the 
best in its kind done by English hands, unsurpassable, 1 pre- 
sume, when the workman chooses to do all he knows, by that 
of any living nation. 

For these two principal reasons, (and not without further 
direction from Fora of a very distinct nature,) I expressed, 
some lime since, my purpose to place the first museum of the 
St. George's Company at .Sheffield. 

Whereupon, I received a letter, very well and kindly 
meant, from Mr. Bragge, offering me space in the existing 
Sheffield museum for whatever I chose to put there : Mr. 
Bragge very naturally supposing that this would be the 
plest mode of operatioii for me ; and the most inime- 
,tely advantageous to the town. To that (as I supposed 
private) communication I replied, in what I meant to be a 
private letter ; which letter Mr. Bragge, without asking my 
permission, read at a public dinner, with public comment on 
what he imagined to be the state of my health. 

Now, I never wrote a letter in my life which all the world 
are not welcome to read, if they will : and as Fors would 
have it so, I am glad this letter was read aloud, and widely 
circulated : only, 1 beg Mr. Bragge and the other gentlemen 
who have kindly interested themselves in the existing Shef- 
field museum to understand that, had I intended the letter 
tor publicity, it would have been couched in more courteous 
and extended into clearer explanation of my singular 
d apparently perverse conduct in what I observe the Shef- 
press, since it has had possession of the letter in ques- 
VoL. III. -5 
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tion, characterizes as "settii 
Walklev." 



igupa 






I at 



1 am glad to find the Sheffield branch of English journal- 
ism reprobating, in one instance at least, the — I had imag- 
ined now by all acclamation, divine- — principle of Competi- 
tion. But surely, the very retirement to the solitude of 
Walkley of which the same journalist complains, might have 
vindicated St. George's first quiet effort in his own work, 
from this unexpected accusation,— especially since, in so far 
as I can assert or understand the objects of either of the 
supposedly antagonist showmen, neither Mr. Bragge nor St. 
George intend taking shillings at the doors. 

Nevertheless, the impression on the mind of the Sheffield 
journalist that museums are to he opened as lively places of 
entertainment, rivals for public patronage, and that their 
most proper position is therefore ir 
deserves on St. George's part sc 
museum is, be it first observed, prii 
of entertainment, but a place of Edu( 
is, be it secondly observed, not a plac 
lion, but for tliat of already far-advai 
by no means tl 
school, or a day school, > 

Be it observe! 



I public thoroughfare, 
3 careful answer. A 

rily, : 



not at all a place 

And a museum 
: for elementary educa- 
ted scholars. And it is 
s a parish school, or a Sunday 
-the Brighton Aquarium, 
e third place, that the word ' School' 



means ' Leisure,' and that the word ' Museum ' means ' Be- 
longing to the Muses ; ' and that all schools and museums 
whatsoever, can only be, what they claim to be, and ought 
to be, places of noble instruction, when the persons who 
have a mind to use them can obtain ao much relief from the 
work, or exert so much abstinence from the dissipation, of 
the outside world, as may enable them to devote a certain 
portion of secluded, laborious, and reverent life to the attain- 
ment of the Divine Wisdom, which the Greeks supposed to 
bo the gift of Apollo, or of the Sun ; and which the Chris- 
tian knows to be the gift of Christ. Now, I hear it coutiii- 
unity alleged against me, when I advocate the raising of 
working men's wages, that already many of them have wages 
■o high that they work only three days a week, and spend 
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the other three days in drinking. And I have not the least 
doubt that under St. George's rule, when none but useful 
work is done, and when all classes are compelled to share in 
it, wages may indeed be so high, or which amounts to the 
same thing as far as our present object is concerned, time so 
short, that at least two, if not three days out of every week, 
(or an equivalent portion of time taken out of each day,) 
may be devoted by some British workmen — no more to the 
alehouse, but to, what British clergymen ought to mean, if 
they don't, by the * concerns of their immortal souls,' that is 
to say, to the contemplation and study of the works of 
God, and the learning that complete code of Natural history 
which, beginning with the life and death of the Hyssop on 
the wall, rises to the knowledge of the life and death of the 
recorded generations of mankind, and of the visible starry 
Dynasties of Heaven. 

The workmen who have leisure to enter on this course of 
study will also, I believe, have leisure to walk to Walkley. 
The museum has been set there, not by me, but by the second 
Fors, (I^chesis,) on the top of a high and steep hill, — with 
only my most admiring concurrence in her apparent intention 
that the approach to it may be at once symbolically instruct* 
ire, and practically sanitary. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



ic on a poet-card, witb- 



" ' Ul et corda nostra mandatia tnia dedila.' If aome mantuoript 
Breriar; haa omitted 'dedita,' it muat be byaalipof tbe pen. The 
sense surely is this : that while there is either war or onlf an evil and 
deoeitCnl peaoe within, Bclt-iturrGndcr to the Divine commandmenti 
above and freedom tTora terror o( foen oioDnd ate uliko impoaaible. 

" In the Engliah Prayer-book * set ' has tbe same meanint; an in Psalm 
lixviii. ver. {Kic: the writer moaos ver. 8) ; and the context shows 
the ' rest and quietueBs ' desired to be rest and quietuosB of Bpirit." 

The ' context ' cannot show anything of the sort, for tbo aentenoo !■ 
an entirely independent one : and the MS. I ase ia not a Breviary, but 
the most perfect Psalter and full service, inoluding all the hymns quoted 
by Dante, that I have Heiin in English thirteen th'centnry writing. The 
omiseion of tbe word ' deilita ' makes not the smallest diflprenoe to tbe 
point at issue— which is not the mistranslation of a word, bnt the break. 
Ing of a clanse. The mistranalation nevertheless exists also ; precisely 
btoaute. in the Bngliith Prayer-book, 'set' ha the same meaning as in 
Psalm Ixxviii. ; where the Latin word ia 'direxit,' not 'dedit' ; and 
where diMipIine ia meant, not aurrender. 

I must reserve my comments on the two most important letters next 
following, tor large type and more leisure. 

II. "I hope that you will live to aee Fort and everything printed 
without steam : it's the very ourse and unmaking of us. I i:an see it 
dreadfully in every workman that 1 come across. Since I have been 
so happily mixed up with yon these eighteen yeam, great changes have 
taken place in worlunen. It was begtntiiug fearfully when I last worked 
as a journeyman. One inatanoe among many :^The head foreman 
came to me at Uesars. Bakers', and threatened discbai^e if he caught 
me using a hand bow-saw to cut a litUe cironlar disc, whi[^h I conld 
have done in ten minutes. I then bud to go and wait my turn at the 
endless steam hbw — or aa commonly called, a band saw. I had to wait 
an hour and a half to take my turn : tbe steam saw did it in perhapa 
three minutes ; but the head foreman snid, ' We've gone to great ex- 
pense for steam machinery, and what ia the use if we don't employ it?' 
This little occurrence was Ijy no means uncommon. What workpeople 
have been brooght to is beyond conoeption, in tone of feeling and ohar- 
Hen, aa I have told yon, we do ill we can ounelvsa, Indooia 
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uid oat; baTB no servant, hut make the children do : nnd because we 
are liviDg in a tidj-^ized house, aiid a good piece of ground, the labour- 
ing people make a dead set agaiuat uh becaUHe we are out depeadent 
upon them, and have even combined to defeat u.t in getting a charwoman 
noir and theu. We ought, I auppose. to employ two eervanta, whether 
we can pa; for them or not, or even obtain them (which we couldn't). 
They have been picking hops here next onr hedge : this is done by 
people in the nrigbbourhood . not imported pickers ; and their ohildcen 
colled over Che hedge to nurn, and Baid, ' Your mother is not B lady ; sbe 
don't keep a wrvant, but doeii the work henelf.' I name thin little 
incident because it seeme bo deep." 

III. "MydearMr. Ruskin,— I writ« to ask leave to come nnd enter 
my name on the Roll of ComjiauiouB oE the Company of St. George.* 
I hSive seen enongh and read enough of the pace at which we nro going, 
mere especially in buKiness matters, Co make me long to Rec some elfort 
made to win back some of the hoceaty and Himplicity of our fatheni. 
And although I am oEcaid I can be but of very little uae to the Company, 
I would gladly do anything that lay within my power ; and it would be 
a great help to feel oneself associated with others, however feebly, in a 
prgelioMl work. 

"I am trying to carry out what you have taught me in bnainesB, 
where I enn do it. Our trade is dressing' nnd buying and Belling leather, 
etc., ajid making leather belting, hose, and boots. I am trying to the 
utmost tc make everything as good as it can be made, then to ask. a 
fair price for it, and resist all attempts tu cheapen or depreciate it in 
any w^. First, becaoBe the beut thing is, as Car as I know, invariably 
the ' best value ' ; secondly, because Bhoa manutaetutiug. as now cal- 
ri«d on, is. through the divif^ion of labour, a largely mechanical work 
(though tar less so than many tradeH). — and I believe the surest way of 
diminiBhing, oh it is surely our duty to do, the amount of all such work, 
is to spend no labour, nor allow of its being spent, on any but the bat 
thiitgf'/r trair that can be made ; and thirdly, because workmen em- 
ployed even somewhat mechanically are, I think, far less degraded by 
their employment wlien their work and materials are goml enough to 
become the subjects of honest pride. You will undentand that, being 
only in the position of manager of the buHinees, 1 can only oarry out 
these ideas to a certain point. Still I have been able to reduce the 
amonnt of what is called ' fancy stitching ' on parts of boot«, on the 
stated ground of the injury the work uitimately causes to the operator's 
eyesighL And in the dressing of some descriptions of leather, where 
we used to print by machinery an artificial grain on the skin or hide, 
we have dispensed with the process, and work up the natural grain by 
hand- power. 

" And this brings me to the point I w 
mitted use of the ~ ' 



tto you about theper- 
maohine (Bee Fors XXXIV., p. 87).^ It may 
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aeem nutcstiODftble, wlien onr Una employii ao msny . But it seenia to 
m« thnt the ndmifion of machmerj' nt alt ia unwise in principle. Ha- 
chinery, espticinllr the Huwing nuuihine, lias derooroliied thesboe trade, 
— the same 1 tliiuli you would find iu all other IradsB, — notablj in piece- 
goods toi ladies' diesaea— which, owing to the cheapnera with whirb 
they can bo made up, are for more in number than they a/uld have been 
if no sewing machine hod been used. And a manufacturer told me, 
odIji the other day, that commoa {liece-gooda, both woollen and others, 
take IU miieh and generally more Inbonrin making than the best. If all 
work required to supply olotbing to the raoe were to be done by /umd, 
it would ha worth no one's while to moke rubbish of any kind, — Iho 
work would be done by fewer people, aud all raw material would be 
cheapened. 

" In youradvioe to a young lady, printed at page 07. Letter XXXIV., 
in the second volume of li'oTii Ctnvigfrii, you give her peimissinn to use a 
sewing machine. I hope that, oa fuller coasideration of tbe subject, 
yon will advise all who set the weal of their oountry above their own 
convenieuce, to disoontinue its nse wherever it can possibly be dispensed 

" For the effect of the sewing machine upon the great induatries con- 
nected with clotbint; has been most disastions. 

'* Giron a certain quantity of cloth, or calico, or leather ; and, before 
it oau ba made available ns clothing, it must be joined or stit^ed to- 
gether in certain shape h. 

"Now BO long OH this stitching was, of necessity, all done by hand, it 
was never worth while, supposing the labour to be paid for at a just 
rate, to use any but good materiala A print dress at three-halfpence 
per yard, whi<ji might wear a week, would oost ns much to make as a 
dress that would wear a year ; and, except for the rich aud luxurious, 
all extravagance of trimming, and all sewing useless for wear, were un- 
attainable. 

" But with the introduction of the sewing machine a great change 
took place. It would be impossible within the limits of a letter to fol- 
low it out in every trade which has felt its intlnence. Bat brietly, — when 
it was found that the stitching process could be got through, though less 
solidly, at a very much reduced coat, it became pas»ible for all otosses 
to have dresses, clothes, and shoes in far greater number, and to em- 
body in all kinds of clothing a linger amount of oseleas and elaborate 
work. 

' ■ And then arose among nianufBoturers generally a vigoroua oompe- 
titioo, — each one striving, not to make the ia(m\, enduring aud sound 
fabrio {tiie bf»C tatue), bat that which, retaining some ap[i«arance of 
goodness, should be saleable at tbe lowest price and at tbe largest ap- 
parent profit. 

"The Statutes uf the old Trade Guilds of England constantly providfl 
for the purity of their several manof actures ; as did Bichard Cotor de 
Lion, in his law for the cloth makers. {Pnrt, Letter III. , p. 38|— on this 
thoroughly wise and just ground: namely, that the best cloth, leather. 
etc., producible, being accurately the cheapest to tbe oonaamet, — the 
man who used his knowledge of his trade to make other than the beat, 
was gnilty of fraud. Compare this view of the duty of a maunfoctarer 
with modem practice ! 

'' It may bd said that the customer is not ohoated ; since he knows. 
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when he tmyB what in oiled a cheap thing, thaC it is Dot the beat. I 
lepl; that the couBumer never knows to the full what IxLd value, or un- 
vmlue, tbo commou article is. Aud whose fault in it that he buja any 
but the beat valac 1 

" The answer involves a ooDsideratios of the duty uad pasltiou uf the 
tetailer or middleman, and must be given, it at all, hereafter. 

"One nJgbt luultiplj iniitiuiceti to Hhow how this kind of cuin;>etition 
hu lowered the ntandard of our manufaotuceB : but here most readers 
will be able to foil back upon their owii experlecce. 

" Then thew common fabrics requiie for tbeir productiuii aJwajK a 
largec unoonl of labour in proportion to their value, — often actually lis 
milch, and sometimsi more, than wonld tufflce to moke (in equal <iiian- 
tity of material of tbe boat value. So that, roughly, when we demand 
two common coata where one good one would serve, wa simply roiiuire 
certain of Our fellow^jrealures to spend doable the neeeasarj time 
working for us in a milL That ia. supposing we get tbe full value oat 
of our two common coata when we have them: the evil is greater if 
we fail to do k>, oud. to gratify our BclliidiQess or caprice, require three 
instead of two. And the queation arises, — ta it kind or just to re- 
quire from others double tbe needful quantity of auoh labour as 
we would not oboose to nndergo ourselves? That it is not Oirittinn 
so to do, may be leattied by any one who will think out to their (ai^ 
Tes«hing conaequencea the words of our Lord : ' Therefore ai.I. thinos 
WUAT90BVER ye would that men should do to you. do ye eveu so to 

*< Xow the use of the sewing machine has been all in favour of the 
*thre«'Ooat' system, indefinitely multiplied and variously reoom- 
mended; and the consequent absorption, year by year, of larger num. 
bera of penons in mechanical toil : toil of the hands only— numbing 
Ut the brain, and blighting to the heart, or maddeaiog to both. 

"So far OS the question of clothing is concerned, I would venture 
to mm np onr duty under present olrcumstances, broadly, as follows." 
[Itcan't possibly be done better.— J. R. ] 

"Always demand the beat materials, and uf>e no more of them than 
ia aeceaaaiy to dress yourself neatly or handsomely, according to your 
station ic society. Then have these materials made up hv hand, it 
poMtible under your own supervision, paying a just price for the Ja- 
bonr. For soch ornament as you need to add, remember that it must 
be tbe expren^ioo, fiist of your delight in some work of God's, and then 
of tbe hnman akill that wrought it. Thut will save you from ever 
tunpering with tbe lifeless machine-work ; and though yuu have little 
omftment, it will soon be lovely ami right, 

•■ Above all, never buy cheap ready-rande clothing of any kind what- 
soever ; it ia most of it stained with blood, if you could see it aright. 
it is true yon may now buy a 'lady s costume,' made up and trimmed 
by the sewing machine (guided by a human one), for the sum of two 
ahilliogiand fonrpence (wholesalep, bulyuii h'ld u grait deal better wtur 
a mek im'lA a hrie in il. | Italics mine.—,!. R. ] It may be worth 
while hen-after to define with some preoiaion what ia the best value in 
variona kinds of goods. Meantime, should it l>e suggesled that machiue- 
*ewini[ ia good enough for oommoii materiais, or for clothea that you 
intend to wear only a tew timeH, and thCD throw aside, reraemlter you 
have no boainesa to buy any but ({ood materials, nor to waste when 
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and that it is worth while to put solid hand- 
nvniliaK of u thing to- 



fou have bought the 
work into such." 

( " I UBS the word ' value ' tor the Btrength 
wBtdB life.' Bee Munera J'lilveriii, p. 35." ) 



IT. With rcBpeot to Che next folIowtDg; letter — one which 1 am 
heartily glad t<> receive — I must b^ my readers henceforward, and 
oonclOHivGly, to understand, that whether I print taj ooneBpoudBoce in 
large type, or small, and with praise of it, or dispraise, I give absolutely 
110 RSQCtion or ratiSciitioii whiitcver to any correspoDdent'a statements 
of fact, unless by express indication. I am responsible for my own as- 
sertions, and for noua other ; but I hold my«el{ bound to hear, and no 
less bound to publish, all oomplainta and aaousations made by per- 
sons supposing themselves injured, of those who injure them, which 
I have no definite reason for supposing to be false or moliciaua, and 
which relate to clruumatanoea affecting St. George's work. I buve 
no other means of determining their truth, than by permitting thd 
parties prinotpitUy com;emcd to hear them, and contradict them, accord- 
ing to their ability ; and the wish with which my present correapoiid- 
ent's Iclter cloxes, to be delivered from evil speaking and slandering, 
(she seems not qniie clearly to understand that the prayer in the Litkay 
is to be delivered from the guilt of these, — not from their effects,) maj, 
BO tar as these affect her own family, be much more perfectly ftccam- 
plished by ber own statement of their true history, than by any investi- 
gntion possible to me of the facta in question. But. as far as reapeotH 
the appeal made by her to myself, roy answer is simply, that whether 
made by patents, ingenuities, or forges, all fortunes whatever, rapidly 
acquired, are, uecessurily, ill acquired : and exemplary of universal ill to 
all men. No man ia ever paid largely tor ingenuity ; he can only be 
paid largely by a tax on the promulgation of that ingenuity. 

Of actual ingenuities, now active iu Europe, none are so utterly 
deadly, and destructive to all the beauty of nature and the art of 
man, ue that of tbe engineer. 

And with respect to what my correspondent too truly urges — the 
shame of our aucient races in leaving their houses abandoned— it does 
not make me look with more comfort or complnoency on their inhabitA- 
tion by men of other names, that there will soon be left few homes in 
England whose splendour will not be a mouument at once of the guilt 
of ber nobleii, and tbe misery of her people. 

" Dear Mr. Tluskin. — We have only just read the September number 

of Fori CbiTisTd. My hanband in the Ned G referred to in the 

letter you quote from E. L. Said he. 'It (I.e. the letter) is not worth 
notioe.' I replied. 'In itself jierhaps not; but I have known Mr. Rna- 
kin in his writings many years, and T shall write him to put before him 
the aotaal faots, and request him to withdraw these ii ' 
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The whole letter is written on the Bnppoxition that Hr. Oreen in an iron, 
i-in-j, or irini Ivril. No such thing: he is au eiigiiKrr — quite (i different 
oSair; the iitaker of a patent which ia known all over the world as the 
' Fuel Econoraieer.' He canaeqnentl/ never had a for^re, and is in- 
debted to the ose of hie intelJect and the very clever mecbaDicol 
genius of his father tor their rise in life, and nut merely to toMitg hiiif- 
nuked Brilont, Ba at»t«d. The fiicture of the forge, with its fuu' mioie 
and tieeUnring heat and din. is drawn from Rome other plocf, and is 
utterly nnlilce the real workshop!) of B. Green and Sou— uoscly, airy, 
oonvetiient. and eieeted to euauia the comfort of the workpeople, 
having » bandsoine front and lofty interior. 

" As to smoke, the whole concern makes no mora than, if as much 
as, an ordinary dwelling-house; whde we suffer too rauoh at Heath 
from the town Emolto to add to the dense volnmes. We have no 
whistle — some other place is meant; we were never possessed of a 
* devil.' Amerioan or EuKllab, of any sort. Mr. Green derives no pecnni- 
B17 benefit from WakeUeld, and but for the attachment o( big father 
and himself to their birthplace, would long ago have conducted his 
operations in a more central spot. 

"Several other grave charges are brought against Mr. Green — one so 
eerions that I am anrpriaed to see it printed ; viz. , t/int he rules kit 
jttopit tm'tA iin irfin huHd, lliat may go with the rest of the ' iron tote.' 
Tonr correspondent is either very ignorant or wilfnlly false. No such 
aaaertion can be for a moment sustained, after inquiry is made among 
onr people ; nor by any one in the town conld an instance of snob be 

" As to the Scotch estate, Mr. Green does not possess one. 

"The history of RM'i Hie PtiBar ia eijnally a work of E. L.'s im- 
agination, although no false shame as to a bumble descent baa ever 
been ahown or felt. What I jou taunt a man because be and his father 
have Haen above the state in which they were bom by une of the intel- 
lect God gives them '! Fie ! Whut sort of encouragement do you give 
to the working men to vrhom jou address these letters, when you in- 
«innate that one apriing from tJie pe/rplehaa no light to dwell in a hall or 
drive a carriage : and broadly hint he is no fftnlle/nnri, no ne/ioliir, and 
h,it nothing to lio'ut of but hit mimeyf Come here, and see if Ned 

G is the sort of man yon picture; fee the reBoement visible in his 

idea of art, and which he has tried to impress on others by bis example, 
and then ask yourself u,-hether you have done well to lend the sanction 
of your name to decry, as a mere vulgar parvenu, one who has done his 
best to keep a high standard before him. 

"Ah to living at Heath Hall, I ask, Is it acrimotospendvour money 
in preserving to posterity a beautiful spocimeii of the house of the 
amnller gentry in Queen KHiaheth s time, which you only enjoy during 
a few years' lease? A little longer neglect, anil this fine old house 
would have become a ruin : when we took it, ivy grew inside, and owls 
mode their nests in what ore now guest -'chambers. 

"No jyuiV'- has lived here for a century and a quarter; and the lost 

deeoendant of the renernted Lmly B , (Dame Mary BoUea, that is,] 

nllerly refused to reside near so dull a town as Wakefield — preferring 
Bath, then at the height of ita glory and Bean Nosh's ; even before bis 
time the hereditary squires despised and deserted the lovely place, let- 
iaiig it to any who would t»ke iL Now it ia repaired and restored, uid 
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well worth a vinit evon from Mt. Ruakin— who, if he ia what I believe 
him, will withdraw ihc false imputations whici muat cause pain to ni 
and BurpriNe to tboae wbo know ds. I'hat laal little Btroke about 
briber; be[ra;i E L.'i diaguat. Dot at the HDCceanful man, but at the 
Blue Tory. Well ! from enr.v. malioe, and all uncbaritableoess, from 
evil-speaking and elauderiug: Good Lord deliver un \ 

"Youra very truly, 

"Mabi-GekkK." 



Y. The rollowiug nccount. with which 1 have pleasure in priatiog the 
sccoiiipanying acknowledgment of the receipt, oontaioa particulani u( 
the fi ml actual expenditure of St, George's moueyi miule by me, to the 
extent of twenty-nine pounds ten Hhilliogs, for ten eDgravin^* now 
the property of the Company. The other prints named in the account 
are bought with my own uioney. to be given or not given aa I think 
right. The last five eugrBviugs— all by Dnrer~are bought at present 
tor my proposed sobool at Sheffield, with the Melancholia, which I have 
already ; bat if finer impresaious of them are Boiiie day given me. aa ia 
not nnlikely. I ahould of course withdraw these, and subxtitute the 
better examples — retaining always the right of being myself the 
nltimate donor of the two St. Geoi^n, in their tinent state, from my 
own collection. Bat these miut »,t praneut remain in Oxford. 

London, October 5(A. 1875. 
JuSN RuBKiN, Esq. 



Apollo and the Python, by Klaeter 
of the Die 

Raglan Castle 

Solway Moss 

Hind Head Hill 

, Three impreBsions of Falls of the 
Clyde (£3 enoh) 

Hindoo Worship . . 

Dnmblane Abbey . . 

Pembury Mill 

Etching of the Severn and Wye 

Tenth Plague (of Egypt) 

j^laaeua and Heaperie 



(The above Prints sold at an un- 
usually low price, tor Mr, Rna- 
kin's school.) 
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BroQght forward . . , . 29 1 

Sir JobQ Gust 1 

lady Derby S 

Two etchin^TB nf ^^sacua and Hes- 

perie (£4 eaohj 8 

Two Holj laloada (£3 6b. each) 4 t 

Etching of Procria . . . . 4 

Holj lalniid . . . . 2 

The Crypt 4 

The Arveron 8 

Baglan Castle 7 



DiHoount (IQ per oent. | 



" My dear Sir, — Itia deligbtfal to do bnaiDesa with you, IIow I wiah 
thkt all my ooatomera were imbnad with your principles ; I enclose the 
rec«ipt, with beet thanlu, and am 

Youra very sitioerely and obliged. 

John Rebki^, Esq. 

Of course, original aecounta, with all other vouchern, will be kept 
with the Compiuiy's registers at Osford. I do not think it expedient 
ftlways to print names ; which would look like advertieoinent. 

Bespecting the picture by Filippo Lippi, I find more difficult; than 
I expected. On inquiring of vorioiiH dealers, 1 am asked three ahil- 
ling* each for these photographs. But aa I on prinnipla never use any 
aitifioe in dealing, most tradesmen tbiok me a simpletoo. and thiok it 
alta their first duty, as men of bnsinesa. to take all the advantagu in 
their power of tbia my supposed simplicity ; tbe»!e photc^raphs are 
therefore, I anppoee, worth actually unmounted, about a shilliag each ; 
maA 1 believe that eventually, my own natititant, Mr, Ward, will be 
able to supply them, of good impreaKion, carefully choBoo, with due 
payment for his time and trouble, at eighteeupsnoe each ; or mounted, 
e^omiaed by me, and sealed with my seal, for two shillings aod sji- 
penoe each. 1 dou*t promise thin, because it depends upon wbethor 
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At present holdiug it of mote impditanoe not lo violate confidence * 
than to sell pbutographa cbenp, I do not even publiab what 1 have aa- 
oertainid, since ihis note was half writtoi, to be the (actna!) trade 
price, and T must aimply leave the thing in the beautiful complexilj of 
competitioa and BCcretiveneH oalled Briliab Trade ; only, nt Oxford, 1 
have sa niuoh persoual inflnencs with Mr. Daviit. in Exeter Street, Bi 
may, I think, necoie hlH obtaining the pbotographa. for which, aa a 
dealer combined with other dealera, he must aak three shillings, of 
good quolil; ; to bim, therefore, at Oxford, for general buaineaa mj 
readera may nddrew themselves ; or in London, to Ut« Bertolaooi, 7, 
Edith Grove, Kensington ; and, for impresBions certified by me, to Mr. 
Ward, at Richmond, (addresa as above.) who will fnrnish them, on- 
momited. for two ahQlinga eocb, and moaotcd, for three. And for a 
fonndatlon of Che domestic art-treasure of their eatabliahment, 1 do not 
hold this to be on enormons or uDiustiSable expense. 

* Rsinrmtier. Iimnver, ttwl tbo pabllcsUiHi ot prima eoM, and thi ibiDlutE kDmrledgi 
nt ill drcumUuioH or muei at nxtn WMt, ue lairlolsbiB Iiw> ot ntabliibed Inda uodn 
thi St. OautSB*) Cemynj, 
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LETTER LX. 



r CAinjOT finiflh the letter I meant for my Christmas Fbrs ; 
and must print merely the begun fragment — ami siich uii- 
crystalliiie termination must now happen to all my work, 
more or less, (and more and more, rather than less,) as it ex- 
pands in range. As I stated in last letter, I have now seven 
books in the press at once — and any one of them enough to 
lake up all the remainder of my life. Lome's Meinie, for 
instance, (Love's Many, or Serving Company,) was meant to 
become a study of British birds, which would have been oc- 
casionally useful in museums, carried out with a care in 
plume drawing which I learned in many a day's work from 
Albert Durer ; and with which, in such light as the dnjs 
gave me, I think it still my duty to do ail I can towards com- 
pletion of the six essays prepared for my Oxford schools : — 
but even the third of these, on the Chough, though already 
written and in type, is at pause because 1 can't get the en- 
gravings for it finished, and the rest — merely torment me in 
other work with the thousand things flitting in my mind, like 
sea-birds for whom there are no sands to settle upon. 

Ariadne is nearer its close ; but the Appendix is a mass 
of loose notes which need a very sewing machine to liring 
together — and any one of these that I take in hand leads mo 
into ashamed censorship of the imperfection of all I have 
been able to say about engraving; and then, if 1 take uji 
my Bewick, or return to my old Turner vignettes, I put my 
Appendix off again — " till next month," and so on, 

Proserpina will, I hope, take better and more harmonious 
form ; but it grows under my hands, and needs most careful 
thought. For it claims nothing less than complete modifica- 
tion of existing botanical nomenolature, for popular use; 
and in connexion with Deucalion and the recast Element* of 
Drctwing, is meant to found a system of education in Natural 
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History, the conception of which I have reached only by thirty 
years of labour, and the realiaation of wbich can only bo 
many a year after 1 am at rest. And yet none of this work 
can be done but as a kind of play, irregularly, and as the 
humour comes upon me. For if I set myself at it gravely, 
there is too much to be dealt with ; my miud gets fatigued 
in half an hour, and no good can be done ; the only way in 
which any advance can be made ia by keeping ray mornings 
entirely quiet, and free of oare by opening of letters or news- 
papers ; and then by letting myself follow any thread of 
thought or point of inquiry that chances to occur first, and 
writing as thoughts come, — whatever their disorder; all 
their connection and co-operation being dependent on the 
real harmony of my purpose, and the consistency of the as- 
certainable facta, which are the only ones I teach ; and I can 
no more, now, polish or neatly arrange my work than I can 
guide it. So this fragment must stand as it was written, 
and end, — because I have no timo to say more. 

CoWLBT Rbctory, 37rt Oelober. 1875, 
My Chriatmaa letter this year, since wo are now definitely 
begun with our schooling, may most fitly be on the subject, 
already opened in Fbrs liJth, of the Three Wise Men. 

" Three wise men of Gotham," I had nearly written ; the 
remembrance of the very worst pantomime I ever saw, having 
from the mere intolerableness of its stupidity, so fastened 
itself in my memory that I can't now get rid of the ring in 
my ears, unless I carefully say, "Magi," instead of "wise 

Such, practically, is the principal effect of the Sacred Arl 
employed by England, in the festivity of her God's birthday. 
upon the minds of her innocent children, like me, who would 
fain see something magical and pretty on the occasion — it 
the good angela would bring it us, and our nurses, and 
mammas, and governesses Would allow us to believe in magic, 
or in wisdom, any more. 

Vou would not believe, if they wanted you, I suppose, you 
wise men of the west f Vou are sure that no real magicians 
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ever existed ; no real witches — no real prophets ; — that an 
Egyptian necromancer was only a clever little Mr. Faraday, 
given to juggling ; and the witch of Endor, only a Jewish 
Mrs. Somerville amusing herself with a practical joke on Saul; 
and that when Elisha made the axe swim, he had prepared 
the handle on the sly — with aluminium ? And you think 
that in this blessed nineteenth century — though there isn't a 
merchant, from Dan to Beersheba, too honest to cheat, there 
is not a priest nor a prophet, from Dan to Beersheba, but he 
is too dull to juggle ? 

You may think, for what I care, what you please in such 
matters, if indeed you choose to go on through all your lives 
thinking, instead of ascertaining. But, for my own part, 
there are a few things concerning Magi and their doings 
which I have personally discovered, by laborious work among 
real magi. Some of those things I am going to tell you 
to-day, positively, and with entire and incontrovertible knowl- 
edge of them, — as you and your children will one day find 
every word of my direct statements in Fors Clavigeray to 
be ; and fastened, each with its nail in its sure place. 

A. In the first place, then, concerning stars in the east. 
You can't see the loveliest which appear there naturally, — the 
Morning Star, namely, and his fellows, — unless you get up 
in the morning. 

B. If you resolve thus always, so far as may be in your 
own power, to see the loveliest which are there naturally, 
you will soon come to see them in a supernatural manner, 
with a quite — properly so-called — " miraculous " or " wonder- 
ful " light which will be a light in your spirit, not in your 
eyes. And you will hear, with your spirit, the Morning 
Star and his fellows sing together ; also, you will hear the 
sons of God shouting together for joy with them ; particu- 
larly the little ones, — sparrows, greenfinches, linnets, and the 
like. 

c. You will by persevering in the practice, gradually dis- 
cover that it is a pleasant thing to see stars in the luminous 
east ; to watch them fade as they rise ; to hear their Master 
say. Let there be light — and there is light ; to see the world 
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made, that day, at the word ; and creation, instant by 
instant, of divine forms out of darkness. 

i>. At six o'clock, or some approximate hour, you will 
perceive with precision that the Firm over the way, or 
round the corner, of the United Grand Steam Percussion 
and (*orrosion Company, Limited, (Offices London, Paris, 
and New V'ork,) issues its counter-order. Let there be dark- 
ness ; and that the Master of Creation not only at once 
ftubniits to this order, by fulfilling the constant laws He his 
ordained concerning smoke, — but farther, supernaturally or 
miraculously, enforces the order by sending a poisonous 
black wind, also from the east, of an entirely corrosive, 
deadly, and horrible quality, with which, from him that hath 
not, lie takes away also that light he hath ; and changes 
the sky during what remains of the day,-— on the average 
now three days out of five,* — into a mere dome of ashes, 
differing only by their enduring frown and slow pestilence 
from tiie passing darkness and showering death of Pom- 
peii. 

K. If, nevertheless, you persevere diligently in seeing 
what stars you can in the early morning, and use what is 
left you of light wisely, you will gradually discover that the 
United Grand Steam Percussion and Corrosion Company is 
a company of thieves ; and that you yourself are an ass, for 
letting them steal your money, and your light, at once. And 
that there is standing order from the Maker of Light, and 
Filler of pockets, that the company shall not be thieves, but 
honest men ; and that vou vourself shall not be an ass, but 
a Maffus. 

F. If you remind the conijiany of this law, they will tell 
you that people " didn't know everything down in Judee," 
that nobody ever made the world ; and that nobody but the 
company knows it. 

But if you enforce upon yourself the commandment not 
to be an ass, and verily resolve to be so no more, then — hear 

* It is at this momcut. nine o'clock. 27th October, tearing the Vir- 
ginian creeper round my window into rags rather than leaves. 
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the word of God, spoken to you hy the only merchant city 
that ever set herself to live wholly by Hia Isw,* 

" I willed, and seiiM ww giTeo to ma. 
I prnyed, ood ihe Spirit of Wisdom was given to me. 
I set ber before Kmi^oiuB &tid UomeB, 
And held ricbes nothiDg-, io oomporiaon of hex." 

That is to say, — If j-ou would Iiave her to dwell with you, 
you must set lier before kingdoms ; — (as, for instance, at 
Sheffield, you must not think to be kings of cutlery, and let 
nobody else in the round world make a knifa but you ;) — 
you must set her before homes ; that is to say, you must not 
git comfortably enjoying your own fireside, and think you 
provide for everybody if you provide for that :^and as for 
riches — you are only to pre/er wisdom, — think her, of two 
good things, the best, when she is matclied with kltigdoms 
and homes ; but you are to esteem richfts — nothiuy iii com- 
parison of her. Not so much as mention shall be made " of 
cornl, nor of pearls, for the price of wisdom is above rubies." 

You have not had the cliance, you think, probably, of 
making any particular mention of oornl, or pearls, or rubies? 
Vour betters, the Squires and the Clergy, have kept, if not 
the coral, at least the pearls, fur their own wives' necks, and 
the rubies for their own mitres ; and have generously 
accorded to you heavpnly things, — wisdom, namely, con- 
'centrated in your responses to Catechism. 1 find St. George, 
un the contrary, to be minded that you shall at least know 
what these earthly goods are, in order to your despising them 
in a sensible manner; — for you can't despise them if you 
know nothing about them. 

I am going, under His orders, therefore, to give you some 
topazes of Ethiopia, — (at least, of the Ural mountains, wiiere 
the topazes arc just as good,) — and all manner of coral, that 
vou may know what co-operative societies are working, to 
make your babies their rattles and necklaces, without any 
Gleam to help them, under the deep sea, and in its foam ; 
also, out of the Tay, the fairest river of the British Isles, we 

" Bee Fourth Morning in Florence, " The Yanlted Book.'' 
Vol. III.— 6 
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will fetch some pearls that nobody shall have drawn short 
breath for : and, indeed, all the things that Solomon in his 
wisdom sent his ships to Tarshish for, — gold, and silver, 
ivory, and apes, and peacocks, — you shall see in their perfec- 
tion, and have as much of as St. George thinks good for 
you : (only remember, in order to see an ape in perfection, 
you must not be an ape yourself, whatever Mr. Darwin may 
say ; but must admire, without imitating their prehensile 
activities, nor fancy that you can lay hold on to the branches 
of the tree of life with your tails instead of your hands, as 
you have been practising lately). 

And, in the meantime, I must stop writing, because I've 
to draw a peacock's breast-feather, and paint as much of it 
as I can without having heaven to dip my brush in. And 
when vou have seen what it is, vou shall despise it — if vou 
can — for heaven itself. But for nothing less ! 

My fragment does not quite end here ; but in its following 
statements of plans for the Sheffield Museum, anticipates 
more than I think Atropos would approve ; besides getting 
more figurative and metaphysical than you would care to 
read after your Christmas dinner. But here is a piece of 
inquiry into the origin of all riches, Solomon's and our own, 
wliich I wrote in May, 1873, for the Contemporary Jieview, 
and which, as it sums much of what 1 may have too vaguely 
and figuratively stated in my letters, may advisably close 
their series for this year. 

It was written chiefly in reply to an article by Mr. Greg, 
defending the luxury of the rich as harmless, or even benefi- 
cent to the poor. Mr. Greg had, on his part, been reprov- 
ing Mr. Goldwin Smith — who had spoken of a rich man as 
consuming the means of living of the poor. And Mr. Greg 
pointed out how beneficially for the poor, in a thousand 
channels, the rich man spent what he had got. 

Whereupon I ventured myself to inquire, " How he got 
it?" and the paper went on thus, — * Which is indeed the 
first of all questions to be asked when the economical rela- 
tions of any man with his neighbour are to be examined. 

Dick Turpin is blamed — suppose — by some plain-minded 
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person, for consuming the means of other people's living. 
"Nay," says Dick to the plain-minded person, "observe 
how beneficently and pleasantly I spend whatever I get ! " 

" Yes, Dick," persists the plain-minded person, " but how 
do you get it ? " 

" The question," says Dick, " is insidious, and irrelevant." 

Do not let it be supposed that I mean to assert any irreg- 
ularity or impropriety in Dick's profession — 1 merely assert 
the necessity for Mr. Greg's examination, if he would be 
master of his subject, of the manner of Gain in every case, 
as well as the manner of IiJxpenditure. Such accounts must 
always be accurately rendered in a well-regulated society. 

" Lc lieutenant addressa la parole au capitaino, et lui dit 
qu^il venait d'enlever ces mannequins, reinplis de sucre, de 
cannelle, d'amandes, et dc raisins sees, d un epicier de Bona- 
vente. Apres qu'il eut rendu compte de son expedition au 
bureau, les depouilles de I'opicier f urent port6es dans Toffice. 
Alors il ne fut plus question que de se rejour ; jo debutai 
par le buffet, que je parai de plusieurs bouteilles de ce bon 
vin que le Seigneur Rolando m'avoit vante." 

Mr. Greg strictly confines himself to an examination of 
the benefits conferred on the public by this so agreeable 
festivity ; but he must not be surprised or indignant that 
some inquiry should be made as to the resulting condition 
of the epicier de B^navente. 

And it is all the more necessary that such inquiry be in- 
stituted, when the captain of the expedition is a minion, not 
of the moon, but of the sun ; and dazzling, therefore, to all 
beholders. " It is heaven which dictates what I ought to do 
upon this occasion," * says Henry of Navarre ; " my retreat 
out of this city, before I have made myself master of it, will 
be the retreat of my soul out of my body. Accordingly, all 

* I uBe the carrent English of Mrs. Lennox's translation, but Henry's 
real sayinjj^ was (see the first— green leaf — edition of Solly), **It is 
written above what is to happen to me on etery occasion." '^ Toute 
occasion" becomes "^ Gette occasion " in the subsequent editions, and 
finally " what is to happen to me *' (ce que doit 6tre fait de moi) be- 
comes ** what 1 ought to do '* in the English. 
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the quarter whicb still held out, we forced," saya M. tie Rosny; 
" after which tlie inhabitants, finding themselves no longer 
able to resist, laid down their arms, and the city was given up 
to plunder. My good fortune threw a small iron chest in 
my waj', in which 1 found about four thousand gold crowns." 

I cannot doubt that the Baron's expenditure of this sum 
would be in the highest degree advantageous to France, and 
to the Protestant religion. But complete economical sci- 
ence must study the effect of its abstraction ou the immedi- 
ate prosperity of the town of Cahors ; and even heyond this 
— the mode of Its former acquisition by the town itself, which 
perhaps, in the economies of the nether world, may have del- 
egated some of its citizens to the seventh circle. 

And tiie most curious points, in the modes of study pur- 
sued by modern economical science, are, that while it always 
waives thin question oficai/a and nteang with respect to ric/t 
persons, it studiously pushes it in the case of ywiir ones ; 
and while it asserts the consumption of such an article of 
luxury as wine (to take that which Mr. Greg himself in- 
)s) to be economically expedient, when the wine is 
nk by persons who are not thirsty, it asserts the same 
mption to be altogether inexpedient, when the privi- 
lege is extended to those who are. Thus Mr. Greg dis- 
misses, at page 618, with compassionate disdain, the ex- 
tremely vulgar notion " that a man who drinks a bottle of 
champagne worth live shillings, while his neighbour is in 
want of actual food, is in some way wronging his neigh- 
bour;" and yet Mr. Greg himself, at page C34, evidently 
remains under the equally vulgar impression that the twenty- 
four millions of much thirstier persons who spend fifteen per 
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putting the cases iu more parallel form. A clergyman 
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writes tn me, in distress of mind, because the able-bodied 
labourers who come begging to him in winter, drink port 
wine out of buckets in summer. Of course Mr. Greg's logi- 
cal niiiid will at once admit (as a. consequence of his ovvn 
very just argumentum ad lioniinem in pflige 617) that the 
consumption of pore wine out of buckets must be as much a 
benefit to society in general as the consumption o£ cham- 
pagne out of bottles ; and yet, curiously enough, I am cer- 
tain he will feel my question, " Where does the drinker get 
the means for his drinking?" more relevant in the case of 
the imbibers of port than in that of the imbibers of cham- 
pagne. And although Mr, Greg proceeds, with that lofty 
contempt for the dictates of nature and Christianity which 
radical economists cannot but feel, to observe {p. 618) that 
"while the natural man and the Christian would have the 
champagne drinker forego his bottle, and give the value of 
it r.o the famishing wretch beside him, the radical economist 
would condemn such behaviour as distinctly criminal and 
pernicious," he would scarcely, I think, carry out with the 
same triumphant confidence the conclusions of the unnatural 
man and the Anti-Christian with respect to the labourer as 
well as the idler ; and declare that while the extremely sim- 
ple persons who still believe in the laws of nature, and the 
mercy of God, would have the port-drinker forego his buck- 
et, and give the value of it to the famishing wife and child 
beside him, "the radical economist would condemn such be- 
haviour as distinctly criminal and pernicious." 

Mr. Greg has it indeed in his power to reply that it is 
proper to economise for the sake of one's own wife and chil- 
dren, but not for the sake of anybody else's. But since, ac- 
cording to another exponent of the principles of Radical 
Economy, in the ComhiU Magazine, a well-conducted agri- 
cultural labourer must not marry till he is forty-five, bis 
economies, if any, in early life, must be as offensive to Mr. 
Greg on the score of iheir abstract humanity, as those of the 
richest bachelor about town. 

There is another short sentence in this same page C18, of 
wbioh it is difficult to overrate the accidental significance. 
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The superfioiftl observer, says Mr. Greg, '' recollects a lex[ 
n'liioii he heard in )iia yoitlh, but of which be never ooiisid- 
ereil the precise BppHcabJiity — ' He that liatb two eoats, let 
him impart to him that hatb none.'" 

The assumptions that no educated Ejiglishman can erer 
have heard that text t^xcept in iiis youth, and that ihoae who 
are old enough to remember having' beard it, "never con- 
sidered its precise applicability," are surely rash, in the 
treatment of a scientific subject. I can aasure Mr, Gre^ that 
a few grey-headed votaries of the ureed of Christendom still 
read — though perhaps under their breath — tlie words whitli 
early associations have madi^ precious to them ; and that in 
the bygone days, when that Sermon on the Mount was still 
hslened to with respect by many not illiterate persons, iis 
meaning was not only considered, bnt very deliberately 
acted upon. Even tlie readers of the Contemporary Heoieio 
may perhaps have some pleasure in retreating from the sun- 
shine of contemporary science, for a few quiet moments, into 
the shadows of that of the past ; and hearing in the follow- 
9 from two letters of Scott's (the first describing 
ler of life of his mother, whose death it announces 
?]id ; the second, anticipating the verdict of tlie 
1 the management of his estate by a Scottish noble- 
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when philosophers had not yet ■ 
bers of Radical Sociology. 
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to be liberal ; out of "hi 
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re general th: 



n'hicii she said enabled her 
ncome of about £300 a year 
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led to suit her age ; yet I 
a accept of any assistance. You 
bow affecting it was tome to see the little 
tresents which she had assorted for the New 
s a great ol>server of the old fashions of her 
period — and to think that the kind heart was cold which de- 
lighted in all these arts of kindly affection." 

" The Duke is one of those retired and high-spirited men 
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who will never be known until the world asks what became 
of the huge oak that grew on the brow of the hill, and shel- 
tered such an extent of ground. During the late dtstreES, 
though his own immense rents remained in arrears, and 
though I know lie was pinched for money, as all men were, 
liut more es|>ecia11y the possessors of entailed estates, he ab- 
sented himself from London in order to pay, with ease to 
himself, the labourers employed on his various estates. 
These amounted (for 1 have often seen the roll and helped 
to check it) to nine hundred and fifty men, workiug at day 
wages, each of whom on a moderate average might maintain 
three persons, since the single men have mothers, sisters, 
and aged or very young relations to protect and assist. In- 
deed it is wonderful how much even a small sum, compara- 
tively, will do in supporting the Scottish labourer, who in 
his natural state is perhaps one of the best, most intelligent, 
and kind-hearted of human beings ; and in truth I have lim- 
ited my other habits expense very much since I fell into the 
habit of employing mine honest people. I wish you could 
have seen about a hundred children, buitig almost entirelv 
supported by their fathera' or brothers' labour, come down 
yesterday to dance to the pipes, and get a piece of cake and 
bannock, and pence apiece (no very deadly largess) iu hon- 
our of hogmanay. I declare to you, my dear friend, that 
when 1 thought the poor fellows who kept these children so 
neat, and well taught, and well behaved, wore slaving the 
whole day for eighteen-penco or twenty-pence at most, I 
was ashamed of their gratitude, and of their becks and bows. 
But after all, one does what one can, and it is better twenty 
families should be comfortable according to their wishes and 
habits, than that half that number should be raised above 
their situation." 

I must pray Mr. Greg farther to observe, if he has cou- 
desrended to glance at these remains of almost pre-hisioric 
thought, that although the modern philosopher will never 
hare reason to blush for any man's gratitude, and has totally 
abandoned the romantic idea of making even so much as one 
lunily comfortable according to their wishes and habita, tiie 
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alternative suggeateil by Scott, that Aa{^" the number should 
be raistid &bovc their situation," m&y become a very incon- 
venient one if the doctrines of Modern Equality and compe- 
tition should render the oilier half desirous of parallel pri>- 

It is now just sixteen years since Mr. Greg's present 
philosophy of Expenditure was expressed with great precision 
by the Common Councilmen of New York, in their report on 
the commercial crisis of 1S57, in the following terms * ; — 

" Another erroneous idea is that luxurious living, extrava- 
gant dressing, splendid turn-outs, and line houses, are the 
cause of distress to a nation. No more erroneous impression 
could exist. Every extravagance that the man of 100,000 or 
1,000,000 dollars indulges in, adds to the means, the support, 
the wealth of ten or a hundred who liad little or nothing else 
but their labour, their intellect, or their taste. If a man of 
1,000,000 dollars spends principal and interest in ten years, 
and finds himself beggared at the end of that time, he has 
actually made a hundred who have catered to his extrava- 
gance, employers or employed, so much richer by the division 
of his wealth. Ue may be ruined, but the nation is better 
off and richer, for one hundred minds and hands, with 10,000 
dollars apiece, are far more productive than one with the 

Now that is precisely the view also taken of the matter by 
a large number of Radical Economists in England as well as 
America ; only they feel that the time, however short, which 
the rich gentleman takes to divide his property among them 
in his own way, is practically wasted ; and even worse, be- 
cause the methods which the gentleman himself is likely to 
adopt for tho depression of his fortune will not, in all proba- 
bihty, be conducive to the elevation of his character. It 
appears, therefore, on moral as well as economical grounds, 
desirable that the division and distribution should at once be 
summarily eiTeoted ; and the only point still open to discus- 
sion in the views of the Common Councilmen is to what 
degree of minuteness they would think it advisable to carry 
the subsequent sKfi-division. 

* See the Timet of Kovembei S 
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[ do not auppoNe, however, that this is the coiiciusioii 
Uoh Mr. Greg is desirous that the general Anti-Christian 
public should adopt ; and in chat case, as I see by his paper 
in the last number of the Conteinporary, that lie considers 
the Christian life itself virtually impossible, may I recommend 
his examination of the manners of the Pre-Christian V For 
I can certify him that this important subject, oE whit-h he 
has only himself imperfectly iiivestigated one side, had beeu 
thoroughly investigated on nil sides, at least seven hundred 
years l>efore Christ ; and from that day to this, all men of 
wit, sense, and feeling have held precisely the same views on 
ihe subjects of economy and charity, in all nations under the 
sun. It is of no consequence whether Mr. Greg ohooses the 
experience of BiBotia, Lombardy, or Yorkshire, nor whether 
he studies the relation of each day to ils labour under lleaiod, 
\irgil, or Sydney Smith, But it is desirable that at least 
he should acquaint himself with the opinions of some of these 
persons, as well as with those of the Common Conncilmen of 
New York ; for though a man of superior sagacity may be 
pardoned for thinking, with the friends of Job, that Wisdom 
will die with him, it can only he through neglect of the exist- 
ing opportunities of general culture that he remains distinctly 
under the impression that she was horn with him. 

It may perhaps be well that, in conclusion, I should state 
briefly the causes and terms of the economical crisis of our 
own day, which has been the subject of the debate between 
Mr. Goldwin Smith and Mr breg. 

No man ever became, or can become, largely rich merely 
by labour and economy. All large fortunes {putting treas- 
ure-trove and gambling out of consideration) are founded 
either on occupation of land, usury, or taxation of labour. 
Whether openly or occultly, the landlord, money-lender, and 
capital-holding employer, gather into their possession a cer- 
tain quantity of the means of existence which other people 
produce by the labour of their hands. The effect of this im- 
post upon the condition of life of the tenant, borrower, and 
workman, is the first point to l>c studied ; — the results, that 

9 say, of (he mode in w|iich Captain Roland^& his purse. 
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Secondly, we have to study the effects of 


he mode in 


which Captai 
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le landlord. 
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cians, and the like. The diversi 


n of the la- 


hour of these 


t)ersons from tlie production of 


food to the 


productiim of articles of luxury ia very freque 


ntly, and, at 



the present day, very grievously, a cause of famine, lint 
when the luxuries are produced, it becomes a quite separate 
question who is to have them, and whether the landlord and 
capitalist are entirely to monopolise the music, the painting, 
the architecture, the hand-service, the horse-service, and the 
sparkling champagne of the world. 

And it is gradually, in these days, becoming manifest lo 
the tenants, borrowers, and labourers, that instead of ]>Bying 
these large sums into the hands of the landlords, lenders, and 
employers, that l/iei/ may purchase music, painting, etc ; the 
tenants, borrowers, and workers, had better buy a little music 
and painting for themselves I That, for instance, instead of 
the capitalist-employer's paying three hundred pounds for » 
full-length portrait of himself, in the attitude of investing his 
capital, the united workmen had better themselves pay the 
three hundred pounds into the hands of the ingenious artist, 
for a painting, in the antiquated manner of Lionardo or H»- 
phael, of some subject more religiously or historically inter- 
esting to them ^ and placed where they can always see it. 
And again, instead of paying three hundred pounds to the 
obliging landlord, that he may buy a box at the opera with 
study the refinements of music and dancing, 
e beginning to think that they may as well 
keep their rents partly to themselves, and therewith pay some 
Wandering Willie to fiddle at tlieir own doors ; or bid some 
grey-haired minstrel 

" Tnne, to please a peasant's ear, 
The harp a king hod loved to hear.'' 
And similarly the dwellers in the hut of the field, and 
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l^aiTet of the city, are beginning to tliink th&t, instead of 
paying; half-a-orowii for tlie loan of Iialf a fireplace, they had 
better keep their halF-crowii in their [>ockets till they can 
buy for themselves a whole one. 

These are the views which are gaining ground among the 
poor ; and it is entirely vain to endeavour to repress ihem 
by equivocations. They are founded on eternal laws ; and 
although their recognition will long be refused, and their 
promulgation, resisted as it (vill be, partly by force, partly 
by falsehood, can only take place through incalculable con* 
fusion and misery, reeoguised ihey must be eventually ; and 
with thosa three ultimate results : — that the usurer's trade 
will be abolished utterly : — that the employer will be paid 
justly for his superintendence of labour, but not for his cap- 
ital ; and the landlord paid for his superintendence of the 
cultivation of land, when he is able to direct it wisely : — 
that both he, and the employer of mechanical labour, will be 
recognised as beloved masters, if tiiey deserve love, and as 
iioble guides when they are capable of giving discreet guid- 
ance ; but neither will be permitted to establish themselves 
any more as senseless conduits, through which the strength 
and riches of their native land are to be poured into the cup 
of the fornication of its Babylonian city of the Plain.' 

So ends my article, and enough said for 1875, I think. 
And 1 wish you a merry Christmas, my masters ; and honest 
ways of winning your meat and pudding. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I Atl buBf , and tired, this month ; to Bhall keep my tti»kiny ap of ao- 
connta till January. Tbe gist ot them is limp); that we have got 
£SO(H) worth of CohboU ; and we had a balanoe of £501 T<k at tbe bank, 
whiuh baloDoe 1 have taken, aod advimoed another hundred of mj own, 
tiiukiog £100, to buy tbe Sbel&eld property with: this advance I iihall 
repay my»ell ag the interest comes in, or farther siibBcriptioii ; and then 
nse such additional sums for the Slliug of the muBenm, and bQilding a 
small curator's bouse on the ground. But I eball not touch any of the 
funded sum; and hope booh to see it rftiaod to i'lO.OOO. 1 have no 
word yet from our lawyer about our conatitution. The ShefBeld prop- 
erty, like the funded, stand.i iu tbe Dames of the Trustees. 

I have accepted, out of out forty subscribers, some eight or nine for 
CompaDions. very gratefully. Others wish well to the cause, but dislike 
the required expression ot oreed and purpose. I uae no pemuaaion in 
the matter, vrishing Ko have complete harmony of feeling among tbe 
active members of the Sooicty. 

E. L.'soourteoua, but Bmi, reply to Mrs. Oceeu's letter reaches me 
too lato for examination. In justice to both \as oorreBpuDdeut«. and 
to my readern, I must defer ita tnaertion, tn auch abstract as tuny seem 
desirable, until next month. 

I. Tbe extract in the following letter makes me wonder if It baa never 
occurred to the Itev, l)r. Mullens that there should be immediately 
formed a Madagusoar Missionoiy Society, for the instruction ot the nn- 
tives of England. 

" Hydear Sir, — Apnypof of your strictures ou usury which have from 
time to time appeared in Fom. I have thought you would be interested 
in the following extract from a recent work on Madagascar, by the Rev. 
Dr. Mullens, of the London MisaioDary Society. 

" After describing a 'Kabiiry,' — a public asaembly addressed by the 
Queen, — in the Betsileo * provinoe. he goes on to say. ' Having ei- 
pressed in n clear and distinct voioe her pleasure in meeting her people 
once more, the Qui>en uttered several Kentenoes nsnal to these OBsem- 
blies, in which she dwelt upon the clone and alfeotionate relations Hub- 
fliating between them and herself. '' You are a father aud mother U> 
me - having you. 1 have all. . . . And if yon confide in me. you 
have a father and a mother in me. la it not so, O ye under heaven V " 
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To nhich. with a deep voice, the people rapl}'. " It \a bo." Pasaijig at 
lengrb to the eabject HpeRJBU;' beCace Iisf. the Qaeen Haid^ " My days iu 
the South are dow few ; theieforu I will say a word about the bchoul.t. 
And I i«r to yon all, here in BetsUeo, . . . tauae your children to 
attend the Schools. My deaira is, that whether high or low, whether 
■Doa of the Dobles, or sous of the judftes, or sons of the oIQcen, or mus 
of the centorioos, yaat sons and your daaghters alionld attend the 
Schools aud beoome lovers of wibdom." The Prime MioiHter, then, in 
the Queen's name, ftddrtased the agaembly on the Bubject of UBUty,— a 
preat evil Hmong poor nattona, nnd only too common in stagea of eooi- 
ety like that in Madagascar,— and said, "Thus saith tbe Queen: .-121 
the v»an/ txacted bg t/ie Horns from the BeUiieo t» remitted, and only the 
original debt ahall remain I " ' 

•' I am, dear Sir, faithfully yonra, 

"Joseph Ualbet." 

II. (Letter from n olei^yman, now an aooepted Companion) : — 

" Too say when I agree iu your opinions I may come, but surely you 
do not exact tbe unciuestioning and entire submiHsion of the individual 
opinion which the most arrogant of churches exaota,* With your lead- 
ing principles, soas I amyet able to judge of them, I entirely and unre- 
■erredty agree. I see doily such warped morality, such crookKd wayH 
in the most urgent and important concerns of lite, as to convince me 
Ehat the axe ahonld be laid to the root of the tree. Mainly I am dis- 
gusted — no more tolerant word will do^with (he prevalent tone of 
thought in religious matters, and the rosalcicg tortuous courses in daily 
work and wcrt^ip. What a worse than Pagan misconception of Htm 
whom they ignorantly worHhip— 

is shown by tbe mass of so-called religious persona ! How scurrilouKly 
the PiotestonC will rail agaiot Papist i«(o/(!<M/ic«— making bis private 
judgment of Scripture the infallible rule, ' blunhing not las Ilooker 
tKS») in any doubt concerning matters of Scripture to think his own bare 
Tea as good as the Nay of ^1 the wise, grave, and learned judgmeota 
that are in the whole world.' 

■■ ■ Which insolency must be rBpreaaed, or it wiU be the very bane of 
Christian lleligion.'~-(Eoc. Polity, Book II.) 

III. (Useful letter from a friend) : — 

'* I believe the St. George's Company contains the germ of a healthy 
and vigorous oonstitution. I see that yon are planting that germ, and 
foateriiig it with all deliberation and cautious directnesa of advance -, but 
what Titanic obstacles I It seeme to me tbe fittest plant of this age to 
anrriTe. bnt in the complexities of the atruggte for existence, ite rear- 
ing must be a Herculean labour. Yet wherein is this age singular ? 
Wlen waa there any lime whoso sentence we might not write thus ; 
" L'etat agiti- par les brignes des ambitieux, par les largenses des riches 
(actieoi, par Ix venatit^ des pauvres oiseux, par rempirisma des o 
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tears, par Taadaoe des homines pervexs, par la faiblesse dee hommes 
yerteax," was distracted and disintegrate.' 

'^ When I can get better words than my own I like to use them— and 
it is seldom I cannot. In the selfish pleasure of writing to you I for- 
get the tax on your time of reading my vagmes ; bat I feel a kind of 
filial anbardening in writing thas freely. Will that ezcase me ? 
*^ Always sinoeiely and affeotionatoly yoars, 

'' Jabces Hooper.*' 

Wood venus Goal. — Sabjeot to sach oorreotion as may be dae to the 
different quantity of carbon contained in a load of wood as in a ton of 
ooal, tiie product of the coal-field is seven times as much [of fuel] per mile, 
as that of the forest. To produce a yield of fuel equal to that obtain- 
able from the known ooal measures of the world, if worked with an 
activity equal to that of our own, seven times the area of cultivated 
forest is required. But the actual area, as estimated, is not seven, but 
twenty-seven times that of the coal measures. It is thus four times 
as important, regarded as a source of fuel. But while the life of the 
coal-field has been taken at 150 years, that of the forest, if rightly 
cared for, will endure as long as that of the human family. A wealth 
such as this is not to be measured in tons of gold. — Edinburgh Re- 
fnew, p. 375, Oct., 1875. 

'*I think Sheffield is more likely 'Sohaf-feld' than Sheaf-field. 
* Sheep-fold ' the sheltered hoUow with moors all round it. I know 
a place called * Theescombe,* meaning 'theaves-combe,' or ^ young 
lambs-combe. *' — Note by a Companion, 
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NovenOw 38(fl. 1875. 
ashamed of me and m; wordB, re- 
>t be dated from it, ) 



tin the house of a friend who, 

qneMH that this For* mar 

' LivK AND LEARN.' I tnist it may yet be permitted me 
to fulfil the adage a few years longer, for I find it takes a. 
great deal of liviiji^ to get a little deal of learning. (Query, 
meaning of 'deal'? — substantive of verb deal — as at whist ? 
— oo Johnson by me, and shall be stito to forget to look 
when I have.) But I haoe learned soinetiiing this morning, 
— -the use of the holes in the bottom of a fireshovel, to wit. 
t recollect, now. often and often, seeing my mother sift the 
cinders ; but, alas, she never taught me to do it. Did not 
think, perhaps, that I should ever have occasion, as a Bishop, 
to occupy myself in that manner ; nor understand, — poor 
sweet mother, — how advisable it might be to have some 
sort of holes in my shovel-hat, for sifting cinders of human 
snui. 

Howsoever, I have found out the art, this morning, in the 
actual ashes ; thinking all the time how it was possible for 
people to live in this weather, who had no cinders to sift, 
My hostess's white oat, Lily, woke mc at half-past five by 
piteous mewing at my window ; and being let in, and having 
expressed her thanks by getting between my legs over and 
over again as I vras shaving, has at last curled herself up in 
my bed, and gone to sleep, — looking as fat as a little pillow, 
only whiter ; but what are the cats to do, to-dav, who have 
no one to let them in at the windows, no beds to curl up into, 
and nothing but skin and bones to curl ? 

' It can't be helped, you know ; — meantime, let Lily enjoy 
her bed, and he tiiankfu!, (if possible, in a more convenient 
And do you enjoy your fire, and be thankful,' say 
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the pious public : and subaoribe, no doubt, at their Rector^s 
request, for an early dole of Christmiis coals. Alas, my 
pioUB public, all tlils temporary doling and coaling is worse 
than useless. It drags out some old women's lives a month 
or two longer, — makes, here and there, a hearth savoury 
with smell of dinner, that little knew of such frankincense ; 
but, for true help to the poor, you might as well liglit a 
lucifer match to warm their fingers ; and for the good to 
your own hearts, — I tell you solemnly, ail your comfort in 
such charity is simply, Christ's dipped sop, given to you for 
signal to somebody else than Christ, that it is his hour to 
find the windows of your soul open— to the Night, whence 
very doleful creatures, of other temper and colour than Lily, 

Indeed, my pious public, you cannot, at present, by any 
ooal or blanket subscription, do more than blind yourselves 
to the plain order " Give to him that asketh thee ; and from 
him that wouid borrow of thee, turn not thou awav-" 

To him that asketh us, say the public, — but then — every- 
body would ask us. 

Yes, 3-ou pitiful public, — pretty nearly everybody would : 
that is indeed the state of national dignity, and independence, 
and gushingprosperity,you have brought your England into ; 
a population mostly of beggars, {at heart) ; or, worse, bagmen, 
not merely bearing the bag — but nothing else but bags ; — 
sloppy star-fisby, seven-auckered stomachs of indiscriminate 
covetousness, ready to beg, borrow, gamble, swindle, or write 
anything a publisher will pay for. 

Nevertheless your order is precise, and clear; 'Give to 
him that asketh thee ' — eveu to the half of your last cloak — 
says St. Martin ; even to the whole of it, says Christ : 'who- 
■uever of you forsakcth not aU that he hath, cannot be my 
diseiple.' 

' And you yourself, who have a house among the hikes, and 
rooms at Oxford, and pictures, and books, and a Dives din- 
ner every day, how about all that ?' 

Yes, you may well ask, — and I answer very distinctly and 
fmnkty, that if once 1 am convinced (and it is not by any 
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mcKHs unlikely I should be so) that to put all these things 
inio the hands of others, and live, myself, in a cell at Assisi, 
or a. shepherd's oottag'e in C'umberlaud, would be right, and 
wise, under the conditions of human life and thougiit with 
which I have to deal — very assuredly 1 will do so. 

Nor is it, I repeat, unlikely that such conviction may soon 
happen to me ; for I begin to question very strictly with my- 
self, how it is that St. George's work does not prosper better 
in my hands. 

Here is the half-decade of years, past, since I began the 
writing of Fort, as a byework, to quiet my conscience, that 
I might be happy in what I supposed to be my own proper 
life of Art-teaching, at Oxford and elsewhere ; and, through 
my own happiness, rightly help others. 

But Atropos has ruled it quite otherwise. During these 
five ye-ars, very signal distress has visited me, conclusively 
removing all possibilities of cheerful action ; separating and 
sealing a great space of former life into one wide field of 
Machpelah ; and leaving the rest sunless. Also, everything 
1 have set hand to has boon unprosperous ; much of it even 
calamitous ; — disappointment, coupled with heavy money 
loss, happening in almost every quarter to me, and casting 
discredit on ail I attempt ; while, in things partly under the 
influence and fortune of others, and therefore more or less 
suoccasftil,— tiie schools at Oxford especially, which owe the 
greater part of their etBciency to the fostering zeal of Dr. 
Acland, and the steady teaching of Mr. Macdonald, — I have 
Dot been able, for my own share, to accomplish the tenth 
part of what I planned. 

Under which conditions, I proceed in my endeavour to re- 
model the world, with more zeal, by much, than at the 
beginning of the year 1871. 

For these following reasons. 

First, that I would give anything to be quit of the whole 
business; and therefore that I am certain it is not ambition, 
nor love of power, nor anything but absolute and mere com- 
passion, that drags me on. That shoemaker, whom his 
son left lying dead with his head in the lireplace the other 
Vol- in.— 7 
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day,* — I wish lie and his son liad never been born ; — but 
as the like o/ them will be born, and must so die, so long as 
things remain as they are, there's no choice for me but to do 
all I know to change them, since others won't. 

Secondly. I observe that when all tbinirs, in early lite, 
jijipeared to be going well for me, they were by no means 
going well, in the deep of them, but (juiie materially and 
rapidly otherwise. Whence I conclude that though things 
appear at present adverse to my work and me, they may not 
at all be adverse in the deep of them, but quite otherwise. 

Thirdly. Though in my own fortune, unprosperous, and 
in my own thoughts and labour, failing, I find more and 
more every day that I have helped many persons unknown 
to me ; that otiiers, in spite of my failures, begin to under* 
stand me, and are ready to follow ; and that a certain power 
is indeed already in my hands, woven widely into the threads 
of many human lives ; which power, if 1 now laid down, that 
line (which I have always kept the murmur of in my ears, 
for warning, since first I read it thirty years ago,) — 
"Cha fece per viltat«'l gian riSuto," f 

would be finally and fatally true of me. 

Fourthly, not only is that saying of Bacon's of great com- 
fort to me, "therefore extreme lovers of their country, or 
masters, were never fortunate ; neither can they be, for 
when a man placeth his thoughts without himself, he goeth 
not his own way," J for truly 1 have always loved my masters, 
Turner, Tintoret, and Carlyle, to the exclusion of my own 
thoughts ; and my country more than my own garden : but 
also, I do not find in the reading of history that any victory 

• See first article in Notes. 

f Jii/eriio, 111. 1>U. 1 fear Chat few modprn readeiH of Dante under. 
Htand the dreadful meauiog of this beltiah outer diatiiot, or suburb, full 
of the refuse ur worthlesa Hcnm of Ilumamty — auoh numbers tbut 
'' non hsverei creduto. ohe morM tanta n' havesee disfatta." — who nre 
atoDg to bloody torture b; insects, and whose blood and tears togetber 
— the beEC that humou bouU oan give — aie Booked up, oa the hell- 
ground, by wo cms. 
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worth harin^ w&s ever won without cost ; and I oljserve that 
too open and early prosperity is rarely the way to it. 

But lastly, and chiefly. It there be any truth in the vital 
doctrines of Chrisliaiiiiy whatsoever, — and assuredly there is 
more than most of us recog'nise, or than any of us believe, — 
the oSenccs committed in this century by all the nations of 
Christendom against the law of Christ have been so great, 
and insolent, that they cannot but be punished by the with- 
drawal of spiritual guidance from them, and the especiol par- 
alysis of efforts intelligently made for their good. In times 
of more ignorant sinning, they were punished by plagues of 
the body ; but now, by plagues of the soul, and widely infec- 
tious insanities, making every true physician of souls help- 
less, and every false effort triumphant. Nur are we without 
great and terrible signs of supernatural calamity, no less in 
grievous changes and deterioration of climate, than in forms 
of mental disease,* claiming distinctly to be necromantic, 
and, as far as 1 have examined the evidence relating to 
them, actually manifesting themselves as such. For observe 
you, my friends, countrymen, and brothers — Either, at this 
actual moment of your merry Christmas-lime, that has truly 
come to pass, in falling London, which your greatest Eng- 
lishman wrote of falling Rome, "the sheeted dead, do 
squeak and gibber in your English streets," — Or, such a 



etinous blasphemy is 
id America, as makes 
truth in comparison ! 
ids ; — have it which 
, to me, alike nppal- 



system of loathsome imposture and 
current among all classes of England 
the superstition of all past ages divii 

One of these things U so — gay friends ;— 
way you will : one or other of these, to i 
ling ; and in your principal street of London society, you 
have a picture of highly dressed harlots gambling, of naked 
ones, called Andromeda and Fraiicesca of Rimini and of 

* I leave tfain passage oj it was written : thnngh as EC passes throu^'h 
the prem, it is ordered by Atropos that I should hear a piece of 
evidence on this matter no leas clear as to the pri!iient mioistrj' of Hucb 
powen as that which led Peter out of prinun. than all Uil' former, ut 
nearly all. former B»iiienco examined by ?ue was of the presenoo of the 
legion which ruled auong the Tombs of Genuesaiet. 
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Christ led to be crucified, exhibited, for jour better enter 
tainment, in the same room ; and at the end of the same 
street, an exhibition of jugglery, professedly imitating.yor 
monei/, what a large number of you believe to be the efforts 
of the returned Dead to convince you of your ImmortBhty. 
Meantime, at the other end — no, at the very centre of 
your great Babylon, a son leaves his father dead, with his 
head, instead of a tire, in the fireplace, and goes out himself 
to his day's darg. 



' We are very sorry ; — What can we do ? How can we 
help it? London is so big, and living is ho very expensive, 
yon know.' 

Miscrables, — who makes London big, but you, coming 
to look at the harlotries in it, painted and other? Who 
makes living expensive, but you, who drink, and eat,* and 
dress, all you can ; and never in your lives did one stroke of 
work to get your living,— never drew a bucket of water, 
never sowed a grain of corn, never spun a yard of thread ; — 
but you devour, and swill, and waste, to your fill, and think 
yourselves good, and fine, and better creatures of God, I 
doubt not, than the poor starved wretch of a shoemaker, who 
shod whom he could, while you gave him food enough to 
keep him in strength to stitch. 

We, of the so-called ' educated ' classes, who take it upon 
us to be the better and upper part of the world, cannot 
possibly understand our relations to the rest better than we 
may where actual life may he seen in front of its Shakes- 
pearean image, from the stalls of a theatre. I never stand 
up to rest myself, and look round the house, without renewal 
of wonder how the crowd in the pit, and shilling gallery, 
allow us of the boxes and stalls to keep our places I Think 
of it ; — those fellows behind there have housed us and fed lis; 
their wives have washed our clothes, and kept us tidy ;— they 
have bought us the best places, — brought us through the 
oold to them ; and there they sit behind us, patiently, seeing 

* See seoond artide iu Notes. 
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There tWy«^cl> thimsfljws;.* 
Dur oliairs ; — we, their ele'ct loys '• •' 



and he&nng what they r 
Mjueezed and distant, behind o 

titid pet puppets, oiled, and varnished, and incensed, lonngi 
in front, placidly, or for the greater part, wearily and sickly 
contemplative. Here we are again, all of us, this Christinas ! 
Geliold the artist in tumbling, and in painting with white 
and red, — our object of worship, and applause : here sit we at 
our ease, the dressed dolls of the place, with little more in 
our heads, most of us, than may be contained inside of a wig 
of flax and a nose of wax ; stuck up by these poor Htlle 
prentices, clerks, and orange-sucking mobility, Kit, and his 
mother, and the baby — -behind us, in the chief places of this 
our evening synagogue. What for? 'They did not stick 
you up,' say you,^you paid for your stalls with your own 
money. Where did you get your money? Some of you — 
it any Reverend gentlemen, as I hope, are among us, — by 
selling the Gospel ; others by selling Justice ; others by sell- 
ing their Blood — (and no man has any right to sell aught of 
these three things, any more tiiao a woman her body,) — the 
rest, if not by swindling, by simple taxatio 
the shilling gallery, — or of the yet poorer o 
who have not so much, or will not spend f 
shilling to get there? How else should yo 
get your money, ^simpletons ? 

Not that it is essentially your fault, poor feathered moths. 
— any more than the dead shoemaker's. That blasphemous 
blockheadism of Mr. Greg's,* and the like of him, that you 
can swill salvation into other people's bodies out of your own 
champugne-bottles, is the main root of all your national 
miseries. Indeed you are willtn 
devil's-gospel, you rich ones ; or 
detected the horror of it before nc 
lies with the assertors of it, — and 

the words of Christ are true, — and not theirs ; and that the 
ir fasting, and prayer, not for feasting ; but, 

" QDOtei] in last Fan. p, 85. licea 18-19, from CoiittmjioT'irn Itc- 

nc. Observe chat it is blimphemy, clDfinilively and calmlj uttered. 

■t against Nature, aud aecondtj a^-ainst Cliriet 
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so much, as the 
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ough to believe that 
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nd direct labour — nn ihe 



N 



■*jib«rt:( ail, f«r' lli^^'' — personi 
'. • ^aVt^ 'IW bears you, and burie§ — as beat it can. 

9(A December. — I lieard yesterday that the son of the best 
Eiigiieh portrait-painter we have had since Gainsborough, 
liad learnt farming; that his father had paid two hundred 
pounds a year to obtain that instruction tor him ; and that 
the boy is gone, in high spirits, to farm — in Jamaica ! So far, 
so good. Nature and facts are beginning to assert them- 
selves to the Uritish mind. But very dimly. 

For, first, obaerve, the father should have paid nothing for 
that boy's rariuing education. As soon as he could hold a 
hoe, the little fellow should have been set to do all he could 
for his living, under a good farmer for master ; and as he 
became able to do more, taught more, until he knew all that 
hia master knew, — winning, all the while he was receiving 
that natural education, his bread bv the sweat of his brow. 



' But thei 



> farmers who teach — n( 



who take 



of the 



■ bov! 



ault is that? The landlords 
iddlemen between the peasants 
)i o[ corn, but of flesh. — for 
XI dare not put your children 



Miserabies again, who 
choose to make the farrae 
and themselves — grinders 
their rent. And of couri 
under them to be taught. 

Read Gotihelfs Ulric the J^trin Servant on this matter. 
It is one of his great novels, — great as Walter Scott's, in the 
vitality of it, only inferior in power of design. I 
nslate it all in Fors, if I had time ; and indeed 
ake it soon one of my school series, of which, and 
matters, or delayed ones, I must now take 
give some account, in this opening letter of 
■ as I can, only, before leaving the young 
le Blacks, please observe that he goes there 
.e all made Artificial Blacks of yourselves, 
Christys, — nothing but the whites of your 



-uth ai; 
■ould t 



hope 
other 



promised 

the year, as fa 
farmer among I 
because you ha 
and uiimelodioi 

;ng through the u 
Merry England, where there v 
id of ashes. 
And first, — here's the woodcut, long promised, of a t 
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le&t cut by the leaf-cutting bee, true in size and shape ; a 
sound contribution to Natural History, so far as it reaches. 
Much T had to say of it, but am not in humour to-day. 
Happily, the letter from a valued Companion, Art. Ill, in 
Notes, may well take place of any talk of mine.* 




Secondly, I promised a first lesson in writing, of which, 
therefore, (that we may see what is our present knowledge 
on the subject, and what farther we may safely nsk Theuth f 
to teach,) I have had engraved two examples, one of writing 
in the most authoritative manner, used for modern service, 
and the other of writing by a practised scribe of the fourteenth 
century. To make the comparison fair, we must take the 
religious, and therefore moat careful, scripture of both dates; 

* The mini vsloabla uotcs of the kind ourreBpondeDt who sent me 
thU leal, with inany othare, and a perfec:t aeriea of imstB. must be re- 
■erred till spring-time : my mind a not Free for them, now. 

f Compare Letter XVL, p. 310, aud XVU., p. 227. 
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so, for example of modern sacred scripture, I t&ke the casting 
up of a column m my banker's book ; and for the ancient, a. 
letter A, with a few following words, out of a Greek Psalter 
which is of admirable and characteristic, but not (by any 
honest copyist,) inimitable execution. 

Here then, lirst, is modern writing ; in facsimile of which 
■orth while to employ Mr. Burgess's 
;emB to me a fact of profound signili- 
pedients we have iovented for saving 
lacbinery, (not to speak of the art of 
> hurried, and flurried, tiiat we can- 
r caligraphy than this, even to certify 



I have thought it v 
utmost skill ; for it s 
cance that all the ej 
time, by steam and n 
printing,) leave us yet * 
not produce any lovel 



I 



the gratifying existence of a. balance of eleven hundred 
forty-two pounds, thirteen shillings, and two pence, w 



hile 
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the old writer, though required, eventually, to produce the 
utmost possible number of entire psalters with his own hand, 
i for the execution of every initial letter of them 
ler here exhibited. 

ig which, you are to observe that this is pure 

Dt painting or drawing, but the expression of 

I pen can easily produce, (or a brush 

I point, in the manner of a pen ;) and with a 

lal currency and fluent habit of finger, yet not 

flourishing, but with perfect command of direc- 

ince, and moment of pause, at any point. 

at first, and very naturally, suppose, good reader, 



vet has 



lorititiff ; 
form by lii 
used with the 
certain habiti 
dashing or fli 
tion in advan 
Your 



that it 
copy a Greek sentence, 
need, for all beautiful wi 
in the true and virtuous 



your power of English writing to 

But, with your pardon, the first 

iting, is that your hand should be, 

sense, ^ree/ that is to say, able to 
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move in any direction it is ordered, and not cramped to 
s given slope, or to any given form of letter. And also, 
whetber vou can learn Greek or not, it is well, (and perfectly 
easy,) to learn tbe Greek alphabet, that if by chance a ques- 
tionable word occur in j'our Testament, or in scientific 
books, you may be able to read it, and even look it out in a 
dictionary. And this partinular manner of Greek writing I 
wish you to notice, because it is such aa Victor Carpaccio 
represents St. Jerome reading in liis study ; and I shall be 
able to illustrate by it some points of Byzantine character of 
5 historical interest. 




I 



fwum cto « w i( I's-jAi M^ (/ 



Copy, therefore, this letter A, and the following words, in 
as perfect facsimile as you can, again and again, not being 
content till a tracing from the original fits your copy to the 
thickness of its penstroke. And even by the time next For» 
comes out, you will begin to know how to use a pen. Also, 
you may at spare times practise copying any clearly-printed 
type, only without the difference of thickness in parts of 
letters ; the best writing for practical purposes is that which 
most resembles print, connected only, for speed, by the 
current line. 

Next, for some elementary practice of the same kind in 
the more difficult art of Reading. 
_A young student, belonging to the working classes, who 
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liBs been reading books a little loo difficult or too grand for 
him, asking me what he shall read next, I have told him, 
Waverley — with extreme care. 

It is true that, in grandeur and difficulty, I have not a 
whit really lowered his standard ; for it is an achievement 
as far beyond him, at present, to understand Waverley, as 
to understand the Odyssey ; but the road, though as steep 
and high-reaching as any he has travelled, is smoother for 
him, Wliat farther directions I am now going to give him, 
will be good for all young men of active minds who care to 
make such activity serviceable. 

Read your Waverley, I repeat, with extreme care : and 
of every important person in the story, consider first what 
the virtues are ; then what the faults inevitable to them by 
nature and bree<ling ; then what the faults they might have 
avoided ; then what the results to them of their faults and 
virtues, under the appointment of fate. 

Do this after reading each chapter ; and write down the 
lessons which it seems to you tiiat Scott intended in it ; and 
what he means you to admire, what to despise. 

Secondly, ^supposing you to be, in any the smallest real 
measure, a Christian,— begin the history of Abraham, as 
preparatory to that of the first Law-giver whom you have 
in some understanding to obey. And the history of Abra- 
ham must be led up to, by reading carefully from Genesis 
ix. 30th, forward, and learning the main traditions which 
the subsequent chapters contain. 

And observe, it does not matter i 
present, how far these traditions are I 
only to know what is said in Genesis 
ter to you, you think? Much less dot 
Smith or Mr. Robinson said last night i 
whether Mr. Black, or his brother 



'ng; 

or anything else whatevi 
said or related in the n: 
is said in Genesis will 
sort, the effect of that ; 
least two thousand yean 



I the least to you, at 

'ue. Your business is 

That does not mat- 

s it matter what Mr. 

: that pubiia meet- 

-, shot Mrs. White ; 



r, small or great, that you will find 
3rning papers. But to know what 
'nable yoi) to understand, in some 
aving on men's minds, through at 
of the World's History. Which, if 
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must make 



1^ you mean to be a scholi 
aome effort to do. 

And this ia the way to set about it. Vou see liie tenth 
chapter of Genesis names to you the children, and children's 
children, of Noah, from whom the nations of the world {it 
says) came, and by whom the lands of the world (it says) 
were divided. 

You must learn them by rote, in order. You know already, 
1 I suppose, the three names, Shem, Ham, and Japbet; begin 
I with Shem, and learn the names of his sons, thus : 

Shem. 



Asahur. Arphaxad. Lud. Aram. 

Salah. 
Ebsb. 
Peleg. 
In his days was the earth dioided.) 
Reu. 
Serug. 
Nabor. 

TBBA.R. 

Abram. 

Now, you see that makes a pretty ornamental letter T, 

y with a little joint in the middle of its stalk. 

And this letter T you must always be able to write, out 

I of your head, without a. moment's hesitation. Ilowever 
stupid you may be at learning by rotp, thus much can al- 
ways be done by dint of sheer patient repetition. Read the 
centre colunm straight down, over and again, for an hour 
together, and you will find it at last begin to stick in your 
bead. Then, as soon as it is fast there, say it over and over 

I again when it is dark, or when you are out walking, till you 

Then observe farther that Pcleg, in whose days the earth 
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was divided, liad a brolher named Joktan, who had thirteen 
children. Of tjiese, }'ou need not mind the names of ten ; 
but the odd three are important to you. Sheba, Ophir, and 
Uavilali. Vou have perhaps heard of these before ; and as- 
suredly, if you go oil reading Fbra, you will hear of them 

And these thirteen children of Joktan, you see, bad theif 
dwelling "from Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount 
of the East." T don't know anytlitng about Mesha and 
Sephar, yet ; but I may ; in the meantime, learn the sen- 
tence, and recollect that these people are fixed sonicwAwr, 
at any rate, because they are to be Masters of Gold, which 
is Hxed in Eastern, or Western, mountains ; but that the 
rhildren of the other brother, Peleg, can go wherever they 
like, iiud often where they shouldn't — for "in his days was 
the earth divided." Recollect also that the children of both 
brothers, or, in brief, the great Indian gold-possessing race, 
and the sacred race of prophets and kings of the higher 
spiritual world, are in the 31st verse of this chapter called 
"all the children of Ebes." If you learn so much as this 
well, it's enough for this month : but I may as well at 
once give you the forms you have to learn for the other two 



Cush. 



Ham. 

I 



^ I 

Phut. Canaan. 

Si don, his first-bom, 
and Ileth. 



The seventh verse is to be noted as giving the gold-mas- 
ters of Africa, under two of the same names as those o( 
Asia, but must not be learned for fear of confusion. The 
form above given must be amplified and commented on vari- 
ously, but ii best learned first in its simplicity. 
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Gomer. Magog. Madai. Javan. 



Tubai. Meshec 



Elisha. 
Tarehisli. 
Kittim. 
Dodaiiim. 

I leave this blunt-stalked and flat-lioaded letter T, also, in 
ils simplicity, and we will take up the needful detail in next 
Fora. 

Together with which, (all the sheets being now printed, 
and only my editorial preface wanting), I doubt not will be 
published the Hrst volume of the classical series of books 
which I purpose editing for St, George's library ; — Xenophon's 
EcoJiomUt, namely, done into English for us by two of my 
Oxford pupils ; this volume, I hope, soon to be followed by 
Gotthelf's UlrictheFami-aertmnt, either in French or English, 
as the second Fors, faithfully observant ot copyright and 
other dues, may decide ; meantime, our first historical work, 
relating the chief decision of Atropos respecting the fate of 
England after the Conquest, is being written for me by a 
friend, and Fellow of my college of Coqius Cliristi, whose 
lielp I accept, in St. George's name, — all the more joyfully 
because he is our head gardener, no less than our master- 
historian. 

And for the standard theological writings which are ulti- 
mately to be the foundation of this body of secular literature, 
1 have chosen seven authors, whose lives and works, so far as 
the one can be traced or the other certified, shall be, with the 
best help I can obtain from the good scholars of Oxford, 
prepared one by one in perfect editions for the St. George's 
schools. These seven books will contain, in as many volumes 
as may be needful, the lives and VkHlings of the men who 
have taught the purest theological truth hilherto known to 

1 Jewa, Greeks, Latins, Italians, and English ; namely. 
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Moses, David, Hesiod, Virgil, D&nte, Chaucer, and, for 
seventh, summing the whole with vision of judgment, St. 
John the Divine. 

The Hesiod I purpose, if my life is spared, to translate 
myself (into prose), and to give in complete form. Of Virgil 
1 shall only take the two first Georgia, and the sixth book 
of the .^leicl, but with the Douglas translation ; * adding 
the two first books of Livy, for completion of the image of 
Roman life. Of Chaucer, I take the authentic poems, except 
the Canterbury Tales ; together with, be they authentic or 
not, the Dream, and the fragment of the translation of the 
Romance of the Rose, adding some French chivalrous litera- 
ture of the same date. I shall so order this work, that, in 
such measure as it may be possible to me, it shall be in a 
constantly progressive relation to the granted years of my 
lite. The plan of it 1 give now, and will explain in full detail, 
that mv scholars may carry it out, if I cannot 

And now let my general readers observe, finally, about all 
I must read, for the nourishment of your mind, 
r the moral laws which regulate your eating for 
nt of the body. That is to say, you must not 
eat for the pleasure of eating, nor read, tor the pleasure of 
reading. But, if you manage yourself rightly, you will in- 
tensely enjoy your dinner, and your book. If you have any 
sense, you can easily follow out this analogy : 1 have not 
time at present to do it for you ; only be sure it holds, to 
the minutest particular, with this difference only, that the 
vices and virtues of reading are more harmful on the one side, 
and higher on the other, as the soul is more precious than the 
body. Gluttonous reading is a worse vice than gluttonoua 

* " A Biahop by tbu altur stood, 
A Dcble Lord of Douglas blood, 
With mitre eheen, and rooquet vbite, 
Tet shoved his meek and thoughtfol cje 
But Little pride of prelacy ; 
More pleaHed ttiat, in a barbarous o)^ 
He gave rurlo Scotland Virgit's page, 
Than that buneaCh his rulu be held 
The biaboprie of fair Dutikold." 



reading, — Yoi 
precisely unde 
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eating ; (ilthy and foul reading, a much more loathsome habit 
than iiithy eating. Epicurism in books is much more difficult 
of attainment than epicurism in meat, but plain and virtuous 
feeding the most entirely pleasurable. 

And now, one step of farther thought will enable you to 
settle a great many questions with one answer. 

As you may neither eat, nor read, for the pleasure of eating 
or reading, so you may do nothing else for the pleasure of it, 
but for the use. The moral difference between a man and a 
beast is, that the one acts primarily for use, the other for 
pleasure. And all acting for pleasure before use, or instead 
of use, is, in one word, * Fornication.' That is the accurate 
meaning of the words * harlotry,' or * fornication,' as used in 
the Bible, wherever they occur spoken of nations, and espe- 
cially in all the passages relating to the great or spiritual 
Babylon. 

And the Law of God concerning man is, that if he acts for 
use — that is to say, as God's servant ; — he shall bo rewarded 
with such pleasure as no heart can conceive nor tongue tell ; 
only it is revealed by the Spirit, as that Holy Ghost of life 
and health possesses us ; but if we act for pleasure instead 
of use, we shall be punished by such misery as no heart can 
conceive nor tongue tell ; but which can only be revealed by 
the adverse spirit, whose is the power of death. And that — 
I assure you — is absolute, inevitable, daily and hourly Fact 
for us, to the simplicity of which I to-day invite your schol- 
arly and literary attention. 
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KOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



Thb St. George's Compnn}' ia now dUtinctl; in cxiBtence ; formed of 
aboDl Cwent; nocepted ConipnaiooB, to whore Dninber I am daily 
adding, and to whom the entire property of the Coinpan; legally be- 
longs, and who have Lhe right at any moment to depose tbe Master, 
and dispose of the property in any mannec they ma; think St. Unless 
I believed iiiyaelt capable o[ ohooaiug personB for Companions who 
might be safely entrustoil with this power, I should not have endeav- 
oured to form the society at all. Every one of these Companions boss 
right to know the names and addresMB of the rest, which the Master ot 
the Company moHt faTniah him vrith ; and of coarse the Toll of the 
names, which will be kept in Corpus Chiisti College, is their legal cer- 
tifloate. I do not choose to begin this book at the end of the year, bat 
at lhe beginning of the next term it will be done; and as oar lawyer's 
paper, revised, is now — IBth December — in my bands, and approved, 
the Ist of Janaary will see us securely constitntEd. I give below the 
initials of the Companions accepted before the lOtb of this month. 
thinking that my doing so will be pleasing to some of tbam, and right, 
for all. 

Initials of Companions accepted before lOtb December, 1875. I only 
give two letters, which are I think as much indication as ia at present 



D. L. 


14. 


A. H. 


F. a 


15. 


w. a 


L. B. 


16. 


w. s. 


B. B. 


17. 


J. B. 


F. T. 


18. 


B.O. 


K. T. 


10. 


K L. 


6. 8. 


20. 


J. P. 


B. A, 


21. 


J. M. 


A. H. 


22. 


a. s. 


T. D. 


33. 


H. 0. 


M. K. 


34. 


J. T. 


s. a. 


25. 


J. B. 



I 



This Fiym is already so much beyond its usnal limits, and it intro- 
duces an yiject- matter so grave, that I do not feul inclined to go into 
further business detailsthii month; tbe rather because intheFebmary 
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Fort, with the accoants ot the Compuiy, I must begin what the M&a- 
tet of the Compiuiy will ba alwajii compelled to f uriudh— materapiit oi 
bia own iiersoaal current expenditure. And thitt will reciuire some ex- 
planatioQ too loug for to'day. 1 defer also ths WakeQeld curreepond- 
eoce. for I have jiut gfot fieab intoimation uUuut the dcstruolinn at 
WukeBeld chapel, and have an election petitiou to emniioR 

J. Out uoUh for the ;ear 187G mny, I tbiiik, beat begin wtili ifae 
two pieces of newa wbicb follow ; and which, by order ot Atra)>OH, also 
followed each other in tbe columa of the iliiriiing Adartitti; from 
wbioh 1 print Ibem. 

For, though I am bj this time known to object to Ad vertigo input In 
geaeral, 1 beg the public to olwerre that my objection is only to bought 
or bribed Advertise men HeBpecialiy if it be Advertiiieinentof one'Baelt), 
But Ibat 1 hold mjself , and tbiu book of miue. for nothing better than 
Homing. Noon, and Evening Advertisers, of what thiuga appcnr verily 
noteworthy in tbe midst of ua. Whereof I commend the circunutanovs 
of the death, beneath related, very particularly to the attcntiOD of the 
Diahopa of London and York. 

Shockino Dkath kboh Stahvatios.— Laat night Mr. Bedford, 
the Westminster coroner, held on inquest nt the Board-room, Dean 
Street. Sobo, on the body of 'I'homna iiladstODc, aged oS, of 4't, King 
Street. Seven Dinls, a ahoemaker, who waa found deul nn Thursday lost. 

William Gladstone, n Ind of 15, iilentiSed the body as that of his 
father, with whom be and three other children lived. Deceased bad 
been ailinj; for some time past, and was ijuile uuable to do any work. 
Tbe recent cold weather had such an effect upon bim that bewascoin- 
palled tc remain in his room on Wodneeda; last, and at three the next 
morning witness found him Bitting up in bed coiuplaimng of cold, and 
that he was dying Witness went to sleep, and on awaking at eight 
that momiog he found deueaxed with hla bead in the fireplace. 
Thinking he was only asleep, witnens went to work, and on returning 
two hoars later he was still in the same position, and it was then found 
that ha was dead. 

Coroaei. — " Why did you not send for o doctor t " 

WicnesB. — *' I didn t know he wanted one until ho whs dead, and we 
found onl omongiit Us that he was dead." 

Jane Gladstone, the widow, said she had been living apart from ber 
husband for Bome moutha, and tirst hoard of his death at 2.30 oo 
Thursday afternoon, and upon going to his room found him dead lying 
upon a mattress on the floor. He waa always ailing, and suffered from 
consumption, for which he bad received advice at Ht. George's 
Ilotpital They hod had seven children, and for some time prior to 
tbe Bepamtion they had been In the greatest dintreHs; and on the birth 
of her last child, on Deoember T, 18T4. they applied at thu St, Jamen's 
workhouse tor relief, and received two ioaven and 3 lb. of meat per 
week for a month, and at the and of that time one of the relieving 
officers stopped thu relief, saying that they were both able to work. 
They told the relieving officer that cliey hnd no work, and had seven 
children to keep, but he still refused to relieve them. 
You III. -6 
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By iho Coroner. '^Thu; did not ask again ftir relief, us deceosert said 
" be hnd nindu up hia injiid thnt, after the wsj be boil beeu tamed awa; 
like adog, bi: would sooner starve. " and xbu hurself would alao ratlier 
do BO, Deiieaaed wilb quiM unalili! to earn Hullicieiit U> maiulain tbfl 
family, and tbeir support fell mainly upon ber, but it was sucb a hoid 
life tbat tibe got aituatious fof two of the boys, got a ^irl into a scbool, 
and leunng the other three boya with deceased, took the boby and 
M|>arated from him. He was in great want at Chat time. 

The Coroner. — '' Then why did jou not go lo the workbouse and 
Tepceseut his onite to them V " 

Witness. — " What was the good when we bad Iteen refutied twice! " 

Mr. Green, the eorooer'a officer, said that he believed the witnem hod 
been in receipt of two loaves a week from the ^t. James's wotkbouse. 
but hnd not called lately (or the loaves. 

1'lie Coroner aaid he hardly thought that so poor a woman wanld re- 
fuse or DDglect to apply for so valuable a contribution to the needs of a 
family as two loaves of bread; and some of tbe jury said that Hr. 
Green must be mistaken, and that such a statement should be made 
upon oath if at all. The olHoer, however, was uot sworn. 

John Collins, of 4it King Street, said that about eleven o'clock on Thurs- 
day morning be met a gentleman on the stairs, who said tbat he hail 
been up to the room of deceased to take him some work to do. but tbat 
tbe room doot wna locked, and a ohild had called out. " Pother isdeod, 
and yon can't come in." 'Witness at onoe went for tbe police, who came, 
and broke open the door. Upon going into the room witness found a 
piece of paper (produced) in which was written. " Hany. ^et a pint of 
milk for the three of you ; father i» dead. Tell yoor scboolmaater yeu 
cnn't come to school any more. Cut your own bread, but don't nse the 
butter." He believed that the eldest boy had returned home at tea 
o'clock in tbe morning, and Audiog two of the boys at aohool had left 
the note for them. 

Polioe -constable Crabh. 18 R., di'posed to breaking open the door 
and finding deceased dead on the lloor, with a little child cronching I^ 
him shivering with cold. 

Dr. Howard Clarke, of 19, Liale Street, Leicester b'quare. and Gar- 
rard Street, Soho, said tbat he was called to see the deceased, and 
found him lying upon the Hoor of his room dead and cold, with nothing 
on bim hut stockings and a shirt, the room being nearly deiitituto of 
fumitnre. The place was in a most tiltby condition, and deceased 
himself waa so shockingly dirty and neglected, and so overran with 
vermin, that be iwituess) was compelled to wash his hands five times 
during the post-mortem emminatiou. By the side of the corpse sat a 
little child about four years old, who cried piteously, ''Oh. don't take 
me away ; (loor father's dead \ " There was nothing in the shape of 
food bat a morsel of butter, some arrowroot, and a piece of bread, and 
the room was cold and cheerless in the extreme. Upon making a post- 
mortem he found the brain congested, and the whole of the organs of 
the body more or less diseased. 1'he unfortunate man must have suf- 
fered fearfnlly. The body was extremely emaciated, and there waa 
not a particle of food or drop of liiguid in the stomach or intestines- 
Death had resulted probably irom a complication uf ailments, but there 
was no doubt whatever that such death bad been much accelerated by 
want of the oomiuou neoessoriei of life. 
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The Coraner. — " Starvation, in short? " 

Witeeas. — '■ Precisely «o. 1 nevKr in all my exjierieace saw a greater 
caae of deatitation. " 

The CoToner,^ — ''Thi^ii I must auk the jurj to ailjourn the case. 
nere ia a tbij seriouB charge ogainnt workliouse ofBcialit, and a inon 
(Ijing cleoijj from atarvation. anil it ia due alike to Iha famil]' of the 
deceased, the pariah officials, and ibe piiblia at large, that the coae 
should be lifted to the rerj bottom, and the real uause of this death 
elnciilaled." 

Adjourned acoordingly. 

SttncKtNn DrecovKKr.— A painful aenaation was, aaya the S/ie^rld 
T^Uffr-iji/t, caused in the ueighbotirbooil oF Caalleford, near Pantcfract, 
on t'ridaj' eveDuig. by the report made to a polioe-couatable HtatiooFd 
at Allerton Bywaler that a womaa and child had been found dead in 
beil in Lock Lane. Caatleford. under moat lufBterioua drcumatanoea, 
and that two Hmail children were also found uearl7 starved to death 
beaide the two dead bodiaa The report, however, turned put lo be 
correct. The circumstaiiceH aurronnding the myatfiy have now been 
cleared op. An inqoeat. held on Saturday at Allerton Bywater, before 
Dr. Grabham. of Pontefract, reveola the following : — It appears ou 
Sunday, the 28lh ult.. John Wilaon. miner, husband of Emma Wilaon. 
aged ^irty-aii years (one of the deceased), and fatbec of Fred, aged 
eighteeu months ithe other deceoaed). left borne to proceed to bia em- 
ployment at Street House Colliery, and would remain away all the 
veek. Hra. Wilsou waa seen going into her bouae on Monday evening, 
bat was not seen again alive. There were besides the woman tbrPe 
children of very tender yeara in the house. The neighboura niiaaed the 
woman and children Irum Monday night, but finding tbe blinda were 
drawn down, coooluded that the family hod gone to the husband. On 
Friday evening a nei|;hbour. named Ann Foggett, rapped at the door, 
and hearing the foiat bark of a dog, whicb was found to be faatened up 
in a cnpboard. continued to knock at the door, and ultimately heard the 
voice of a child. The door wa.i subsequently burst open, and ou pro- 
teeding upstairs the eight was horrifying. On the bed lay the mother 
nod infant child dead, bexide whom were two other small children in 
their night dreiaiea. They, too, were niph death's door, having been 
widhont proper food and clothini; evidfutly aiiii^e their mothere deitth. 
which mUKt have occurred on the Monday night. Beaide the corpse of 
the mother lay a knife and portiona of a loaf of bread, which had been 
uo doiibt taken to her by the children to be aupjilied with some, hot 
being unable to get an answer from her, they hod nibbled the middle 
at the loaf clean away. A post-mortem examination ahowed that the 
another had ilied from heart dinease. and the child on the following day 
from starvation. The jory returned a verdict to that efteot. — horning 
^•IrerCiter, December Tth, IWi. 

II. The following ia sent me by a oorrespoadent. Italloa mine 
'Uiroughont. The passage about threshing ia highly curious ; compare 
*ny aooount of the threshera at Thun. Poor Gilbert had been donbtles* 
aMt to thresh, like Miltou'a fiend, by hiuiaelf. and hud uo creambowl 
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Gri.nEnT ErBNB ^ 

The evils i)couliar w the lower tauks of life derive their jiower to 
wound us from the BngseHtioDB of falbe iiride, sud tiie coutagioD of 
luxury, nther Ihui from the reGnenient al our taste. There is little 
labour whioh ousbum will not uiake eaoy to a maa m health if be is 
not iwhamed of bis employnieut or does not begin to compare his 
aitnatioD with tho^ who go about at their ease. But the iiiui of en- 
larged mind feelH tbu respeot due to him aa a ihbq ; he has leiuat that 
no employ meiit Ih dlahonourable iu itself; tbat, while lie (terforms 
aright the duties of the atutiou iu which God haH placed him he ia as 
great as a Iciug iu the eyen of Him wbom he is printnpallj deaUroui lo 
pleane. For Vie man of Catte, rrfio it eoiittaaUj/ obiigtd to bUiour, mutt 
of nteaaiiy be rdiguitu. If you t^aoh him only to reason, you may 
make him aa atheist, a demagogue, or any tile thing ; but it you teach 
him to feel, his feelmgs can ouly find their proper and natural relief io 
devotioa and religious reHignatioa. I can tay from my olcli erperitniu 
tknt tliere U na fort of f una labour incoiuiiiiUiit vith the mott r^atd 
and jAfoiiurahle state of the mind, tfiat T am aequaiiiUfl teith, ihreahing 
alone excepted. That, indeed, I have always oousidered iusuppoitabte 
drudgery, and think the man who invenC*^ the threshiajr-machitia 
ought to have a statue among the hetiefaotors of his country. 

Perhaps the thing of moat importanoe iu the education of the com- 
mon people is to preveut the iutrntiion of artificial wants. I bicra the 
memory of my father for almost everything in the dinpoeitions u( my 
mind and the habits of my life, which I can approve of. and for none 
more than the pains he took to impress my mind with the sentiment 
that nothing was ntore unaortliy the eltaroeler of a mim tJuin t/fit hii 
hajtpiaeM thaulil in l/ie ItiuC depend on what he f/toulil eat and drink. 

To this hour I never indulge in the use of any delicacy bnt I feel a 
degree of reproach and alarm for the degradation of the human char- 
acter. If I spent my halfpeuca in sweetmeats, every mouthful 1 swal- 
lowed was oooompanied with shame and remonia 'Whenever 

vulgar miuds tKgin to shake off the dogmas of the religion in which they 
have been educated, the prt^resH is quick and immediate to downright 
infidelity, and notbing hut refinement of mind can eunble them to dis- 
tinguish between the pure essence of religion am! the gross syalemi 
whieh men have been |>erpetaally connecting it with. Higher xalarics 
for village sohoolmaatera, high Eugliah reading-claeses village libraries, 
— If once snch high ednoation were to become genera), the low delights 
of the public-house and other scenes of riot, would be neglei'te-l ; while 
indUBlry, order anil olRauliueHS, and every virtue which taste and indr- 
pendeoce of mind conid recommend, would prevail and flourish. Thai 
posaeswd of a virtuous and enlightened populace, with delight I should 
consider my conntTy at tlie head of all the nations of the earth, ancient 
or modern,— •f'roiJKAe Lift of ttohert Barn*.' 

III. The following letter is. as I above said, from a valned, and, at 
present, my ineet valued. — Companion ; — a poor person, suffering much 
and oonataut pain, couflued to her room, and seeing from her window 
ouly a pieoe of brick wall and a little space of sky. The bit about the 
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my lenchiiig ; — 

I hnve told tbe only two children I have seen this aninmeT, about 
Ihe bets, and both were deeplj- iDteiestad, nlmost awe'Stncken by the 
vonderful work. How could tbey do it without bouboib7 Oue, an 
intelligent boy of ax jaats, in the well-oored-for child of well-to-do 
parent*. He came into ray room wheu I was iiortiuK Home of the cat 
leavet. and I gave him a very cleanly-cut epecimen, saying, " What do 
yon think cut this, Willie ?" "It wa«»ome6<jrfy very clever, waan't it?" 
he wkod. "Very ciever indeeii." I said. "Then it was Hiaa Mil- 
dred! " — his govemoBS. "No. not Miaa Mildred." I replied. He stood 
Blent by the side of the bed for a minnte, lookiujf intently nt tbe leaf 
iu hii hand, and evidently puzihug out some idea of bin o . 
waited (or it — a child's own thoughts are lovely \ — then my little visi- 
tor tamed eagerly to roet "I know, — I know who did it : it was God," 

My second pupil is a girl of twelve years. She was n veritable " lit- 
tle ngamnlilD " when — ten months bock — we took her, motheileBS, and 
most miserably destitute, int« our home, in the hope of training her 
for service ; and my sister is persisteoUy Inbou ring— with pleasing sua- 
uess. and disheartening failure — to mould her into on honest woman, 
while I try to sapplement her efforts by giving the child — Harriet — 
IcBBOQB according to F'irt. But I regret to sny it is only partially 
done, for I un but a learner myself, and sorely hindered by iilnese : 
■till tba purpose is nlw^-s in my mind, and I do what I can. 

Taking odvaatsge of every tritle that will help to give Harriet a love 
for ianiieeHt ont-of-door life, we told her — as soou as we could show 
her some of the cut leaves — of the work of the cutter bees, much to 
her delight. ''And then she forgot all about them," many persons 
would Msert confidently, if tbey heard ibis stoty. 

Not BO, for some weeks after she told me with great pride that she 
had two of " the bees' leaves," Thinking tbey were probably only eaten 
by caterpillars, I asked to itee them ; and then, how she obtained 
them. She had found them in a gloss of witliered flowers sent out 
o( tb« pailour, and oarefully dried them— (she had seen me press 
leaves); and she added, "all the girls" in her olasn in tbe Sunday- 
school "did want them." T wondered why the leaves were taken 
there, uolil I discovered that she keeji* tluni in htr TenUitnenL 

So far the iiOHSibility; may I now give a proof of the utility ol such 
teaching ? When Harriet firnt came to us, she had an nppetite for the 
horrible that quite frightened me, but it is gradually, I hope, dying 
oat, thanks to the sabatitntinn of child-like pleasures. Imagine a 
child of eleven years coolly asking — aa Harriet did a few days after 
she came — " If you please, has anybody been banged, or anything, this 
week?~ and she added, before 1 could reply, and looking quite wist- 
foily at a newspaper lying near. "I should love to hear about it, 
please." I could have cried, for t believe there are many lovable 
yonng Indies in this town who are fretting ont weary lives, to whom 
irark wonld be salvation, nod who cnn tell the number of >aoh children 
all abont them, who have not a sonl to care liein they live, or if tbey 
die. 

}u1d have so 
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Bfieot. And &Im>, F hope, some oth«r iaseot wotIebtb. for rme dny she 
wiiH much iJeimod to tiiid one of tha small spotted spidsra, wbiuh hid 
(luriug- the uij^fat spim iU web acroBB the tire-gnite. Sbe asked ma 
mati; qneetioua aboat it. II pennit bar to do so «d principle, at certAin 
times, an B port oF her eduoationi; she i&id U was '' a Bbame" to break 
"such beautiful work." nnd left it as long aa xhe could; and then, 
(eutirely at her own accnrdi Hhe carefiillji slipped her duatiug bninb 
nudfT web aud spidei, imd HO put the "pretty little dear" outside the 
window, with the gentle remark, "There, now you can make an- 
other. " Was not this hopeful f This child had lived all her life in one 
of tbe low, crowded coorta in the centre of the town, and het igno- 
rance of all green life was inoonoeivable. For iuetatice, to ^ve her ■ 
conntry walk I mat her last Uaroh with a parcel to a. village near 
tbe town, and when she came back — having walked a TuiU through 
Geld pHtfas — ^Hhe said she did not think there were " such a num; trets 
and birds in tbe world." And on thai mnmirabU dag tliejirtt miie Uie 
Uimba Ilk thtJUld — viUiin liro mUti eflht liouie when »ht aiis burn. Yet 
she has the puiest love for flowers, and goes into very real ecstamea 
over the oommonest weeds and groaseB, and in nuning with great pride 
nnd affectiim aoine roota of daisy, buttercup, and clover which she has 
brought from the fields, and planted in the little yard ut the bock of 
our houHB ; and every new loaf ihej put forth is wonderful and lovely 
to her, though of course her ideas of "gardening" an as yet most 
elementary, and will be for some time, apparently. But it is really 
helpful to me to see her happiness over it, and also when my frieui^ 
send me a handful of cut flowera — we have no garden ; and the eager- 
neu with which she leurns even their names, for it makes me feel more 
hopeful about the future of our working; claaseB than some of your cor- 
reepondeots. 

The despairing tetter from Yorkshire in last Fora—on their inca- 
pacity to enjoy wholesome amuaements— has prompted me, oa 1 am 
writing to you, to tell you this as an antidote to the pain that letter roust 
have given you. For if we can do nothing for this generation, cannot 
we make sure that the next shall be wiser? Have not yonng Indies a 
mighty power in their own hands here, if they but use it, for good, and 
especially those who are Sab bath, school teachers ? Suppose each oce 
who has agardenfelt it to be her iJii^.v to make nil her scholars as famil- 
iar with all the lite in it as she ia herself, and every one who cun take 
a country walk her duty to take her girls with her— two or three at 
a time — until they know and love every plant within reach ; would not 
teacher aud pupils learn with this much more that would also be in- 
valuable ? * Aud if our Sunday-school ohildren were not left to killing 
flies and stoning cats and dogs during the week, would there be so 
many brutal murders nnd violent assaults ? The little English heutben 
1 have named has attended a Sundny-schc>ol for about six years, and 
the Sunday-school teaehers of this town are — most of them— noble men 
and women, who devoutly labour year utter year " all for love, and 
nothing tor reward." But even good jieople too often look on the deg- 
nidation of the lower clansea as a mutter of coun>e. and despise them 
for ignorance they cannot help. Here the sneer of " those low shoe- 
makers" is for ever on the lip, yet few auk Iuiib they became so mnch 

* Yoi, d«r lulr 1 ■«, Uiacfure. the nut utlola. 




lower thwi onraelves ; Mill I have very pleaeing proof of what may 
be done even for adulta by a little wise gaiclaace, but I inuat uot euter 
into thai snbject. Pray fot^vu me for WTitiunr ho much ; I have 1>i!i:d 
too deeply interested, and now feel quiUi ashamed of the length oC 
this 

ApkiD thanking you most earneatly For all you huve taught me to see 
and to do, 

I remain, very faithfully joura. 

IV. What the young ladies, old ladicH, and middle-ag-ed ladies are 
praoticallj doing with the blesaed fields uod muuutiiiiiH of their native 
land, the oext tetter very aocarately shows. For the sake of Sne 
dresBca they let their fathers and brothera invest in any Devil's business 
they can at«al the poor's labour by, or destroy the poor's gardens by ; 
pre-einineutly. and »f all Devil a buninesaes, in rushing from plauc to 
place, as the Gcnnasatet swine. And see here what cornea of it. 

A gentleman told lae the other uigbt that trade, chiefly in cotton 
from India, was going back to Venice. One can't help being soriy — 
not for our sake, bat Venice's — when one sees what cumniercial pros* 
ppritj means now. 

There was a lovely picture of Coi's of DoUwydollan ( I don't think it's 
spelt light) at the Club. All the artists paiut the iSlidr valley : and do 
you know what ia being done to it! IC'a far worse than a railway to 
Ambleside or Oroamere, because those places are overrun already ; but 
Dotlwydellan is such u quiet out-of-the-way oomer, and no one in the 
world will be any the better for a railway there. I went about two 
months ago, when I was getting better from my first illness ; but all 
my pleaHnre in the place was spoiled by the railway they ore making 
from Betwys. It ia really Dielancboly to see the havoo it makes. 0( 
course no one cores, and they cnuh. and cut, aud destroy, like utter 
barhArians, as they are. Through the sweetest, wildest little glens, 
the line is cleared — rocks are blasted for it, trees lie cut — anything 
and everything is sacrificed — and for what ? The touriabi will see nntb- 
ing if they go in the train ; the few people who go down to Betwys or 
Llanwrst to market, will perhaps go oftouer, and so spend more money 
in the end. and DoUwydellan will get some more people to lodge there 
in the aammer, and prices will go up.* In the little village, a hideous 
'liacUan engine ' snorted and puffed out clouds of black smoke, in the 
mornings, and then set off ccuncbing up and down the roads, to curry 
DOiU for the works. I think ; but I never ia my life aaw anything more 
mcongmons than that great black monster getting its pipea tilled at a 
little spring in the village, while the lads all stood gaping round. The 
poor little clergyman told us his village had got sadly corrupted since 
the navvies came into it ; and when he pointed out to us a pretty old 
rtone bridge that was being pulled down for the railway, he said. " Yes. 

• Y«^ my iBM, ihsrai down : anJ— ft It umo poor comfort for you nnil mo In know 
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I Hhall n\\9a that, rery mticb ; '* bat be would oot allow that things io 
orthodox oh milways could be bnd on the whole. I usTer inteiided, 
when I btgnn, to trouble you with all this, but Cox'e picture «et nieoff, 
and It reall}' ia a great wrouK that any Net of men oan take possesion 
of one at the few peaceful spots left in EDgland. and hash it np like 
that. Fanor driviDg along tiie rood up the Slidr valleys and seeing on 
boarda a notiae, to " beware when the horn was blowing," and every 
now and then bearing a great blasting. Kmoke. and rooka craahing down. 
Well, you know just an well as I bow horrible it all is. Only 1 can't 
think why people sit still, and let the beautiful places be destroyed. 
The ownerM of that property. — I forget their name, but they had 
□ the little old church, — never live there, having another 
n Scotland, — so of course they don't care," 



t did not think to tell yon, when speaking of the fatality of broken 
limbs in our little dressmaker and her family, that when in St. Thomai'a 
Hospital with a broken thieh. thodootora sail in all probability the ten- 
demesB of her booes was owing to the manufacture of aulpbur by bei 
jnot/ier'a gran^aUier. Dr. Simon known her family through operating 
on the brother of our dreasmaker, and often gave them kindl; wotdt at 
the hospital. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Toura faithfully. 

ilnOtirittUD tsU me wbo tbc owoerK are'— In UiuDiEUIiiiie, "(dd- 
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LETTER LXII. 

■were more, and more Imrtnful misprinta in last 
H usual, owing to my having driven my printers to 
ihey had madf; all the haste they could, by late 
dubitBtioR concerninor the relative ages of Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth, which forced ine to cut out a sentence about them, 
and displace corrected type. Gut I must submit to all 
and sundry such chances of error, for, to prevent them, 
would involve a complete final reading of the whole, with 
one's eye and mind on the look-out for letters and stops 
all along, for wliich I rarely allow myself time, and which, 
had I a month to spare, would yet be a piece of work ill 
spent, in merely catching three t'a instead of two in a 
"lettter." The name of the Welsh valley is wrong, too; 
but I won't venture on correction of that, which I feel to be 
hopeless ; the reader must, however, be kind enough to 
transfer the 'and,' now the sixth word in the upper line 
of the note at page 119, and make it the fourth word, in- 
stead ; to put a note of interrogation at the end of clause in 
ihe fiftieth line of page 117, and to insert an s, changing 



ith line of page 113 ;— 
ended to the Rpiscopia 
to the Episcopic atten- 



' death' into 'deaths' in thi 
ihe death in Sheffield being that 
attention of York, and that in L< 

And this commendation, the reader will I hope perceive to 
be made in sequel to much former talk conoerning Bishops, 
Soldiers, Lawyers, and Squires ; — which, perhaps, he im- 
agined me to have spoken jestingly ; or it may be, in wit- 
Icssness ; or it may be, in voluble incipient insanity. Ad- 
mitting myself in no small degree open to such suspicion, I 
am now about to re-word some matters which madness would 
^mbol from ; and I beg the reader to observe that any 
former gambolling on my part, awkward or untimely as it 
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have 



led, ha 



tioiially progresaive, a: 
of the Forty Thieves, 
If, then, the reader 
ill Se-fcviie and Lilies, 
at the chapter on Epi: 



) been quite aa serious, and inten< 
Morgiana's dance round the captata 



rill look at the analysis of Episcopacv 
he first volume of all my works; ne\l 
ropacy in Time and Tide; and lastly, 
refer to what he can gather in the past series of I^org, he will 
find the united gist of all to be, that Bishops cannot take, 
much less give, account of men's souls unless they first take 
and gire account of their bodies : and that, therefore, all ex- 
isting poverty and crime in their dioceses, discoverable by 
human observation, must be, when they are Bishops indeed, 
clearly known to, and descrihable by them, or their subordi- 
nates. Of whom the number, and discipline in St. George's 
Company, if by God's grace it ever take the form I intend, 
will be founded on the institution of the same by the first 
Bishop, or more correctly Archbishop, whom the Christian 
church professes to obey. For what can possibly be the use 
of priuting the Ten Commandments which he delivered, in 
gold, — framing them above the cathedral altar, — pronouncing 
them in a prelatically sonorous voice, — anJ arranging tlie re- 
sponsive supplications of the audience to the tune of an or- 
gan of the best manufacture, if the oommanding Bishops in- 
stitute no inquiry whatever into the physical power of — sav 
this starving shoemaker iti Seven Dials. — to obey such a com- 
mand as ' thou shalt not covet ' in the article of meat ; or of 
his son to honour in any available measure either the father 
or mother, of whom the one has departed to seek her separate 
living, and the other is lying dead with his head in the fireplace. 
Therefore, as I have just said, our Bishops in St. George's 
Company will be constituted in order founded on that ap- 
pointed by the first Bishop of Israel, namely, that their 
Primate, or Supreme Watchman, ahull appoint under him 
"out of all the people, able men, such as fear God, men 
of truth, hating covetousness, and place such over them to 
be rulers (or, at the least, observers) of thousands, rulers of 
hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens ;"* and that of 
• EiDdua, xvUi. 31. 
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these episcopic centurions, captains of fifty, and captains of 
ten, [here will be required dear account of the individual 
{>ersaiis thpy are set over ; — even a baby being coiiaidered as 
a decimal 4Uiiotity not to bo left out of their account by the 
decimal Bisho])a, — in which episcopacy, however, it is not inv 
probable that a queenly power may be associated, with Nor- 
man caps for mitres, and for symbol of authority, instead of 
the crosier, (or crook, for disentangling lost sheep of souls 
from among the brambles,) the broom, far sweepiiig dili- 
gently till they find lost silver of souls among the dust. 

You think I jest, still, do you ? Anything but that ; 
only if I took oft tlie Harlequin's mask for a moment, you 
would say I was simply mad. Be it so, however, for this 
time. 

I simply and most utterly mean, that, so far as my best 
judgment can reach, the present Bishops of the EngHsli 
Church, {with only one exception, known to me,— the Bishop 
of Natal,) have forfeited and fallen from their Bishoprics 
by transgression ; and betrayal of their I-ord, first by simony, 
and secondly, and chiefly, by lying for G-od with one mouth, 
and contending for their own personal interests as a. profes- 
sioDal body, as if these were the cause of Christ. And that 
in the assembly and Chorch of future England, there must 
be, (and shall be so far as this present body o£ believers in 
God and His law now called together in the name of St. 
Michael and St. George are concerned,) set up and conse- 
crated other Bishops ; and under them, lower ministering 
officers and true " Dogs of the Lord," who, with stricter in- 
quisition than ever Dominican, shall take knowledge — not of 
creeds, hut of every man's way and means of life ; and shall 
be either able to avouch his conduct as honourable and just, 
or bound to impeach it as shameful and iniquitous, and this 
down to minute details ; — above all, or before all, particulars 
of revenue, every companion, retainer, or associate in the 
Company's work being bound to keep such accounts that the 
position of bis affairs may be completely known to the 
Bishops at any moment : and all bankruptcies or treacheries 
s rendered impossible. Not that direct 
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inquisition will be often necessary ; for when the true nature 
of Theft, with the other particulars of the Moral Law. are 
rightly taught in our achooU, grown-up men will no more 
think of stealing in business than in burglary. It is merely 
through the quite bestial ignorHiice of the Moral Law in 
which the English Bishops have contentedly allowed their 
flocks to be brought up, that any of the moderu English con- 
ditions of trade pre possible. 

Of course, for such work, I must be able to 6nd what 
Jethro of Midian assumes could be found at once in Israel, 
these " men of truth, hating co veto usn ess," and all my friends 
laugh me to scorn for thinking to liiid any such. 

Naturally, in a Christian country, it will be difficult enough; 
but"I know there are still that kind of people among Midi- 
anites, Caffres, Red Indians, and the destitute, afBicted, and 
tormented, in dens and caves of the earth, where God has 
kept them sate from missionaries : — and, as I above said, 
even out of the rotten mob of money-begotten traitors call- 
ing itself a ' people' in England, I do believe I shall be able 
to extricate, by slow degrees, some faithful and true persons, 
hating cove to usn ess, and fearing God. 

And you will please to observe that this hate and fear are 
flat oppositea one to the other ; so that if a man fear or 
reverence God, he must hate covetousness ; and if he fear or 
reverence covetousness, be must hate God ; and there is no 
intermediate way whatsoever. Nor is it possible for any 
man, wilfully rich, to be a God-fearing person ; but only 
for those who are involuntarily rich, and are making all the 
haste they prudently and piously can, to be poor ; for money 
is a strange kind of seed ; scattered, it is poison ; but set, it 
is bread : so that a man whom God has appointed to be a 
lower must bear as lightly as he may the burden of gold 
nnd of possessions, till he find the proper places to sow them 
In. Hut persons desiring to be rich, and accumulating 
riuhes, always hate God, and never fear Ilim ; the idol they Jo 
four — (for many of them are sincerely religious) is an iniagi- 
iiarv, or mind-sculptured God of their own making, to their 
tiWD liking ; a God who allows usury, delights in strife and 
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cooteiilion, and is very particular about everybody's goitjg 
lo liis synagogues on Sunday, 

Indeed, when Adam Smith formatly, in the name of the 
pbilosopliers of Scotland and England, set up this opposite 
(lOd, on the hill of cursing against blessing, Ebat against 
Gerixim ; and declared that all men ' naturally ' desired their 
neighbours' goods ; and that in the name of Covetoustieas, 
all the nations of the earth should be blessed, — it is true, 
that the half-bred and half-witted Scotchman had not gift 
enough in him to carve so much as liis own calf's head on a 
wfainstone with his own hand ; much less to produce a well 
molten and forged piece of gold, for old Scottish faith to 
break its tables of ten commandments at sight of. But, in 
leaving to every artless atid ignorant boor among us the 
power of breeding, in imagination, each his own particular 
calf, and placidly worshipping that privately fatted animal ; 
or, perhaps, — made out of the purest fat of it in molten 
Tallow instead of molten Gold, — images, which may be in 
any inventive moment, misshapen anew lo his mind, Eco- 
Doniical Theology has granted its disciples more perfect and 
fitting privilege. 

From all taint or compliance with such idolatry, the Coni- 
piauions of St. George have vowed to withdraw themselves ; 
writing, and signing their submission to, the First and great 
Commandment, so called by Christ, — and the Second which 
is like unto it. 

And since on these two hang all the Law and the Prophets, 
in signing these two promises they virtually vow obedience lo 
all the taw of which Christ then spoke ; and belief of all the 
Prophets of which Christ then spuke. What that law is; 
who those prophets are ; whether they oiihj prophesied ' until 
John,' or whether St. Paul's command to all Christians 
living. " Follow after charity, and desire spiritual gifts, but 
er that ye may prophesy,'" — is an important littla com- 
mandment following the two great ones, I cannot tell you in 
■ single letter, even if T altogether knew myself. Partly 1 
do know ; — and can teach you, if you will work. No one can 
tcufa you anything worth learning but through manual 
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labour ; the very bread of life ciin only be got out of the 
ohoff of it by '" rubbing it \n your hands." 

You vow, then, that you will at least strive to keep both 
of these commatidments — aa far as, what some would call 
the corruption, but what in honest penplo is the weakness, 
of lleah, permits. If you cannot watch an hour, because you 
don't lave Christ enough to uare about His agony, that is 
your weakness ; but if you first sell Him, and then kiss Iliin, 
that is your oorruptioii. I don't know if I can keep either 
you or myself awake ; but at least we may put a stop to our 
selling and kissing. Be sure that you are serving Christ, till 
you are tired and can do no more, for that time : and then, 
even if you have not breath enough left to say " Master, 
Master " with,— He will not mind. 

Begin therefore 'to-day,' — (which you may, in passing, 
note to be your present leader's signal-word or watch-word), 
— to do good work for Him — whether you live or die, — (see 
first promise asked of you, Letter II., page 29, explained in 
Letter VIL, page 98, etc,,) — and see that every stroke of 
tliis work — be it weak or strong, shall therefore be done in 
love of God acid your neighbour, and in hatred of covei^ua- 
ness. Whicii that you may hate accurately, wisely, and 
well, it is needful that you should thoroughly know, when 
you see it, or feel it. What covetousness is, therefore, let 
me beg you at once cleaHy to understand, by meditating on 
these following definitions. 

AvAKiCE means the desire to collect money, not g^oods. 
A 'miser' or 'miserable person' desires to collect goods only 
for the sake of turning them into money. If you can read 
French or German, read Molifire's VAvare, and then get 
GottheU's Serncse Stories, and read SchnitzJ'ritz, "vinki great 

Avarice is a quite natural passion, and, within due limits, 
healthy. The addition of coin to coin, and of cipher to 
cipher, is a quite proper pleasure of liuman life, under due 
rule ; the two stories I ask you to read are examples of its 
disease ; which arises mainly in strong and stupid minds, when 
by evil fortune they have never been led to think or f( 
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FRVCALtTY. The disposition to save or spare what we 
have got, without any desire to gain more. It is constantly, 
of course, associated with avarice ; but quite as frequently 
with generosity, and is often merely an extreme degree of 
housewifely habit. Study the character of Alison Wilson 
ill out Morlalitij. 

CoVKTousSEsa. The desire of possessing more than we 
have, of any good thing whatsoever of which we have already 
enough for our uses, (adding house to house, and field to 
field). It is much conneeted with pride ; but more with 
restlessness of mind and desire of novelty ; mueh seen in 
children who tire of their toys and want new ones. The 
pleasure in having things 'for one's very own' is a very 
subtle element it it. When I gave away my Loire series of 
Turner drawings to Oxford, I thought I was rational enough 
to enjoy them as much in the University gallery as in my 
own study. But not at all ! I find I can't bear to look at 
them in the gallery, because they are ' mine ' no more. 

Now, yon observe, that your creed of St. George says you 
believe in the nobleness of human nature — that is to say, 
that all our natural instincts are honourable. Only it is not 
always easy to say which of them are natural and which 

For instance, Adam Smith says that it is 'natural' for 
every person lo covet his neighbour's goods, and want to 
change his own for them ; wherein is the origin of Trade, 
and Universal Salvation. 

But God says, 'Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
goods ;' and God, who made you, does in that written law 
express to you Ilia knowledge of your inner heart, and in- 
struct you in the medicine for it. Therefore on due con- 
sideration, you will find assuredly it is quite Hwnatural in 
you lo covet your neighbour's goods. 

Consider, first, of the most precious, the wife. It is 
natural for you to think your own the best and prettiest of 
women ; not at all to want to change her for somebody else's 
wife. If you like somebody else's better than yours, and 
this somebody eise likes yours better than bis, and you both 
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want to change, you are both in a non-natural condition, 
and entirely out of the sphere of happy human love. 

Again. It is natural for you to think your own house and 
garden the nit/est house and garden that ever were. If, as 
should always be, they were your father's before you, and he 
and you have both taken proper care of thein, they are a 
treasure to you which no money could buy, — the leaving 
them is always pain, — the return to them, a new thrill and 
wakening to life. They are a home and place of root to vou, 
aa if you were founded on the ground like its walls, or grew 
into it like its flowers. You would no more willingly trans- 
plant yourself elsewhere than the espalier pear-tree of your 
own graffing would pull itself out by the roots to climb 
another trellis. That is tha natural mind of a man. "Thou 
shall not covet thy neighbour's house." Vou are in an en- 
tirely non-natural state if you do, and, properly speaking, 
never had a house in your life. 

"Nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant." It is a 
'natural' thing for masters to get proud of those who serve 
them ; and a 'natural' thing for servants to get proud of 
the masters they serve. (You see above how Bacon con- 
nects the love of the master with the love of the country.) 
Nay, if the service has been true, if the master has indeed 
asked for what was good for himself, and the servant has 
done what was good for his master, they cannot choose but 
like each other ; to have a new servant, or a new master, 
would be a mere horror to both of them. I have got two 
Davids, and a Kate, that 1 wouldn't change for anybody 
else's servants in the world ; and I believe the only quarrel 
they have with me is that I don't give them enough to do 
for me : — this very morning, 1 must stop writing, presently, 
to find the stoutest of the Davids some business, or he will 
be miserable all day. 

" Nor his ox, nor his ass," If you have petted both of 
your own, properly, from calf and foal, neither these, nor 
anything else of yours, will vou desire to change for " any- 

Do you really think 1 would change 

or my inkstand, or my arm-cbai 
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world, and get 

For, you observe fartLi 
thou sbalt not covet thy neighb< 
that you are not to covet um>/ good: 
your neighbour's, if both your neighbi 
bidden to I 



■ Turner pass of St. Gothard 1 
mfortable — first. And thut is 
n being who has takoii anything 



make Amse// comfortable 

of the right good, and true weiiltl 

.ndment is oiil 

•'« goods. It does n 



■e for* 
! first 



have any y Very far t!io contrary ; 
piece of genealogic geography 1 have given you to learn, 
the Gr^t descriptive sentence of the land of Ilavilsh is, — 
"where there is gold ;" and it goes on to say, "And the 
gold of that land is of the best : there is bdellium, and the 
onyx atone." In tlio Vulgate, ' delllum ' and ' lapis oniclii- 
nus.' In the Septuagint, 'anthrax,' and the 'prnse-stone.' 

Now, my evangelical friends, here is this book which you 
call "Word of God," and idolatroualy print for your little 
children's reading and your own, as if your eternal lives de- 
pended on every word of it. And here, of the very begin- 
ning o( the world — and the beginning of property — it pro- 
fesses to teil you something. But what? Have you the 
smallest idea what ■ detlium ' is? Might it not as well be 
beliium, or gellium, or pellium, or melliuin, for ail ym know 
about it? Or do you know what an onyx is? or an an- 
thrax? or a prase ? Is not the whole verse pure and abso- 
md gabble to you ; and do you expect God 
L for talking gibberisli and gabble to your 
telling them— (/.«< is His Word? Partly, 
erse is only senseless to you, because you 

to look at the stones which God 

1 greater measure, it is necessarily 



lute ^bberish ■• 
will thank yo 
children, and tellinj 
however, the verse i 
have never had the a 
has made. But in i 



senseless, because it is not the word of God. but a 
fectly written tradition, which, however, being a most ven- 
erable and precious tradition, you do well to make your 
children read, provided also 3-ou take pains to explain to 
them so much sense as there is in it, and yourselves do rev< 
erently obey so much law as there is in it. Towards which 
Vol. III.— B 
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intelligence und obedience, we will now take a step or two 
farther from the point of pause in last Fom. 

Remember that the three sons of Noah are, respectively, 

Sheh, the father of the Imaginative and Contemplative 



jArBSTlI, 

Ham, 



Practical and Constructive 
Carnal and Destructive. 



The sons of Shem are the perceivers of Splendour ; — they 
see what is best in visible things, and reach forward to the 
invisible. 

Tlie sons of Japheth are the perceivers of Justice and 
Duty ; and deal securely with all that is under their hand. 

The sons of Ham are the perceivers of Evil or Nakedness ; 
and are slaves therefore for ever — 'servants of servants': 
when in power, therefore, either helpless or tyrannous. 

It is beat to remember among the nations descending 
from the three great aires, the Persians, as the sons of 
Shem ; Greeks, as the sons of Japheth ; Assyrians, as ths 
sons of Ham. The Jewish captivity to the Assyrian then 
takes its perfect meaning. 

This month, therefore, take the first descendant of Ham — 
Cush ; and learn the following verses of Gen. x. ; — 

" And Cush begat Niuirod ; he began to be a mighty one 
in the earth. 

" He was a mighty hunter before the Lord. 

"And the beginning of his kingdom was Uabel in the 
land of Shinar. 

"Out of that land went forih Asshur. and builded Nine- 

These verses will become in future a centre of thought to 
k jou, whereupon you may gather, as on one root-germ, what 

1 farther learn of the influence of hunting on the ininda 
fbC men ; and of the sources of Assyrian power, and causes 

the Assyrian ruin in Birs Nimroud, out of which you 

e had those huntin^-pii'ces brought to 

B in the Uritislj Museum. 
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For further subject of thought, this month, read of Carey's 
Dante, the 31st c&nto of the Inferno, with extreme care ; 
»nd for your current writing lesson, copy these lines of Ital- 
ins, which 1 have printed in as close resemblance as I can to 
the Italics of the Aldine edition of 15U3. 



P em cl/e tame in lu la cere h la Ion Jit 
Monle regghn di lorri ii eemti/i. 
Cell la prida the' I paxzo eirconda 

T erregiavan di mexza la feriQna 
Gli orrihili gigaitli ; eui minaccia 
Ciove del cielo nmbiirn, ^aando ft nit. 

The putting of the capital letters that begin the stanza, 
oatside, is a remaining habit of the scribes who wrote for 
the illuminator, and i[idicated the letter to be enlarged with 
ornament at the side of the text. 

Of these larger capitals, the A given in last Fors, is of a 
Byzantine Greek school, in which though there is much 
cjniet grace, there is no elasticity or force in the limis. They 
are always languid, and without spring or evidence of ner- 
voas force in the hand. They are not, therefore, perfect mod- 
els for English writers, though tbey are usuful as exercises 
in tranquillity of line : and I chose for that and many more 
reasons, that letter and sentence for our first exercise. But 
my letter B is to be given from the Northern Schools; and 
will have spring and power in it, which you cannot at once 
hope to imitate in a complete letter ; and must be prepared 
for by copying a mere incipient fragment or Sourish of orna- 
mental line. 

This line has been drawn for you, very leisurely indeed, 
by one of the gentlest of the animals living on our English 
aouth downs, — and yet, quietly done as it is, being the re- 
sult of wholly consistent energy, it is a line which a Byzan- 
tine Greek would never have produced in writing, nor even 
in architecture, except when he was imitating an Ionian one. 

You are to draw a homoiital line through the point in 
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the centre of thia figure. Then measure the breadth of the 
six coils on each side, counting from the centre backwards 
and forwards. 

Then draw a vertical line through centre, and measure 
the breadths above and below. Then draw the complete 
curve lightly through these fixed points — alter it to your 
mind — and then paint over it the determined line, with any 
dark colour and a camel's hair brush. 





The difficulty is to draw it so that there shsll not be the 
smallest portion of it which is not approaching the inner 
id narrowing the intermediate space. And you will 
find no trick of compasses will draw it. Choose any number 
of centres you like, and still I defy you to draw the curve 
mechanically ; it can be done only as I have done it myself, 
with the free hand, correcting it and correcting till I got it 
right.* 
* The law of Its ooune will be giTen in the Xau» <^ Fiicte, Plate V. 
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When you have succeeded, to any moderate extent, in do- 
ing this, your hand will have begun lo receive the power of 
executing a serene aud dignified flourish instead of a vulgar 
' dash.' And you may also begin to understand that the 
word 'flourish' itself, as aj)])iied to writing-, means the 
springing of its lines into floral exuberauce,^ — -therefore, 
strong procession and growth, which must be in a spiral 
line, for the stems of plants are always spirals. (See Pro- 
Krpinii, Number IV,) ; aud that this bursting out into foli- 
age, in calm swiftness, is a totally difTerent aotion from the 
impudent and useless sweeps and loops of vulgar writing. 

Further. As your eyes get accustomed to the freely drawn, 
unmechanlcsl, immeasurable line, yoa will bo able, if you 
care about architecture, to know a Greek Ionic volute from 
a vulgar day- labourer's copy of it — done with compasses and 
calculations. And you will know how the volule of the 
throne of I-ippi's Madonna, (though that is studied from the 
concave side of the shell) shows him to have been Etruscan- 
bred ; and you will begin to see what his power was ; and to 
laugh at the books of our miserable modern builders, filled 
with elaborate devices for drawing volutes with bits of circles : 
— the wretches might as well try to draw the lips of Sir 
■Toshua's Circe,— or the smile in her cat's triangular eyes, in 
that manner. Only in Eleutheria of soul and body, shall any 
human creature draw so mucli as one rightly bending line. 

Any human creature, 1 say. Little freedom, either of 
body or soul, had the poor architect who drew this our first 
model line for us; and yet and yet, simple as his life and 
labours may be, it will take our best wits to understand them. 
I find myself, at present, without any startpoint for attempt 
to understand them. I found the downs near Arundel, being 
out on them in a sunny day just after Christmas, sprinkle<l 
all over with their pretty white shells, (none larger than a six- 
pence, my drawing being increased lis about seven to one, in 
line, or fifty to one, square,) and all empty, unless perchance 
some spectral remnant of their dead masters remain inside ; 
— and I can't answer a single question I ask myself about 
them. I see they most of them have six whirls, or whorls. 
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Had they six when they were young ? have they never more 
when they are old ? Certainly some shells have periodical 
passion of progress — and variously decorative stops and rests ; 
but these little white continuities down to this woful time of 
their Christmas emptiness, seem to have deduced their spiral 
caves in peace. 

But it's of no use to waste time in ^ thinking.' I shall go 
and ask some pupil of my dear old friend Dr. Gray at the 
British Museum, and rejoice myself with a glance at the vo- 
lutes of the Erectheium — fair home of Athenian thought. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. ■ 



T, I am snrprised to find that my lnd(<x to Tola. I. and II. ot Fan 
does Qol coDtain tlie iinporttmt Article " Podteta" ; and that I cumot 
therefore, without too much trouble, refer to the place where I have 
anid thftt the Companioiu o( St, George ate oil to bavc glass pockets ; 
■o that the absolute conteutfl of them may be known of all men. But, 
bdeed, this society of ounis, I believe, to be diBtiug;tii8hed from other 
clow brotherhoodB that have been, or that are. cbietif in this, that it 
will have no secreu, and that its poaition. designs, saccesBes. and fail- 
ures, nay at any moment be known to whonixoever they may concern. 

More especially the affairs of the Master and of the MarshalB, wbea 
we become magnificent enough to have any, must lie clearly known, 
seeing that these are lo be the mttnugere of pnblic revenue. For 
attbongb, as we shall in future xee, they will be held more qualified for 
snch high position by contentment in poverty than reaponsibility of 
wealth 1 and, it the society iti wise, be choaeu always from among men 
ot advanced age, whose previona lives have been recognised as utterly 
without stain of dishonesty in management of their private buBiness, — 
the complete publication of their acoounta, private as well as public, 
from the day they enter on the management of the Company's funds, 
will be a most wholesome check ou the gtoaaea with which self-interest , 
in the minda even ot the honestest people, sometimes may colour or 
ooufnso their actions over property on a liU'ge soalo ; besides being ex- 
amples to the accountants of other public institutions. 

For instance, I am myself a Fellow of the Horticultural Society : and, 
glanoing the other day at it» revenue accoonta for 1R74. observed that 
out of an expenditure ot eleven thousand odd pounds, one thousand 
nine bnndreil and luxty-two went to pay interest on debts, eleven hun- 
dred and ninety to its 'salaries'— two hundred to its botanical adviser, 
m hundred and fifty to its botanical professor, a hundred and twenty-six 
to its fruit committee, a hundred and twenty to its lloral committee, 
four hundred and twenty to its band, nine hundred and t«u to its rates 
and taxcfl. a hundred and eighty-five to its lawyers, four hundred and 
thirty-nine to its printers, and three pounds fifteen shillings to its for- 
eign importations' account. Ibeing interest on Cooper's loan |: whereupon 
I wrote to the secretary expreasing Rome disaatisf action with the pro- 
portion home by tbia Inst item to the others, and asking forsome further 
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particular!! renpeoting the ' RBlarien ' ; bnt woa to formed that none oonld 
1)0 had. Wbereaa, whether u'laely or fooliBhl; directed, the oipeudituie 
of the St. Qeorge's Compaiiy will be nlways open, in all particnlarH, to 
the criticism not only of the CompaiiiuiiH, but of the outside public. 
And PoiB baa ho arriuiged mattera that I cannut aX. ail. for mj own part, 
invito Bucb criticism to-day with leelii^^ of graCi&ed vaaitj' ; ny owd 
immodiata position (aa I generally stated in last letter) being not in the 
leant oreditable to toy sagacity, noi likely co induce a. large measure of 
public conRdeoce in me ua the Company's Uaater, Nor are even the 
affairs of the Company itself, in my estiraate, very brilliant, our collected 
BUbsoriptions for the reform of the world nmountiug, qh will be seen, in 
Hre years, only to aome seven hundred and odd pounds. However, the 
Company and its Master loay perhaps yet see better days. 

First, then, for the accoanC of my proceedings in Che Company's 
affairs. Onr eight thousand Cnunols giving lu £340 a year. I have ap- 
pointed a Curator to the Sheffield Museum, namely, Mr. Henry Swan. 
au old papil of mine iu the Working Men's College in London ; and 
known to me sinoe as an estimable and tnuttwortby person, with a salary 
of forty pounds a year, &ud reBidencc. Ue ia obliged at prexent to live 
in the lower rooms of the little house which is to be the uuclens of tha 
museum: — aa soon as we can afford it. a ouratoi's house must be boilE 
outside of it. 

I have advanced, as aforesaid, a hundred pounds of purohaae- money, 
and Qfty tat cnrrent expenses ; and paid, besides, the lawyers' bills for 
the transfer, amounting to £J8 Wf. Id. \ these, with some needful 
comments on them, will be published in next Pen ; I have not room 
for them in this. 

1 have been advised of several mistakes in my subscribers* list, so I 
reprint it below, with the initials attached to the uarobera, and tha en- 
tire sum, (as far as I can Qnd out,) hitherto subsaribed by each ; and I 
beg of my subsoribers at onoe to correct me in all errors. 

The names marked with stars are those of Companions. The num- 
bers 10. IT, 36, 43, and 48 I find have been inaoourately initialled, and 
are left bhmk for ootreotioo. 



£i3t of Subatviptioiia. 



. D.L- 

. II. T.* 

. T. K 



.24 0| 10 1 1 

.80 0111. G. 8." 2 2 

. 5 Olia. J. S 4 

. 7B 13. B. A » 

.20 014. A. P 18 10 

, 4 4 15. W.P BO 

. 45 16. A. H.' 26 

. 20 

. 26 ; Carried (onnrd . . . £397 17 
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Brought forward 357 17 3t. A. H. . . 

17 I 1 U|38. S. S.... 

IS. F. E 10 39. H.W... 

li). J. s as ol40. J. F.... 

20. —D 8 41. J. T.... 

31. C. W 10 10 0,42. J.O.... 

" " ' 43. 

1 44. A. O . . 

1 0i45. J. O.... 

0,46. T. M... 

8 4I47. J. B.«.. 



24. — L.. 

85. S. W... 

M. B. B.* 

37. J. W . 

28. E. F. . 

29. L. L. . 
ao. A, A. . 
31. T. D,. 



I 4S. 

I 4B. J. D,. 

I no. G . . . . 

. F. B.. 
52. C.B.. 
I 53. H. L. . 



I 54 i 



G.. 



n. Affairt ol the BIsHter. 

Whan I iDslicuted the Company by (fiviog the tenth ol laj available 
property Xf> it. I boil, roughly, aeTenty thuusand pounds in money or 
Lmd, and thirty IhouBond * in picturea and hooks. The pioturea and 
books I do not conBider mine, but merely in my pre^etit keeping, {or 
the coimtry, or the peniona 1 may leave them to. Of the seventy tbou- 
■aad in Bnbstaoce, I gave away fourteen thonukud in that year at the 
Company's eHtttbliBhrnenc. (see above, Letter .XLI.^^., p. 824,) and have 
•inoe lost fifteen thoosand by a ralatiou whom I tried to support in 
basiueaa. As also, during lay battle with the booksellers, I have been 
hitherto loung conHiderably by my books, (last year, for instance, pay- 
ing: three hundred and nmety-eight [HinndH to my assistuot, Mr. Bur> 
geas. aloae, for plates and wooduutting, lUicl making a profit, on the 
whole year's sales, of fifty poundsj, and have been living much beyond 
my income besides, my seventy thousand is reduced to certainly not 
more than thirty ; and it is very clear that I am too euthusiustically 
carrying oat myown principles, and making more hattte to be poor than 
is prudent, at my present date of possible life, for, at my current rate 
of expenditure, the cell at AEsisi, above contemplated uh advisnbly a 
pioua mortificatioa of my Iniary. would soon lieoome a nooessary refuge 
(or my 'holy poverty.' The battle with the booksellers, however, is 
now nearly won ; and the puhliahing accounts will soon show better 
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b&laDce : wbat changes in mf mode at living' mnj, neverthelea, be 
BOOH either exemplar; or neoEssatf will be better noderBtooiI after I 
have (fivea account at it for A joar, 

Yioia are my uiiening aKpenses. then, from Ist Janaary to 30th, and 
in each following Fom they vrilJ \ie given from 20th to 20th of the 
mODtb. 1 i^uDtent lujBelf. being preaited for apace in tbiBnnmbeT. witli 
giving meiely the sama of checquea drawn \ aomewhat lengthy KOaaip' 
[)iug eiplanatlnn of items being also naeded, which will coma in due 
gilace. The foni flmt Inrge aama are, of course, paymauts at Chtiatmaa 



; in Bank, let Jan., 1876 

?aid by oheque. 

. Jookaon. (ontdoor Steward. Brantwood) fiD II 
. Kat« Smith, (indoor Stewardeaa, Brant- 
wood) 160 

. David Downes. (Steward in London). . 115 

. David Foiige, (Coachman in London). . 00 

. Soctotnrj, lit quartet, 1876 25 

.. Frederick Crawley, in charge of Hchool- 

rooms at Oxford. 10 

.. Self, pocket-money 30 

'. Arthur Burgea!!. asaiatont engraver. ... 27 10 

I. New carriage 1110 

I. Gift toOar8ba1tou.forcareDf spring.. 110 

'. Madame NozioU, charities at Floreooe, 10 

I. Mrs. Wonnncott. charitieHutAbingdoa. 3 tO 

I. Willinm Ward, fortwoDopieaoI Turner. 31 
I. CharlBa Hurray, foe mbbingB ofJjrasseB 

and copy of Ptlippo Lippi 15 



Balance Jan. 30. . 



IIL I am gradually rising into greater indignation against the base- 
neiw and Qoncoit of the modem BcientiSc mob, than even agaioHt the 
mere money -seeltera. The following fragment of a letter from a Com- 
piuiion bears notably on this matter : — 

" The only earnest folha I know are cold-hearted ' Freethinkers,' and 
nut very earnest either. My cburcb-going friends ore not earnest, ex- 
cept about their form of sonnd words. But I get on beat with them. 
They are warmer, and would be what I wish, were circumstance* not 
BO dead set against it. My ' Freetblnking ' DcquitintanoeH say that with 
Carlyle the lust of the great dreamers xetw harie imjifded Oie aduiiiice of 
»ei'iire. will pawi away, and that, in fact, he ia dead already, for nobndy 
inindH him, I don't heed sueh words now as I used to do. Had I 
lived when Soorntea was coudoraned, I would have felt liojie eitin- 
guisbed ; yet Jesua oame long after him, and I will not tear that Ood 
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will fail to senil Hia grEsX and g(K>d men, auy mors than tb>t the buq 
will forget to rise. 

" My Freeihinking friends HDoer even at the mention of uny God ; 
and their talk ot methodit of reforoiatioti that infer any wisdom above 
their own boa long since sickened me. One Sunday evening tost year. 
I accompanied oue ot tbeni to what they call the ' Bolectiu Hull ' here. 
to hear a Mra. Lav apeak. There vreru from two to thiec hundred 
present —few womea — olmoet all toil-worn looking- men. Mrs. Law, 
the lectorcss— n, stout, coarse-looking iody. or womau who might b»ve 
been a lady — bused bet address on another by Mr. GladKtone, H.P. 
One ihiug Hhe aoid will give you an idea of the spirit of her lecture, 
which wna full of sadness to me, beoause highly appreciated by her au- 
dience : 'Jesus tells you.' she shouted, ' " BlesBcd ore the poor, for theirs 
ia the kingdom of Henveo, " bat /tell you, Blessed are the rich, for 
theirs is no myth-world, but tliia subiitautial one with its tangible, sat- 
iAfying joys.' 

" I got one of them to read the October Letter—and then V'olamea 
I. and IT. of For*. Another young fellow, a Londoner, read thera too, 
and then at leisure moments there was a talk over them for some days. 
But, with the exception of the fliet referred to, they talked pitifully 
enough. Your incidental remark about destroying the new town of 
Edinburgh, nnd other items of dubious sort, blinded them to any good, 
and it was a blessing when something else cnme athwart their vacant 
minds, &nd they ceased to remember you." 



IT. I Bm grntijtul (or the following note on the n 



•Sheffield': 



■' LBE1I8, -:!lrA Dec, 187.1. 

■' Sir,— The town, in all probability, took its name from the river 
-Sheaf,' which Howa into the Don. 

"Doocaster is a ca«e in point oat of hundreds of others. It may bo 
that Lhe river has been named in recent times, but it is nnlikely ; for 
as a rale a rirer always has sonic name by which it is known before any 
settlements are made on its banks." 

V. I moat now request my reader's attention somewhat gravely to 
the questions in debate between my correspondents at WakeSeld ; not 
tnat these are in themselves of any importance, but they ore of extreme 
importance in their general ieijue. In the first place, observe the ex- 
treme dilflciilty of writing history. Ton shail hare one im|]ertioeut 
coxcomb after another in these days, writing constitutional Histuries ot 
Enghtnd and the like, and telling you all the reUtionships and ait the 
motives of Kings and Queena a thousand years dead ; and here is qnes- 
tion respecting the immediate ancestor of a living lady, which does not 
appear at once or easily determinable; and which I do not therefore 
puraoe ; — here again ia question respecting the connection of her hus- 
htmd with the cases of bribery reported in the subjoined evidence on 
the Wokedeld election petition, also indeterminable ;— here are farther 
vno or three questions respeotiug the treatment ot his workmen, re- 
■petjtiug which the evidence ia entirely couUictiug ; and finally, here ia 
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the chapel on Wakefield bridge pulled down.* a model of it built in its 
place, and the entire trout of the historical baildioj; mrrieii ans; to 
decorate n privaM boathouae ; noid I, quite ae knowuig in architecture 
aa latati people, am cheated into some ver; cturetol and quite nselesa 
work, and even into many false conclosiona, by the sculpture at the 
aham front, decayed and broken enough in thirty years in look older 
than sculpture of 500 jears ii,c. wooW, or does, in jjure air, 

Oheerve, in the liecood place, how petulaat and eager people are, the 
moment a single word loucbes themselves, n-hile luureraal abii^e-i ma.v 
be set before tbcm enough to bring all the stones in heaven but what 
serve for the thunder, down about their ears, — and they wilt go on 
talking about Shakeitpeare and the muotck! glasaea undisturbed, lo the 
end of their lives ; but let a single word glance at their own windowi, 
or knock at tbeir own doors, and — instantly — ' If Hr. Raskin is what I 
tbiuk him. he will retract,' etc eto. But, alas t Mr. Ituskin ie not the 
least what Hrs. Green thinks him,— does not in the smallvst degtve 
care tor a lady's " Fie's. ' and, publishing the following letters and 
newspaper extracts for the general reader's satisfaction and E. X..'s 
justification, very contentedly, for his part, ends the discussion, though 
of course Fort shall be open to any further communication, i( not toe 
long, which either Mrs. Green or her husband may desire to have 
inserted. 

Id the following letter I have left all the pos^tages containing due 
apology, while I have removed some which cootaiued mutter of further 
debate, if not oHonce, thereby much weakening the whole, 

" Dear Mr. Huskin,— I have been away from home, and have only 
teoeutly seen Mrs, Green a letter in Fon of last month. 

" I am sorry to have vexed her ; I did not think that yon wonld 
print the passages referriug to her husbaud in the form in which they 
stood, t 

'■ When you said that yon would aisurae my permiaaioa tn print pas- 
sages from the letter. 1 supposed that they would be those relating to 
the general life of Wakelield. All that I have written la essentially 
true, but I do not wish to bold any controversy on the matter, for if 1 
defended myself publicly I should have to wound still further the feel- 
iugs of oue who is no doubt a devoted uife. 

" It is for your satisfactiou alone that I write these lines. I hare 
beon inaccurate on two points, on which I wrote too liostily, from hear- 
say, gleaned on brief visibn to Wakefield. Mr. Green has not a Scotch 
estate, only occasiooal shooting, and he is not concerned in the forges 
Ibat stand near the bridge, as I was wrongly informed. 

" I did not say, though I may have led your readers to infer it, that 
the BO-uolled ' American devil ' was his. 1 knew, or rather was told, 
thM it belonged tu Whithams, who have the largest fooadry. He (Ur. 
Uraeu) does not forgo iron, it seems ; he makes it into machines. He 
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can hardly be oltuued m art engineer .- he ix a maohine-makeT. If he ii 
not au ' iron lord.' ou what ix hiH weallb banted '< 

- Bobinthe Pedlac is no myth. I often heard him mentioned, when 
a girl, aa being Hrs. Greena father. I dare say that Mra Edward 
Green neTer beard of him. She oame into the fami]; in its genteeler 
days; but there are old [leoplein Wakegeld who remember all about him. 
I »end by thia post a WakaBeid paper containing some apeoches highly 
illnattative of the town of which Mr. Green ia the hero and model." 
(TheM I do not think it neoeBsary to publish.) " Party feeling still 
runs high bI Wakefield, and when the next election occurs, Mm. Green 
expecta to find big yellow bitls on the gatc-pillari of Heath Common, 
'Profenor Krukinon Ned Green.' and she is naturally angry. 

''Of course he ia not the sole offender. This case occurred to me 
becsose he is the mont prominent type of the modem succesuful men 
who are to inaupirate a ii>'w era in the town's history. It ia the blind 
leader of the blind in the downward way that things are going. Every- 
body wantiS to get rich like him ; everybody who has greed and com- 
petenoe pushea to the front. The town conned promise them that tbey 
will make of WakeBeld a aeoond Uradtord. Meanwhile they aquabbia 
about their dutien, the atreets are Ulthy, smallpox breeds tliere. and 
they lel up a hospital in a. tent. It catcbea fire, and nurse and 
patienta are burnt together. I thinl; that waa eight or nine yeara 
■ince. Possibly arrangements are better now. 

" Ton say truly that quickly aeqaired fortunes most be ill acquired, 
but you must live on my level to realize fully how the pronpect and 
pouibility of such gaiuH are diitorganizing middla-clasa life. English 
people do not lift their families along with them, as we reproach the 
'clannish' Scotch with doing. 

"Ignornnl pride on the one hand, envy On the other, breed hate 
between those who should be u mutual i^tuy. As classes are estranged, 
BO are families. 

' ' In conclusion. I muxt stgaia aay that I shall aln-nys feel regret at 
having pained Mrs. Green, but what I have enid is true in all easentiola. 

" He ia the hero of the men who are changing WakeBeld so rapidly. 
I liked it better thirty years aince, wbeo, if it was poor, it was clean 
ajid honest 

'* I am, dear Mr. Rnskin. yours truly, 

"E. L." 

t print the following first portion (about the fourth part) of a oolnnin 
and a half of the evidence on the Wakefield election petition, sent lue by 
my correspondent; though I do not suppose it to indicate anything 
mote than compliance on Ur. Green's part with the ordinary customs 
of English electioneering. 

"The trial of the petition againat the return o( Mr. Greeo, the 
Conservative member for Wakefield, was resumed this morning before 
Mr. Jiiftice Grove. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C, and Mr, Chandoa Leigh again 
appeared for the petitioners, and Mr. 0. Russell, Q. C. and Mr. 
Forbes for the respondent. 'There was again a crowded attendance. 

" Johu Thompson, a tailor, aad a voter in the Noitbgate Ward, said 
that about half-past aix o'clock, on Sunday, the 1st February — the day 
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before the polling'— Tounciller Joe' (Mr. J. Howdsn) rail led at hishotue 
and Bolioilcd biit vote for Mr. Green. Witneas said be did uot think 
that be could give it, hnt if he did be raoHt ' have sometbing ' Mr. 
llowden said, ' If it's worth anytbiDg I'll let you know.' About balf- 
past one o'clock on the polLiug day witness Bgnin -bow hiiu. Mr. 
Howden said, ' U you vote for Oteen, I'll send you lUa. for your day'i 
waga.' Witneas said, ' No; ' and tbey parl«d. 

" CronB-exaiuioed : Witnewi did not eaj to Mr. Howden tbat he lind 
already been offered a couple of ponuds. He vaa u etrong Radical 
Mr. Uowdeu wui n.t wituesa'a boaae EBVeral timu. but be only saw him 
once. He IwitDrss) voted about half -past two in the afternoon. 

"Elizabeth Thompaon. wife of the last witnem, said that on the 
Saturday and Sunday before the polling day Mr. J. Howden called to 
tolicit her buBbund'a vote, and he said, ' If he votes for GreeD. I'U see 
that he id paid. ' On the Monday, when Mr. Howden colled, fae aaid, 
' II yonr hnaband voCea for Green I'll give him Sa. out of my own 
pocket, and see that he is "tipped" in the committee room.' Later in 
the day, bar husband was at home when Howden called, and they left 
the house together. 

" Henry Blades, a blaoksmith'a striker, and a voter in tbe Westgate 
Ward, said that on the day of tbe election Mr. Ongh gave him £3 iu the 
Fiaishor Off public -bonsE. on condition that he voted for Mr. Green, 
Witness voted in the course of the day. 

"CroBB-eraminud: Witneita. since ho received his Bubp^Eon. had met 
Mr. Gill, the respondcut'a snlicitor, and othera, at tbe Bull Hotel. mH 
put hia name to a paper, of the natare of which he ivna ignoraut. 

" Mr. RusBell : ' Was it not a statement, mode by yourself, and taken 
down in writing, to the effect that you had never received any bribe or 
offer of a bribe V 

•'WiUiesH; "I don't know. They a.sked mo to sign the paper, and 
1 signed it. I was not aober.' 

'* Re-examined by Mr. Hawkins : Witness was sent for to the BnIL 
He received there, after making hia statement, two glasses of beer, and 
5b. in money — tbe latter from Hr. Ougb. 

" Henry Lodge said that on the afternoon of tbe election he was in 
Farrnr's beerboase, in Weatgata. Blade was there ' freah.' and taking 
three balf-sovereigna from his pocket, he threw tbemon tbe table, and 
sai'i. ' That's the sort to have.' 

"James Meegban, an Irish labonrer, said that he was a voter for the 
borough, and on the polling day was canvassed by Mr. Kay for the 
CoDservativeB. Ho met Mr. Kny in the polling booth, and reosived 
from him 10s. Before voting, witness Raid to Mr. Kay that he was a 
poor man and could not afford to lose his day's wage. Mr. Kay asid, 
' I can't give yon a bribe— that's ogainst the law ; but as yon hnve had 
to pay your mutes for doing your work, you shall have something. ' Id 
tbe poiljng station Mr. Kay held a hu If -sovereign iu his bond, behind 
bim. and witoess took it. 

*' Cross-examined : Mr. Kay offered witness the lOs, out of hia own 
pocket. 

" Mr. Russell (to the Jndge) : 'What this man says is quite true^ 
Mi. Kay dues not deny that he gave liim half a sovereign for hia loss of 




Patrick M'Hugh, an Irish labourer, and a vi 
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Ward. BBJii thnt on the polling dny he Tuitwl tha Conaarvntivo Com- 
uiittee-ioam Eit the Zettaad Scbool, and lutw Mr. Tom Howdon. Hr. 
Kowdeji said, ' Are vnu goiQ^ ta vote ? ' WitueHS replied, ' I Boppose 
to; and Mr. Howd'en said, ■Come this way and III show joii h.iw.' 
Witnen was taken into a back room, and tbere Mr. Bowilen nnid. 
'Well, bow icaob?' WiUieiu eQid, 'Three.' and Mr. Huwdcn took 
them out of bia foeket (three Hovereignal, and said. 'See there. Wit- 
nem took the monef and voted. He had. Kiuce Tei:eiving bia aubpuina, 
boen away from Wako&cld. 

"Clom-exarained: Wltoesa had visited Harrogate — staying a week 
there to lake the waters— (iHuglitei:), — and ntterwnrda ThiCBk. He 
paid hia own expenaea and truFelied alone, having been recommended 
by a doctor tu go away for the benefit of hia health. 

''Mr. Rnaaell : * Who wu the doctor? ' 

" Witnew: 'Mr Unthank'— (great laughter) ;— Mr. Uuthank being a 
cbetniac, and a prominent Liberal. ' He said that if I coutd go. and 
waa atrong enough, a hit of bd out woald do me good.' (Laughter. ) 
' The £3 that I received at the eleotion supported me while I was 
Bway.' 

■■James Wright, a police officer of the borough of Wakeeald. said 
that on the pulliug day he was acting aa door-keeper at the Zetland 
Street polling station, and observed Mr. Prieatly band some money to 
one who preaenCed himself as a voter. Witneae followed the voler into 
the booth, and painted him out to his aaperiur officer. The moo voted. 
Mid then left. Hr. PcicsCly woa tiuaily employ^ during the polling 
bonra in oonducljng voters from the t'onaervative committee- room to 
the poltiug BtntioD. 

■' Cross -examined : At balf-poat three Prieatly was ' fresh' in drink, 
and it waa found necessary to keep hira out of the polling atatiou. He 
WKB in Mr. Green a employment. Witness could not say what amount 
of money passed ; bnt some one in the crowd, who also saw the transac- 
tion, Bidd to Priestly, ' You are doing it too brown, ' (Laughter. )■' 



Qntirely honisst engineer 



The letten next following are ti'on 
workman, a Compatitou of St. George. 

'' Dear Master,— I read Mrs. Greenes letter in the November Fir* 
two or three days ago, and yeaterday I adopted tha hint in it to in- 
quire amon|!at the workmen. I naked one working beside me. who I 
knew came from Torkahlre, if he ever worked in Wakefield, and, ou- 
rioosly enough, he belongs there, and woa apprenticed in a workshop 
close to Mr. Green's. He aajs he known the place well, and that cer- 
tainly when he was there. ■ At six o^clook or some approximate hour.' 
the ^rm of Grosn and Son. ■ issued its coiint«r-order ' with a horrible 
noise \ and not only at six o'clock, bnt also after nieala. 

" He also tells me that tha wagea of a working engineer in the work* 
shop of GrcGQ and Son average 33s. a week, and 1 know that hers, in 
London, they average 3H«. a week, and Wakefield it close to coal and 
iron, while London in not. It may be. as I onou heard it, urged that 
the workmen in London are auperior as workmen to those iu the pror- 
inoea ; bnt my eiperienoe. which has been considerable in London 
and the provinces as a working eugineer, enables me to assert that thia 
ia not the ouse. Alxo it tiay be urged that low wages prevail ia the 
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proTince!!, bnt in Glaagoir I ^Qt 30«. ft veek two jssn ago, and tiiw 
wei'k nieant Sftj-one bonn, white in WakeSeld a, week'i woik ineana 
fifty- four hours. 

" Since Mr. Greon derives no pMimiury benefit from WakeBeld, it ii 
evident from tbe above Uist tbe Londun and Glasgow engineers are 
VB17 iiigeniuuB persuna indeed, if they contrive to get pHMiniarf beneSt'^ 
from the citieH in wbioh thej iasue their ■ counter-order. ' 

" Moreover, my teUow- workman tells me that there ia a system of 
pieoe-woik earned on in tbe workshop of Green and Son. wbioh is ex- 
tended to tbe ajiiiTeittieea, so that the boye are set to think, not hov to 
learn to work properly, but how to leam to get hold of the greatest 
number of sbiljings they oao in a week. In the man the desire for 
more money is tempered with forethought; he knows that if he earoa 
more than a certain amount the price of hia job will be cut down ; but 
tbe boy does not oooaider this, and lim price, to use the language of 
tbe workshop, is cnt down accordingly. 

''Mm, Green in her letter sajra Mr. Green never hod a forge. Tbia 
means that be never had a place which exclusively turned oat forcings. 
But connected with Mr. Green's eatablisbmeut. my feilow-woKmaa 
tells me, are forges, as indeed there are iu every engineering work 1 
have seen. Besides, tbere is conatantly carried on a process of mould- 
ing ' pig iron ' at Mr. Green's place, which requires the moat inteoaa 
beat, and to wbiub the workmen are eiposed, as they ore at tbe forge 
Mrs. Green speaks of. (In your lectures to tbe students at Oxford in 
1H70, yon say that work requiring tbe use of fire must be reduced to 
ita miaimnm. and speak of its ejects in Qrcek, I know some of its 
evO effects on the blacksmiths, but I wonder if it la desirable for me to 
know the meaning of the Greek language yon use on tliat occasion.) 
(Yes; but vou need not be in any burry about it.) 

" It would seem, then, that Mr. Green stays at Heath Hall, and cul- 
tivates on ideal refinement iu art, while be ia instrumental in causing 
two or three hundred men and boys in Wakefield, from whom be derives 
no pecuniary benefit, to cultivate there the fioe art of niusio in the 
shriek and roar of machinea all day. to cultivate a trader's eagemeas 
for bargaining, instead of a nish to do good work, and Co cultivate bu 
acquaintance with the sort of work which, over ten yearn constant ex- 
perience in it tells me, is the most elfective in this country for qualify- 
ing themselves and others for admission t^i Che Opbtbalmic, OrthopS' 
die, and other inatituttona mentioned by yourcurrespondent, E. L. 

■'Last week I had intelligence of the death of a young cDgioeei 
friend of mine. A boiler burnt while he waa standing by, andahothim 
a distance of GO yards, killing him inatantly. 

"Dear Maater. if I have made a mistake in troubling you with these 
notes on Mrs. Green's letter, I am aorry, but I oould not resist the im- 
pulse to write to you after what I learned from my fellow-workman, 
I believe tbe facta are reliable, and at any rate I can give the work- 
man's name who fumisbed them, if it is wanted." 

" Dear Master, — Since I wrote to you last I chanoed on another 
workman, who has worked in Green*B shop. He cells me it is known 
amoog tbe worknien as ' Tbe Fort in a Storm,' 

" My first informant also, unasked, wrote to Wakefield for further 
information. He showed me the letter in reply, which as^s that Green's 
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whistle (it is also called a ' buzzard ') was not stopped till force was 
applied. 

*' * The Port in a Storm ' means that only when assailed by the fierce 
storm of hanger do the workmen think of applying for work at Green's 
place ; that is, when they can't get work anywhere else in the neigh- 
boorhood." 

These letters appear to me entirely to jostify the impression under 
which E. L. wrote ; but of coarse I shall be most happy if Mr. Green 
will furnish me with more accurate indication of the persons who have 
made Wakefield the horrible spectacle that it ia For although many 
of my discreet friends cry out upon me for allowing * personalities,* it is 
my firm conviction that only by justly personal direction of blame can 
any abuse be vigorously dealt with. And, as I will answer for the sin- 
cerity and impartiality of attack, so I trust to make it always finally ac- 
curate in aim and in limitation. 
Vol* IIL— 10 
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LETTER LXIIL 

I FIND it wholly imposaible to crush into one Forn what 1 
have been gathering of Uible lesson, natural history lesson, 
and writing lesson, and to k'avo room enough for what [ 
have to give of immediate explauaiion to the Coaipaiiions, 
now daily increasing in number. My readers tnust bear with 
me — I cannot do more than I am doing, though every day I 
wonder more at there being so many things apparently my 
duty to do, while 1 have only two feeble hands for all of them. 

But this much of general Btatemeiit of the meaning of our 
Companionship is now absolutely necessary. 

Of course, the first natural idea taken up hy persons who 
merely hear talk, or read newspapers, about the Company, is 
that their domain is intended for a refuse for the persons 
who join it — -that witliin its walls the poor are at once to be 
made rich, and the sorrowful happy, 

Alas, this is not by any means the notion of the St. 
George's Company, It is to be a band of delivering knights 
-»not of churls needing deliverance ; of eager givers and 
servants — not of eager beggars, * and persons needing 
service. It is only the Rich, and the Strong, whom I receive 
for Companions, — those who come not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. Rich, yet some of them in other kind of 
riches than the world's ; strong, yet some in other than the 
world's strength. But this much at least of literal wealth 
and strength they must have, — the power, and formed habit. 
of self-support. I accept 
convinced that the Sociel 
der.ed ; and althongh I i 
personal strength, more th 



e, — the power, ar 
J Companion by whom I am not 
will be aided rather than bur- 
lue intelligence, resolution, and 
n any other riches, I hope to find, 



a little while, that there are people in the world who c 
hold money without being blinded, by thei 
to justice or duty. 

* See ncte at end of this lelter. 
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The Companions whom 1 accept will be divided, according 
to their means and c i re um stances, into three classes. 

The lirst and highest class will be called "Comitea Minis- 
Irantes," " Uorajianions Servant." It will be composed of 
the few who devote llieir tnain energy to the work of the 
Company ; and who, as I do myself, and as the Master nnist 
always, pursue their private avocations only in subjection to 
its interests, being at the same time in positions absolutely 
independent, and openly shown to be so. 

The second, or middle class, will be called "Comitea Mili- 
tantes," "Companions Militant." 

These will be persons occupied actually in manual labour 
on the ground, or in any work which the Master may order, 
for the fulfilment of the Society's functions ; being de- 
pemlcut on such labour for their maintenance, under the 
conditions fixed by the Company's statutes. 

The third and lowest order will be called " Comites Con- 
silii," (Friends of, or in, Council,) "Companions Consular," 
who will form the general body of the Society, being 
occupied in their own affairs as earnestly as before they 
joined it ; but giving it the tenth of their income ; and in 
all points, involving its priiiciples, obeying the orders of the 
Master. Thus almost any tradesman may continue his trade, 
being a Companion ; but, if a jeweller, he must not sell false 
jewels ; or if a butcher, (I have one accepted already, and I 
very much want to get a butcher's daughter, if I could ; but 
she won't come,) must not sell bad meat. 

I at first meant them to be called Censors, or Companions 
Estimant, because when the Society comes into real work, 
the sentences of fine, or other disgrace, pronounced by the 
marshals' officers, and the general modes of determining 
quality and value of goods, must be always ratified by 
majority of this order of tiie Companions, in whom also, by 
virtue of their number, the election, and therefore censor- 
ship, of the Master, will necessarily be vested. 

To these last, especiallj', I have now some special matters 
to write. 

Will you please look back to the Fora of December 24th, 
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last year, p. 278, and tell me, — or rather, which is chiefly 
needful, answer to ^'ourselves, how far you have reflected, 



infruitful works of darlc- 
md how msny re- 
not, even yet, the 



since reading it, on the nature of " 
ness ; " how many you have abando 
proved. U is too probable that you 
sligbteat idea wliat works of darkni 
they can't mean merely murder, or adultery, or theft. You 
don't, when you go to church, mean to pray that you may 
have grace to give up committing murder or adultery, or 
that you may ' rather reprove Ihent' / But what then is it 
that you prny to give up ? If you don't know, are you not, 
yet, in the least, ashamed of yourselves, for Jjoiiig every 
Sunday, if not every day, to pray to God, without having 
the dimmest idea what you mean to nsk Qim for? 

Well, — not to be farther teazing about it, — in the first and 
simple sense, works of darkiiess are useless, or ill-done, or 
half-done, things, which pretend to be good, or to be wholly 
done ; and so mislead or betruy. 

In the deeper and final sense, a work of darkness is one 
that senks concealment, and conceals facts ; or even casts 
disdain and disgrace on facts. 

A work of liglit is one that seeks light, and that, not for 
its own sake, but to light all men ; so that all workers of 
good work delight in witncBses ; only with true desire that 
the witnesses' pleasure maybe greater iban theirs; and that 
the Eternal witnesses — the Cloud around us, and Powers 
above — may have chief pleasure of all : — (see on this matter. 
Eaglets Neat, page 43). So that, of these works, what was 
written of St. Bernard must be always true, " Opera sancti 
Patris vehit Sol in conspectu Dei;" for indeed they are a 
true Light of the world, infinitely belter in the Creator's 
sight than its dead sunshine ; and the discovery by modern 
science that all mortal strength is from the Sun, while it has 
thrown foolish persons into atheism, is, to wise ones, the 
most precious testimony to their faith yet piven by physical 
nature ; for it gives us the arithmetical and measurable as- 
surance that men vitally active are living sunshine, having 
the roots of their souls set in sunlight, as the roots of a tree 
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are in the earth ; not that the dust is therefore the God of 
the tree, but the Tree is the anim&lioD of the dust, and the 
living Soul, of the sunshine. And now yon will understand 
the meaoiiig of the words on our St, George's wealth,— 
"Sit spiendor." 

like care that your wo 



! before 



^ast, aa a shield ; — nay, 

iwadays is that, associ- 
;ounteiiaiicing them in 
it, tliey think to avert 
ring to repair tlie ruin 
■ning, they satisfy their 



And you must 
men, if it tnay be, as a lamp ; but at 1 
if your Captain in Heaven wills it, a^ 

For the failure of all good people ii 
ating politely with wicked persons, 
their wickedness, and often joining ii 
its consequences by collaterally laboi 
it has caused ; an 

hearts by ministering to the wants of t 
persons, iu the evening they dine with, envy, and prepare 
themselves to follow the example of, the rich speculator who 
has caused the dealitutioti of two or three thousand. They 
are thus destroying more in hours than they can amend 
in years ; or, at llie best, vainly feeding the faniine'Struck 
populations, in the rear of a devouring army, always on 
the increase in mass of numbers, and rapidity of march. 

Now I call on the St, George's Company, first, to separate 
themselves clearly, as a body, from persons who practise rec- 
ognized, visible, unquestionable iniquity. They are to have 
no fellowship with the unfruitful works of Darkness ; but to 
walk as Children of Light. 

Literally, observe. Those phrases of the Bible are entirely 
evaded, because we never apply them to immediate practice. 

St, George's Companions are to have no fellowship with 
works of darkness ; no companionship whatsoever with rec- 
ognizable mischief, or mischievous men. Of every person 
of your acquaintance, you are solemnly to ask yourselves, 
'Is this man a swindler, a liar, a gambler, an adulterer, a 
selfish oppressor, and taskmaster?' 

Don't suppose you can't tell. Vou can tell wiih perfect 
ease ; or, if you meet any mysterious personage of whom it 
proves difficult to ascertain whether he be rogue or not, keep 
clear of him till you know. With those whom you know to 
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be honest, know to be innocent, know to be striving, nith 
main purpose, to serve mankind and lionour their God, you 
are humbly and lovingly to associate youraelvea : and with 

" Vou don't like to set yourstif up for being belter 
than other people? Vou dare not judge harshly of your 
fellow-crcaturca ?" 

I do not tell you to judge them. 1 only tell you not 
to dine with them, and not to deal with them. That they 
lose the pleasure of your company, or the profit on your 
custom, is no crushing punishment. To their own Master 
they stand or fall ; but to your Master, Christ,* i/ou must 
stand, with your best might ; and in this manner only, self- 
asserting as you may think it, can you confess Kim before 
men. Why do you suppose that thundrous word of His im- 
pends over your denial of Him, " Whosoever shall deny me 



before m 


en, hi 


n will Inlsode 


ny 


before A 


igels," but because 


you are 


ure tc 


be constartly tempted to 


such denial ? 


How, 


therefore, observe. 


in 


modern 


days, are you so 


tempted. 


Is not the temptatior 


rather, 


s it seems, to con- 


fess Hii 


? I 


it difficult a 


d 


hameful 


to go to church ? 


— would 


it no 


t require mor. 


c 


urage to 


stay away ? Is it 


difficult 


or sh 


meful to shu 


3 


ur shop 


on Sunda.y, in the 


East,— o 


, to abstain from v 




ride ill tl 


e Park on Sunday, 


in the West? 


Is it danger 


ous 


to hold 


family worship in 



your house, or dishonourable to be seen with a cross on your 
Prayer Book ? None of these modes or aspects of confession 
will bring any outcry against you from the world. You will 
have its good word, on the contrary, for each and all of them. 



Uut declare 


that yo 


mean to speak truth, — and 


speak it, 


for an hour 


tliat you mean to abstain from luxi 


ry, — and 


abstain from 


it, for a 


day ; that you, obeying God's 


law, will 


resolutely re 


fuse fell 


3waliip with the disobedient ; 


-and be 


' not at horn 


' to the 


m, for a week : and Iiear the?t 


what the 


High Priest' 


servant 


a will say to you, round the fi 


e. 


And ohser 


ve, it is 


n charity for them, much mor 


than by 


• I hove got 


no Turks 


jBt in the Company : when any join it, I will 


give them Kcin 


in enough 


tor what 1 ask of them. 
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duty to others, that you are required to do this. For half, 
at least, oE these Caiaphas' servants sin through pure igno- 
rance, confirmed by custom. The essential difference in busi- 
ness, for instance, betweeu & man of honour and il rogue, is 
that the first tries to give as much to his customer for liis 
money as be c&n, and the second to give as Huk ; but how 
many are at present engaged in business who are trying 
to sell their goods at as high a price ns possible, suppos- 
ing that effort to be the very soul and vital principle of 
business ! Now by simply asserting to these ignorant 
persons that they are rogues, whether they know it or not ; 
and that, in the present era of general crdightenment, 
gentlemen and ladies must not only learn to speil and to 
dance, but also to know the difference between cheating 
their neighbours and serving them ; and that, as on the 
whole it is inexpedient to receive people who don't know 
how to express themselves grammatically, in the higher 
circles of society, much more is it inexpedient to receive 
those who don't know how to behave themselves honestly. 
And by the mere assertion, practically, of this assured fact 
to your acquaintance' faces, by the direct intervention of a 
deal door between theirs and yours, you will startle them out 
of their Rogues' Paradise in a most healthful manner, and be 
the most orthodox and eloquent evangelical preacher to 
them that they have ever heard since ibey were born. 

But all this must, of course, be done with extreme tender- 
ness and modesiy, though with absolute decision \ and under 
much submission to their elders by young people — especially 
those living in their father's houses, I shall not, of course, 
receive any companions under age ; but already there are 
some names on my list of young unmarried women ; and, 
while I have shown in all former writings that I hold the 
power of such to be the greatest, because the purest, of all 
social ones, 1 must as definitely now warn them against any 
manifestation of feeling or principle tending to break the 
unity of their home circles. They are bound to receive their 
father's friends as their own, and to comjily in all sweet and 
subjected ways with the wishes and habits of their parents ■ 
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remaining calmly certttin that the Law of God, for them, 
is that white they remain at home they shall be spirits of 
Peace and Humility beneath its root. In all rightly ordered 
households, the confideiice between the parent and child is 
such that in the event of a parent's wish becoming contrary 
to a child's feeling of its general duty, there would be no 
fear or discomfort on the child's part in expressing its 
thoughts. The moment these are necessarily repressed, 
there is wrong aoniewhere ; and in houEes ordered according 
to the ways of modern fashionable life, there must be wrong, 
often, and everywhere. But the main curse of modern 
society is that, beginning by training its youth to be 'inde- 
pendent' and disobedient, this carefully cultivated indepen- 
dence shows itself, of course, by rejecting whatever is noble 
and honourable in their father's houses, and never by healing 
or atoning what is faultful. 

Of all St. George's young Companions, therefore, he 
requires first the graces of gentleness and humility ; nor, on 
the whole, much independent action of any kind ; but only 
the quiet resolve to find out what is absolutely right, and so 
far as it may be kindly and inoffensively practised to fulfil 
it, at home ; and so far as it may be modestly and decorously 
uttered, to express the same abroad. And a well-bred young 
lady has always personal power enough of favour and dis- 
couragement, among persons of her own age, to satisfy the 
extremest demands of conscience in this direction. 

And now let me see what room I have left for talk of 
present matters. Here is a piece printed a fortnight since, 
which I can't be plagued to keep in type till next month. 



Corpus Chkisti Collbqb, Ox^ohd, 

nth Fdrntary. 1876. 
I am fifty-seven to-day : and may perhaps be allowed to 
talk a little of myself. 

Among several pretty love-letters from my petsj which 
only make me sorrier that I'm fifty-seven — but I really 
don't think some of the letters could be nicer if I were only 
twenty-seven — there's one with a ghost story in it, more 
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precious to me th&n all the others, seeing I draw more 
quickly * iie&r, now, daily, to the Loyal land. 
1 may as well write it as I read, thus : 

" I heard such a pretty story last night of Bomething that 
happened at a school in Germany, not lotig sinoe. It was 
the custom of one of the masters to go round every night to 
the dormitories to see that the boys were asleep, all right. 
One night he was astonished to see a lady go up to one of 
the boys, stoop over him and kiss him, and then vanish. 
Next morning, news came that the mother of that particular 
boy had died at the time. Isn't it lovely ? Even A. believes 
that." 



; and so may B., and C. : but 
w what particular boy, in what 



Yes ; and A. does wisely ; 
yet I should much like to kno< 
particular school in Germany. 

Nevertheless, the story has more value for me because it 
is written to me by a person who herself saw the shade; — or 
rather light — of her sister, at the time of that sister's death 
on the other side of the world ; being a member of that 
branch of my family in which some gift of the Scottish 
second sight remains, inherited by my maternal grandmother, 
who ran away with my paternal grandfather when she was 
not quite sixteen ; and my aunt Jessie, (my father's only 
sister,) was born a year afterwards ; a few weeks after which 
event, my grandmother, not yet seventeen, was surprised, 
(by a friend who came into her room unannounced,) dancing 
a threesome reel, with two chairs for her partners, she 
having found at the moment no other way of adequately 
expressing the pleasure she took in this mortal life, and its 
gifts, and promises. 

omewhat afterwards ; and my aunt 
IS and perfect creature, beautiful in her 
way ; utterly religious, in her quiet 
ry submissive to Fates mostly unkind, 
ied to — I never could make out exactly 
omewliat rough tanner, with a fairly 
good town of Perth ; and, when I was 



Jessie, a very precious 
dark -eyed, Highland 
Puritan way, and ver 
married, or v 






I - every aay LaR 

L 



Every day taking more away than tbe one before it. 
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old enough to be taken first to visit them, as aforesaid, my 
aunt and my unale the tanner lived in a good square-built 
gray atone house at tlie 'Bridge-End' of Perth, some fifty 
yards north of the bridge ; their garden sloping steeply to 
ihe Tay, wiiich eddied, three or four feet deep of sombre 
crystal, round the steps where the servaols dipped their 
pails. 

My aggrieved correspondent of Wakefield thought to cure 
me with her delicate ' Fie,' of what she supposed my coarse 
habit of sneering at people of no ancestry, I have it not ; 
yet might have fallen into it in my youth, for 1 remember 
now, with more grief and shame than I can speak, being 
once ashamed of my own father and mother in Mr. Ryman'a 
shop here in Oxford ; nor am I entirely at ease, at this mo- 
ment, in writing of my uncles the baker and the tanner ; yet 
my readers may trust me when I tell them, that tti now re- 
membering my dreams in the house of the entirely honest 
chief baker of Market Street, Croydon ; and of Peter — not 
Simon — the tanner, whose house was by the riverside of 
Perth, I would not change the dreams, far less the tender 
realities, of those early days, for anything I hear now re- 
membered by lords or dames, of their days of childhood in 
castle halls, and by sweet lawns and lakes in park-walled 

I do not mean this for a republican sentiment ; quite the 
opposite. I hate republicans, as I do all other manner of 
fools. 1 love Lords and Ladies, (especially unmarried ones, 
with beautiful three -syllabled Christian-names. I know a 
simple two-syllabled one, also, very ciiarming) ; and Earls, 
and Countesses, and Marquises, and Marchionesses, and Hon- 
ourables, and Sirs ; and I bow down before them and wor- 
ship them, in the way that Mr. Thackeray thought 'snobs' 
did ; he never perceiving with all the wit of him, (being 
mostly spent in mean smell-fungus work, which spoiled 
its scent,) that it is kiin8dft\\& snob truly worships, all the 
time, and not the Lord he looks at. But my way of worship 
was Walter Scott's, which my father taught me (always ex- 
cepting such recreance as that in Mr. Ryman'a shop). And 
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therefore, when I say I would not change my dreams of 
Market Street, and Bridge End, and Kose Terrace, (where 
we used to live after my uncle died, briefly apoplectic, at 
Bridge End,) for anything that tlie Palatial and Maxime- 
Pontifical abodes of Nobles and Bishops give therii — I mean 
simply that I liad a home, being a ciiild, and loved it, and 



did not then, and do not t. 



the places of peace |^ 

Peace, and tlie km 

way, observe in the 

Dean gave me in my 



s house ; 
us days t 



For, by the 
which my 



eighbo, 
eness findable in these ruii 
ven me in that lowly time. 
wledge of God it gave me. 
hat sacredest of benedictioi 
ly own cathedral last Sunday, (I being a 
honorary student of Christ Church ; — and there are only 
eight, if 3'ou pleaae to look in the Oxford Calendar,) " The 
peace of God, which paaseth all understanding, keep your 
hearts and minds in the knowledge and love of God ;" — ob- 
serve, I say, for we do not always think of this, it is not the 
knowledge that is to give peace ; but the peace which is to 
give knowledge ; so that as long as we fast for strife and 
debate, and to smite with the fist of wickedness, and bite 
and devour one another, and are consumed one of another — 
every traveller paying an eight per cent, tax in his fare, for 
dividend to a consuming railroad company — we can't know 
anything about God at all. And compare again Eagles 
Nest, p. 138. 

There, then, at Rose Terrace, I lived in peace in the fair 
Scotch summer days, with my widowed aunt, and my little 
cousin .lessie, then traversing a bright space between her 
sixth and ninth year ; dark-eyed deeply, like her mother, 
and similarly pious ; and she and I used to compete in the 
Sunday evening Scriptural examinations ; and be as proud 
as two little peacocks because Jessie's elder brothers, and 
sister Mary, used to get ' put down,' and either Jessie or I 
was always ' Dux,' Wo agreed upon this that we would be 
married, when we were a little older ; not considering it pre- 
paratorily necessary to be i[i any degree wiser. 

Compare Letter XXL, p. 379. 
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ecoud post with more birti 

es now about Jessie's age- 



BW Ftbruary, 
Jessie, for I was inter- 
birthday com plime tits, 
ters which of 



also with fl 



;er, and greatly 
y books ail day 



mmediateiy put ii 
worried me bv upsetting themselves an 
aflcrwariis ; but I let myself be worried, for I 
from a well-meaning and kindly feeling friend, some very re- 
spectful and respectable poetry, beautifully written, (and I 
read part of it, for love, but I had much rather lie had sent 
me sixpence, for I hate poetry, mostly, and love pence, al- 
ways) ; and to-day, haif-paat seven before chapel, my mind 
is otherwise set altogether, for I am reading Leviticus care- 
fully now, for my life of Moses ; and, in working out the 
law of the feast of harvest, chanced on the notable verse, 
xxiii. 24 : " In the seventh month, in the first day of the 
month, shall ye have a Sabbath, a memorial of blowing of 
trumpets, an holy convocation ;" and then flashed on me, 
all in a minute, the real meaning of Ilolbein's introduction 
to the Dance of Death, (the third woodcut in the first edi- 
tion,) which till this moment I only took for his own symbol 
of the Triumph of Death, adopted from Orcagna and others, 
but which I see now, in an instant, to be the un-IIoly Con- 
vocation ; the gathering together to their temple of the 
Tribes of Death, and the blowing of trumpets on their solemn 
feast day, and aahbath of rest to the weary in evil doing. 

And, busy friends, in the midst of all your charming prepa- 
rations for the Spring season, you will do well to take some 
method o£ seeing that design, and meditating, with its help, 
upon tiie grave question, what kind of weariness you will 
have to rest from. My own thoughts of it are disturbed, as 
I look, by that drummer-death, in front,* with his rattling 

• I have desired Mr. Ward to prepare smail photographs of this design, 
ie ODBe nnj reai]er coies to have il, — but mind, it is not altogether done 
according to Sir Stopford Brooke's notioo of the object of true art, 
■' to please "^(see page 88 of the Mamuil of Eiigluih Literature, just 
pabliihed by that omaiHiieat diviue—nadei the aaspicea of the all-and- 
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and ringing kettledruma (h6 the chief MuBician in the Psalm 
fur the aoiis of Korah — Dathan and Abiram, because his 
sounding' is on Skin, with sticks of Bane,) not only because 
of my general interest in drummers, but because, after being 
much impressed, wben I was a child, by the verses I had 10 
learn about the last trump, out of the 15tb of 1st Corinthians, 
— when 1 became a man, and put away chiidish things, I used 
often to wonder what we should all say of any sacred Saga 
among poor Indians whose untutored mind sees God in clouds, 
if it told them that they were all to rise from the dead at the 
sound of the last drum. 

And here I'm interrupted again by a delightful letter about 
the reaurreelion of snails, Atropos really managing matters, 
at present, like the daintiest and watchfullest housewife for 
me, — everything in its place, and under my hand. 

" Dear Mr. Ruskin, — As I have just read the last part of 
February Fora, I want to say what I know about the little 
shells (Helix virgata — I suppose). I think — indeed, am pretty 
sure, nearly, if not quite — all those shells had little live snails 
in them. I have found them in quantities on the South 
Downs near Lewes, on Roundway Hill near Devizes, near 
Lyme Regis, in North Wales ; and before any of those places, 
on our own Hampton Common in Gloucestershire, where my 
sisters and myself used to gather those and other pretty ones 
when we were children. If you have any stored by, in a few 
months I think you will find them (if not shut up) walk away. 

" When I was a girl I once iiad to choose a birthday pres- 
ent from one of my aunts, and asked for Tiirton's British 
ShtUs, for I always wanted to know the name and history of 
everything I found ; then I collected all the land and fresh- 
water shells I could find, as I could not get sea shells — one of 
my longings — for I never saw the sea till after 1 was twenty, 
except for a few hours at Munsley in Norfolk, when 1 was 

mndrj' soientMr. T. R. Green, M.A.,— so, if you only want tn be pleased, 
jDu had better not order it. But at an; rate, nrder. if you wish te un- 
dentand the next cotniDg Forii. the Etnuicau Lenuotbea. for comparison 
with yonr Lippi Madonna. Mr. Ward will havo it ready with my signa- 
tureabont the time next ^iir* comes out i^oryou can get it uiunounted, 
for a ihiUiog, from Ur. Parker'H agent in Rome, 
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s old. 1 have my little shells still ; ftnd have four 



t years o 
c varieties of Helix virgata : I ihiiik the number of rings 

increases as the shell goes on growing. 

" In the autumn these shells are often suddenly observed 
ill such great numbers as to give rise to the popular notion of 
their having fallen from the clouds. This shell is very hardy, 
and appears nearly insensible to cold, as it does not hiber- 
nate even when the ground is covered with snow. 

" I always fancied the Lord let them lie about iti such 
numbers to be food for some little birds, or may be rooks and 
Gtarhngs, robins, etc., in cold weather when there was so little 

" I dare say you know how the blackbirds and thrushes eat 
the larger snails. 1 have often seen in the woods a very 
pretty coloured shell lying on a white stone, — the birds had 
put it there to crack a hole in it and to take out the snail. 
The shell looked such a pretty clear colour because it was 
alive, and yet empty." 

Yes ; the Holy Ghost of Life, not yet finally departed, can 
still give fair colours even to an empty shell. Evangelical 
friends, — worms, as you have long called yourselves, here is a 
deeper expression of humility suggested possible : may not 
some of you be only painted shells of worms, — alive, yet 
empty? 

Assuming my shell to be Helix virgata, I take down my 
magnificent French — (let me see if I can write its title 
without a mistake) — ^lanttel tie Conehyliologie et de Pale- 
ontoloffie Conchyliologique, or, in English, " Manual of Shell- 
talking and Old-body -talking in a Shell-talking manner." 
Eight hundred largest octavo — more like folio — pages of close 
print, with (our thousand and odd (nearly five thousand) ex- 
quisite engravings of shells ; and among them I look for the 
creatures elegantly, but inaccurately, called by modern natu- 
ralists Gasteropods ; in English, Belly-feet, {meaning, of 
course, to say Belly-walkers, for they haven't got any feet) ; 
and among these I find, with much pains, one that is rather 
like mine, of which I am told that it belongs to the sixteenth 
sort in the second tribe of the second family of the first sub- 
order of the second order of the Belly- walkers, and that it is 
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called ' Adeorbis subcarioatua,' — Adeorbis by Mr. Wood, and 
Bubcaritiatus by Mr. Montagu ; but I am not told where it is 
found, nor what sort of creature lives in~ it, nor any single 
thing whatever about it, except that it is "sufficiently de- 
pressed," ("assezduprimfe"), and "deeply enough nftvelled" 
(assei! profondement ombiliqudo, — but how on eaiih can I tell 
when a shell is navelled to a, depth, in the author's opinion, 
satisfactory?) and that the turns (taken by the family), are 
'little numerous' (peu nombreux). On tiie whole, I am not 
disposed to think my shell is here described, and put my 
splendid book in its place again. 

1 next try my English Cuvier, in sixteen octavo volumes ; 
in which I find no notice whatever taken of these minor 
snails, except a Hat of thirty-three species, finishinfr with an 
etc, ; out of which I mark 'Cretacea,' ' Terrestris,' and 
'Nivea,' as perhaps likely to (it mine ; and then I come, by 
order of Atropoa, on this amazing account of the domestic 
arrangements of a little French snail, " Uelix decoltata" 
(Guillotined anail ?) with references to " Cm. Chemn. cxxxvi. 
1:^64 — 1357," a species which " has the singular habit of 
successively fracturing the whorls at the top, (origin, that is, 
— snails building their houses from heaven towards earth,) of 
the spire, so that at a particular epoch, of all the whorls of 
the spire originally possessed by this buUmus, not a single 
one remains." Bulimus, — what's a bulimus ? Helix is cer- 
tainly a screw, and bulimus — in my Riddle's dictionary — is 
said to be " empty-bellied." Then this French snail, revolu- 
tionary in the manner of a screw, appears to be a belly-walker 
with an empty belly, and no neck, — who literally "breaks 

j up" his establishment every year 1 Query — breaks f or 

' melts? Confraction or confusion ? 

1 must put my line English book back in its place, too ; — 

, but here, at last, comes a ' work of light ' to help us, from my 

' favourite pupil, who was out with me that day on the Downs, 
and nearly killed himself with keepings fox in sight on foot, 
up and down them ; happily surviving, he has pursued the 

I slower creature for me to its cave of silver earth ; and writes 

I thus. 
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" I have sent you two little boxes — one containing c( 
garden snail shells of various ages, and the other black striped 
Down shells ; and you will see that in box 1 the full-erown 
ones, with the strong finished lip, have four whorls eacn, and 
all the full-grown garden shells I have noticed had the same 
iiumber, though they varied u little in size. The next largest 
in the box have only three and a half turns, but if ihey had 
lived longer they would have added on another half turn, 
bigger than all the rest of the shell put together. In fact, if 
one looks at this shell, one sees that any half whorl is half as 
large again as all the rest of the shell before it. Then, be- 



o 




sides these, there are four or five younger shells, the smallest 
of which has only two and a half whorls, which exactly cor- 
respond to two and a half whorls taken from any of the larger 
shells ; so I think we may conclude that a shell grows by 
adding on lenyth oiUy to the large end of a tapering tube, 
like a dunce's cap, which, however, is curled up like a ram's 
horn, to look prettier, take up less room, and allow the occu* 
pant to beat a retreat round the comer when a robin comes. 
By-lhe-bve, I wonder some birds don't grow bills like cork- 
screws, to get at the snails with. 

"Then in box No, 3 there are several black striped Down 
shells, and the full^rown ones have six whorls, and the 
smallest ones, which died young, some four and some five, 
according to age ; but the dunce's cap is longer, and so there 
are more whorls. 

"I couldn't get these facts clearly stated in two hand- 
books which I read. I suppose they took it for granted that 
one knew; but I found, what after all would lead one to 
inter the rest, that the young snail at birth corresponds to 
the colourless apex of the shell, and that the colour only 
comes in that part which grows under the iniluence of light 
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" Wednesday, Feb. 11. 

"Another fact is, that all the shells I ever remember look- 
ing at grow ill the direction of the sun. 

" Aiiotber f&ct. Since the ahelk Lave been in this room, 
my chimneypiece has been full of sleepy, small, long-bodied 
spiders, which had gone to sleep for the winter in these 
black and white caverns, out of the reach of flocks of half- 
starved larks and starlings." 

I drew the three advancing stages of the common snairs 
houses, thus sent me, forthwith ; and Mr. Burgess swiftly 
and rightly engraves them. Note that the apparent irregu- 
larities iu the spirals are conditions of perspective, neces- 
sarily affecting the deeply projecting forms ; note also that 
eaob whorl is partly hidden by the subsequeiit one, built 
with its edge lapping over it ; and finally, that there is 
really, I believe, a modification, to some extent, and enlarge- 
ment, of the inner whorls ; until the domestic creature is 
satisfied with its length of cave, and expresses its rest in 
aocomplished labour and full age, by putting that binding 
lip round its border, and term to its hope. 

Wherein, building for the earth, we may wisely imitate 
it. Of other building, not with slime for mortar, yet heaven- 
ward, we may perhaps conceive in due time. 



I beg kII my readers, but especially my Companions, to 
read with their best care the paper by Mr. Girdlestone, 
which, by the author's kindly gift, I am enabled to send 
them with this Fore. It is the most complete and logical 
statement of Economic truth, in the points it touches, that I 
have ever seen in the English language : and to master it 
will be the best possible preparation for the study of per- 
sonal duties to which I shall invite my Companions in my 
next letter. 

you ILL— 11 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I. Attaiw of tho Company. 

I give below oar banker's account to the eod of lant jear. drawn ap 
bj my [riend Mr. W. Walker, whom 1 aBksd to take salary aa tbe ('oin- 
pany'a acoouDtnnt, but who, aa will be Been by the i>art oC hia letter I 
take leave here io print, girea lu hia work in true Byntpatb;. 

IS, Yonal fmi, HoLLOir.r, N., S«t>. ItIA, lOTB. 

Dear Sir.— I am of tbe mme opiniuu as your priotseller, nnd agree 
with hiio that "it Is dellgbtful to do buniuess witb you. ' — bo you 
moBt please let me volouteer to be of any practical aervice bo far aa 
keeping aoo on nts, etc., can be useful to jou or the St. George a Com- 
pany. 

I readily accept the duties as Imiinrnry but not lilUd accountant, and 
oa the labour is light,, entailing very little trouble, my rewanl shall be 
tbe self -oatiaf action in thinking I have done very llctle in the causa 
wherein you have done and are doing; ao very mnah. 

NevertbelesB, your kindly worded offer was Knitflfnlly received, and I 
was really plnased. 

Tbe enclosed accounts are a mere copy of the ledger items. 1 would 
bare put all tbe names of tbe douorn, [I found a few,) but you have a 
record, if I may judge from the notioes iu the December number of 
Far*. 

With Bincere respect, yours faithfully, 

John Guflkin, Esq., LL.D. Wu. WAI.RRB. 
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II. Aflaira of the Ha«tei.* 
BnlaJice In Bank. 30th J»n., 1B76 

Mr. ElliH, on ditto 


1 


1 

£ 1. d. 
637 17 9 
50 
7 
10 10 


Lecture, London Institution. 

/a«. 34. Rojat Inaurftnoe Company (a) 87 10 

27. P. Crawley(i) 26 

Ftb. 4. Warren and Jones— Ten for Shop 30 1 

6. Buying a Iftd off who had enliHtod and 

repented 30 

7. Ohriitmaa QifU in Oxford. 14 10 














3 







09S 7 B 
300 3 




7. Crawley 5 

8. Mi«8 Rndkin. Clifford Street (d) 14 14 

11. Dr. Pbtbom («) 21 

11. The Buraar of Corptti (/) ....37 7 

13. Profewor Weatwood {g) BO 

14. Mr. Sly (ft), Coniaton, Waterhead Inn 38 






E3M 6 9 


(III Insurance on £I.'i,000 worth of dratringa and books ii 
at Oxford. 

(A) Particutan of this account to be afterwords given ; 

expenses. 

(F) My present valet, a deligitdi! old German, on tempon 

(d) Present, on my birthday, of a silk frock lo one of m 
became her very ntoely ; but I think there woi a little too n 
the flounces. 

(f) My good doctor at Coniaton. Had to drivB over (ro 
head every other winter day, because I wouldn't atop d 
ranch tea— also my servants were ill. 

(/) About four times this sura trill keep me comfortably— 
round — here among my Oxford friends — when I have redu 
to the utmoBt allowable limit of a St. Ueorge'a Master's in 
pounds a year, (the odd pound lor luuk). 

• Uy (rlcndi (w ■ mlb Und utiolo Is tba llenUarv OaieUr.) mucb du 
natiinllj, tbe <ri->dani of Lhli cipMlClon. I Indicd eroded M ippHir In « 

BAkH a Itw Mltir lUIdple. An wonld have It ki. 


my Oxford 
to unnsual 

ry service, 
ypets. It 
uchsilkin 

m Hawka- 
inking too 

»11 the year 
ced myself 
come-36a 

prndonl, only 
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{g) For copies of the Book of Kells, bought of a poor artist Very 
beantifal, and good for gifts to St. Oeorge. 

(A) My honest ho«t (happily falsifying his name), for friends when I 
haTon^t houseroom, eto. This bill chiefly for hire of carriages. 

(I) Downs shall give account of himself in next Fora, 



{k) £ 8. 

Athenasam 7 7 



£ 8. 
Historical 1 1 



Alpine Club .... 1 1 Anthropological 2 3 

Early English Text Sodety. 10 10 ' Consumption Hospital 3 3 



Horticultural 4 4 

Geological 2 2 

Architectural 1 1 



Lifeboat 6 



£37 11 
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LETTER LSrV. 



I intj. begin my letter to-day niih our Bible lesson, out of 
which other iieces&&ry lessons will spring. We must take 
the remaining three sons of Ham together, in relation to eaeh 
other and to IsraeL 

Mizraim, the Egyptian ; Phut, the Ethiopian ; Sidon, As 
Sidonian : or, in breadth of meaning the three African pow- 
ers,— A, of the watered plain, B, of the desert, and C, of the 
sea ; the latter throning itself on the opposite rocks of Trn^ 
and returning to culminate in Carthage. 

A. Egypt is essentially the Hamite slavish strength of body 
and intellect. 

B. Ethiopia, the Hamite slavish affiiclion of body and in- 
tellect ; condemnation of the darkened race that can no 
more change its skin than the leopard its spots ; yet capa- 
ble, in its desolation of nobleness. Read the "What doth 
hinder me to be baptized ? — It thou believesi with all thine 
heart thou maycst " of the Acts ; and after that the descrip- 
tion in the Daily Trlegraph (first Monday of March), of the 
Nubian king, with his sword and his Bible at his right hand, 
and the tame lioness with her cubs, for his playmates, at his 
left. 

C. Tyre is the Hamite slavish pleasure of sensual and 
idolatrous art, clothing her nakedness with sea purple. She 
is lady of all beautiful carnal pride, and of the commerce that 
feeds it, — her power over the Israelite being to beguile, or 
help for pay, as Hiram. 

But Ethiopia and Tyre are always connected with each 
other: Tyre, the queen of commerce; Ethiopia, her gold- 
bringing slave ; the redemption of these being Christ's ut- 
most victory. "They of Tyre, with the Morians — there, 
even there, was He born," "Then shall princes come out of 
Egypt, and Ethiopia stretch forth her hands unto God." 
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" He shall let go my captives, not for price ; and the labour 
o( Egypt, and merchandise of Ethiopia, shall come over unto 
thee, and shall be thine."* 

Learn now after the fifteenth, also the sixteenth verse of 
Genesis x., and read the fifteenth chapter with extreme care. 
If yon have a good memory, learn it by heart from beginning 
to end ; it ia one of the most sublime and pregnant passages 
in the entire compass of ancient literature. 

Then understand generally that the spiritual ineaiiitig of 
Egyptian slavery is labour wii/iout hope, but having all the 
reward, and all the safety, of labour absolute. Its beginning 
ia to discipline and adorn the body,— its end Is to embalm the 
body ; its religion is first to restrain, then to judge, " what- 
soever things are done in the body, whether they be good 
or evil." Therefore, whatever may be well done by measure 
and weight, — what force may be in geometry, mechanism, 
and agriculture, bodily exercise, and dress ; reverent esteem 
of earthly birds, and beasts, and vegetables ; reverent prep- 
aration of pottage, good with flesh ; — these shall Egypt 
teach and practise, to her much comfort and power. "And 
when Jacob heard tliat there was corn in Egypt, he called 

And now remember the scene at the threshing floor of 
Atad (Gen. 50th, 10 and 11). 

*' A grievous mourning." They embalmed Jacob. They 
put him in a coffin. They dutifully bore him home, for his 
son's sake. Whatsoever may well be done of earthly deed, 
they do by him and his race. And the end of it all, for t/tem, 
is a grievous mourning. 

Then, for corollary, remember, — all fear of death, and em- 
balming of death, and contemplating of death, and mourn- 
ing for death, is tlie pure bondage of Egypt. 

And whatsoever is formal, literal, miserable, material, 

• Psalm liviiL 31 ; Ixxiiii. Tend S ; biixvii. 4 : Isaiah rlv, 14. lam 
not mre ot my interpreiatioii ot the 8Tth Pxatm ; bat, as fai as any 
■jgniflcance exiets in it to our present knowled^, it can only be of the 
power of tbe Nativity ot Christ to save Itahab tho barlut, Pbilietia the 
giant, Tyre the trader, and Ethiopia the slave. 
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in the deeds of human life, is the prepnratory bondage 
of Ej^ypt ; of which, uevertheleas, scitne formalism, some 
literalism, some misery, and some Resh-pot comfort, will 
always be needful for the education of such beasts as we 
arc. So that, though, when Israel was a child, God lored 
him, and called his son out of Egypt, He preparatorily sent 
him into Egypt. And the first deliverer of Israel had to 
know tlie wisdom of Egypt before the wisdom of Arabia ; 
and for the last deliverer ot Israel, the dawn of infant 
thought, and the first vision of the earth He cams to aare, 
was under the palms of Nile. 

Now, therefore, also for all of us, Christians in our nascent 
state of muddy childhood, wlien Professor Uuxley is asking 
ironically, 'Has a frog a sou)?' and scientifically directing 
young ladies to cut out frogs' stomachs to see if they can 
find it, — whatsoever, 1 say, in our necessary education 
among that scientific slime of Nile, is formal, literal, miser- 
able, and material, is necessarily Egyptian. 

As, (or instance, brick ma king, scripture, flogging, and 
cooking, — upon which four beads of necessary art I take 
leave to descant a little. 

And first of brickmaking. Every following day the beauti- 
ful arrangements of modern political economists, obeying the 
law of covetousness instead of the law of God, send me more 
letters from gentlemen and ladies asking me 'how they are 
to live'? 

Well, my refined friends, you will find it needful to live, if 
it be with success, according to God's Law ; and to love that 
law, and make it your meditation all the day. And the first 
uttered article in it is, " In the sweat of thy face thou shalt 
eat bread." 

" Hut you don't really expect us to work with our hands, 
and make ourselves hot?" 

Why, who, in the name of Him who made you, are you 
then, that you shouldn't ? Have you got past the flaming 
sword, back Into Eden ; and is your celestial opinion there 
that we miserable Egyptians are to work outside, here, for 
your dinners, and hand them through the wall to you at a 
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tourniquet ? or, as being yet true servants of the devil, whilfl 
you are blessed, dish it up to jou, spiritually hot, through s 
trap' door ? 

Fine anii-slavery people you are, forsooth \ who think it 
is right not <m\y to make slaves, but accursed slaves, ot 
other people, that you may slip your dainty necks out of the 

" Ah, but we thought Christ's yoke had no collar ! " 

It is time to know better. There may come a day, indeed, 
when there shall be no more curse ; — in the meantime, you 
must be humble and honest enough to take your share of it. 

So what can you do, that's useful ? Not to ask too much 
at first ; and, since we are now coming to particulars, 
addressing myself first to gentlemen, — Do you think you 
can make a brick, or a tile ? 

Vou rather think not? Well, if you are healthy, and fit 
(or work, and can do nothing better, — go and learn. 

You would rather not? Very possibly: but you can't 
have your dinner unless you do. And why would you so 
much rather not ? 

" So ungentlemanly ! " 

No ; to beg your dinner, or steal it, is ungentlemanly. 
But there is nothing ungentlemanly, that I know of, in beat- 
ing clay, and putting it in a mould. 

" But my wife wouldn't like it ! " 

Well, that's a strong reasou : you shouldn't vex your 
wife, if you can help il ; but why will she be vexed ? If she 
is a nice English girl, she has pretty surely been repeating 
to herself, with great unction, for some years back, that 
highly popular verse,— 

" The trivUl round, the comtnoo task. 
Will give U8 all we ought to oak. — 
Soom to deny onraelvea; a road 
To bring UB dnily nearer God." 



And this, which I recomm 
important square, of hum 
supply any quantity of rot 




d, is not a trivial round, but an 
business ; and will certainly 
to deny yourselves in ; and will 
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bring you quite as near God as, Cor instance, writing law- 
yers' letters tu make appointments, and charging five shil- 
lings each for them. Thtt only difference will be that, in- 
stead of getting five shillings for writing a letter, you will 
only get it for a day and a half's sweat of the brow. 

<- Oh, but my wife didn't mean that sort of ' common task 
at all ! " 

No ; but your wife didn't know what she meant ; neither 
did Mr. Keble. Women and clergymen have so long been 
in the liahit of using pretty words without ever troubling 
themselves to understand them, that they now revolt from 
the effort, as if it were an impiety. So far as your wife had 
any meaning at all, it was that until she was made an angel 
of, and had nothing to do but be happy, and sing her flatter- 
ing opinions of God for evermore, — dressing herself and her 
children becomingly, and leaving cards on her acquaintances, 
were sutEcienlly acceptable services to Him, for which trivial 
though they were. He would reward her with immediate 
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Oh, but you will do it by deputy, and by help of capital, 
will you ? Here !s the Grand Junction Canal Brick, Tile, 
and Sanitary Pipe Company, Limited ; Capital, £50,000, in 
10,000 shares of £5 each ; " formed for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and working an estate comprising fifty-eight acres 
of land known as the 'Millpost Field,' and 'The Buddies,' 
situate at Southall, in the county of Middlesex." You will 
sit at home, serene proprietor, not able, still less willing, to 
lift so much as s spadeful of Duddles yourself ; but you will 
feed a certain number of brickmaking Ethiopian slaves 
thereon, as cheap as you can ; and teach them to make bricks, 
as baselv as they can ; and you will put the meat out of 
their mouths into your own, and provide for their eternal 
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salvation by gracious ministries from Uxbridge. A clerical 
frieDd of mine in that neighbourhood has, 1 bear, been greatly 
affiiated concerning the degenerate natures of brick makers. 
I*t him go and make, and burn, a pile or two with his own 
hands -, he will thereby receive apocalyptic visions of a nature 
novel to his SDul. And if he ever succeeds in making one 
good brick, (the clay must lie fallow in wind and sun two 
years before you touch it, my master Carlyle lelU me,) he will 
have done a good deed for his generation which will be ac- 
knowledged in its day by the Stone of Israel, when the words 
of many a sermon will be counted against their utterers, 
every syllable as mere insolent breaking of the third com- 
roandment. 

In the meantime, it seems that uo gracious ministries from 
Uxbridge, or elsewhere, can redeem this untoward genera- 
tion of brickmakers. Like the navvies of Furness, (Letter 
XL, p. 143,) they are a fallen race, lit for nothing but to 
have dividends got out of them, and then be damned. My 
Gne-lady friends resign themselves pacifically to that neces- 
sity, though greatly excited, I perceive, nt present, concern- 
ing vivisection. In which warmth of feeling they are per- 
fectly right, if they would only also remember that England 
IS spending some thirty millions of pounds a year in making 
machines for the vivisection, not of dogs, but men ; nor is 
this expenditure at all for anatomical purposes ; but, in the 
real root of it, merely to maintain the gentlemanly profession 
of the Army, and the ingenious profession of Engineers. 

Oh, but we don't want to live by soldiering, any more 
than by brickmaking ; behold, we are intellectual persons, 
and wish to live by literature. 

Well, it is a slavish trade, — true Hamite ; nevertheless, if 
we will learn our elements in true Egyptian bondage, some 
good may come of it. 

For observe, my literary friends, the essential function of 

the slavish Egyptian, in the arts of the world, is to lose the 

picture in the letter ; as the essential function of the Eleu- 

therian Goth is to illuminate the letter into the picture. 

^^^J!be Egyptian is therefore the scribe of scribes, — the su- 
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p re mely literary person of earth. The banks of Nile give him 
his rock volume : the reeds of Nile his paper roll. With 
cleaving chisel, and cloven reed, he writes thereon, exeai- 
plarily : the ark which his princess found among the paper 
reeds, is the true beginning of libraries, — Alexandrian, and 
all other. What you call Scripture, in special, coming out 
of it ; the first portion written in Egyptian manner, (it is 
■aid,) with the finger of God. Si-ribe and lawyer alike have 
too long forgotten tlie lesson, — come now and learn it again, 
of Theuth, with the ibis beak.* 

When next you arp in London on a sunny morning, take 
leisure to walk into the old Egyptian gallery of the British 
Museum, after traversing which for a third of its length, you 
will find youraeif In the midst of a group of four massy 
sarcophagi, — two on your left, two on youi right. Assume 
that they are represented by the letters on 
/\ *- the cut, and that you are walking in the 

direction of the arrow, so that you have 
the sarcophagi A and B on your left, and 
the sarcophagi C and D on your right. 
In my new Elemeitlg of Droving, I al- 
D ways letter the corners of a square all 
round thus, so that A C is always the 
diagonal, A li the upright aide on the left, and A D the base. 
The sarcophagus A is a king's ; B, a scribe's ; C, a queen's; 
and D, a priest's. 

A is of a grand basaltic rock with veins full of agates, and 
white onyx,— llie most wonderful piece of crag I know ; B 
and C are of grey porphyry ; D of red granite. 

The official information concerning sarcophagus A, (Necta- 
benes,} is to the effect that it dates from the 30th dynasty, or 
about 380 B.r. 

B, (Hapinien.) of the 2Cth dynasty, or about 525. 

C, (the Queen's,) of the same dynasty and period. 

D, (Naskatu,) of the 27th dynasty, or about 500 b.p. 

The three sarcophagi, then, B, C, and D, were, (we ara 

• Letter XVn., p. 387. 
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told,) cut exactly at the time when, beyond the North Sea, 
Greek art, just before Mamthou, was at its grandest. 

And if you look under the opened lid of the queen's, you 
will see at the bottom of it the outline portrait, or rather 
symbol, of her, engraved, with the hawk for her crest, stgni- 
(ying what hope of immortality or power after death re- 
mained to her. 

But the manner of the engraving you must observe. This 
is all that the Egyptian Holbein could do on stone, after a 
thousand years at least of practised art ; while the Greeks, 
who had little more than begun only two hundred years 
before, were already near to the strength of carving their 
Theseus, perfect for all time. 

This is the Hamite bondage in Art : of which the causes 
will teach themselves to us as wo work, ourselves. Slavery 
ia good for us in the beginning, and for writing-masters we 
can find no better than these Mizraimites : see what rich 
lines of Scripture they are, along the black edges of those 
tombs. To understand at all how well ihey are done, we 
must at once begin to do the like, in some sort ourselves. 

By the exercise given in I'hre of January, if you have 
practised it, you have learned something of what is meant 
by merit and demerit in a pure line, however produced. We 
must now consider of our tools a little. 

You can make a mark upon things in three ways — name- 
ly, by scratching them, painting on them with a brush, 
or letting liquid run on them out of a pen. Pencil or 
chalk marks are merely a kind of coarse painting with dry 
material. 

The primitive and simplest mark is the scratch or cut, 
which shall be our lirst mode of experiment. Take a some- 
what blunt penknife, and a composition candle ; and scratch 
or cut a fine line on it with the point of the knife, drawing 
the sharp edge of the knife towards you. 

Examine the trace produced through a magnifying glass, 
and you will find it is an angular ditch with a little ridge 
raised at its side, or sides, pressed out of it. 

Next, scratoli the c&ndle with the point of the knife, turn- 
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iDg the side of the blade forwards : yon will now cat a 
broader furrow, but the wax or oompoaition will rise out of 
it before the knife iti a beautiful sjiiral shaving, formed like 
the most lovely little crimped or gathered frill ; which IVe 
been trying to draw, but can't ; and if you can, you will be 
far on the way to drawing spiral staircases, and many other 
pretty things. 

Nobody, so far as F have myself read, has yet clearly ex- 
plained why a wood shaving, or continuously driven portion 
of detached substance, should thus take a spiral course ; nor 
why a substance like wax or water, capable of yielding to 
pressure, should rise or fall under a steady force in siicces- 
sive undulations. Leaving these questions for another time, 
observe that the 6rst furrow, with the ridge at its side, rep- 
resents the entire group of incised lines ploughed in soft 
grounds, the head of them all being the plough furrow it- 
self. And the line produced by the flat side of the knife is 
the type of those produced by complete earcision, the true 
engraver's. 

Next, instead of wax, take a surface of wood, and, 'draw- 
ing first as deep and steady a furrow in it as you can with 
the edge of the knife, proceed to deepen it by successive 
cuts. 

You will, of course, find that you must cut from the two 
sides, sloping to the middle, forming always a deeper angular 
ditch ; but you will have difficulty in clearing all out neatly 
at the two ends. 

And if you think of it, you will perceive that the sim- 
plest conceivable excision of a clear and neat kind must be 
that produced by three cuts given triangulariy,* For 
though you can't clear out the hollow with two touches, you 
need not involve yourself in the complexity of four. 

And unless you lake great pains in keeping the three 
sides of this triangle equal, two will be longer than the 

* Yon raay indeed dip softly into the gronnd and rise gradually out 
of it ; but this will giv» you not a clear, but on infimtely graduated ei- 
dsiOD, exquisite iu drawing, bnt not gfood (or writing. 
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group, 




third. So the type of the primitive inoiaed mark is wlmt 
grand persons call 'cuneiform' — wedge- 

n you cut Ave such cuneiform incisions in 
thus, with a. little circle connecting tLem in 
the middle, you will have the element of the 
decorative upper border both on the scribe's 
coffin and the queen's, You will also have 
»n elementary picture of a starfish — or the 
portrait of the pentagonal and absorbent 
Adam and Eve who were your ancestors, according to Mr. 
Darwin. 

You will see, however, on the sarcophagi that the rays are 
not equidistant, but arranged so as to express vertical posi- 
tion, — of that afterwards ; to-day observe only the manner 
of their cutting ; and then on a flat surface of porphyry, — 
do the like yourself. 

You don't know what porphyry is — nor where to get it ? 
Write to Mr. Tennant, 14!), Strand, and ho will send you a 
little bit as cheap as be can. Then you must get a little 
vice to fix it, and a sharp-pointed little chisel, and a well- 
poised little hammer ; and, when you have cut your asterisk, 
you will know more about Egypt than nine hundred and 
ninety-nine people out of a thousand, — Oxford scholars and 
all. Awaiting the result of your experiment, I proceed to 
the other instrument of writing, the reed, or pen. 

Of which the essential power is that it can make a narrow 
stroke sideways, and a broad one when you press it open. 

Now our own current writing, I told you, is to be equal in 
thickness of line. You will find that method the quickest 
and servicableat. But in quite beautiful writing, the power 
of the pen is to be exhibited with decision ; and of its 
purest and delicatest exertion, you will see the result on the 
opposite page ; facsimile by Mr. Burgess, coloured after- 
wards by hand, from a piece of Lombardic writing, of about 
the eleventh century, — (1 shall not say where the original is, 
because I don't want it to be fingered) — which the scribe has 
entirely delighted in doing, and of which every line and 
touch is perfect in its kind. Copy it, with what precision 
Vol. III.— 12 
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you can, (and mind how you put in the little blue dash 
to thicken the s of Fides,) for in its perfect uprightness, ex- 
quisite use of the diamond-shaped touches obtained by mere 
pressure on the point, and reserved administration of colour, 
it is a model not to be surpassed ; standing' precisely half- 
way between old Latin letters and medifflval Gothic. The 
legend of it is — 

" Fides catholica edita ab Athana- 
sio Alexandrie sedis episcopo." 

Towards the better understanding of which Catbolio faith, 
another step may be made, if you will, by sending to Mr. 
Ward for the Etruscan l^uoothea,* with Dionysus on her 
knees, which also stands just half-way in imagination, 
thougl] only a quarter of the way in time, between the 
Egyptian Madonna, (lais with Horns,) of fifteen hundred 
years before Christ, and the Florentine Madonna by Lippi, 
fifteen hundred years after Christ. I.ippi, being true-bred 
Etruscan, simply raises the old sculpture into pure and 
sacred life, retaining all its forms, even to the spiral of the 
throne ornament, and the transgression of the figures on 
the bordering frame, acknowledging, in this subjection to the 
thoughts and laws of his ancestors, a nobler Catholic Faith 
than Athanasius wrote ; faith, namely, in that one Lord by 
whose breath, from the beginning of creation, the children of 
men are born ; and into whose hands, dyiug, they give 
up their spirit. 

This photograph of Etruscan i 
second of our possessions, and meo 
at once elements of art-practice in 
to our strength ; and as we began 
cap, and spiral of chair, in the L 
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the eye, then trace the original, to correct your drawing ; 



and by ihe time next I'hrs c 



out, I hope your powi 



drawing a fine curve, like that of the back of this thra 



be materially 



increased 
pare with thi 



that 



) I shall have 



, by 



ly good friend 
■>t the infinite 
at present utterly 



shells only an hour or two old, 

Mr. Sillar, (who taught me the wrc 

spiral of money interest,) by which 1 

puzzled, finding our conclusions in last Fors on this point o£ 

zoology quite wrong ; and that the little snails have no less 

twisted houses than the large. But neither for drawing nor 

architecture is there to-day more time, but only to correct 

and clarify my accounts, which I haVe counted a little too 

far on my power of keeping perspicuous without trouble ; 

and have thereby caused my subscribers and myself a good 

deal more than was needful. 

Henceforward 1 must ask their permission, unless I receive 
definite instruction to the contrary, to give names in full, as 
the subscriptions come in, and give up our occult notation. 

1 am not quite so well pleased with my good friend Mr. 
Girdlestone's pamphlet on luxury as 1 was with that on clas- 
sification of society, though I am heartily glad to be enabled 
by him to distribute it to my readers, for its gentle stale- 
ments may be more convincing than my impatient ones. 
But I must protest somewhat against tlieir mildness. It 
is not now merely dangerous, but criminal, to teach the lie 
that the poor live by the luxury of the rich. Able men — even 
Pope himself — have been betrayed into thinking so in old 
(blaming the luxury, however, no less,) but the asser- 
now made by no intelligent person, unless with the de- 
e purpose of disguising abuses on which all the selfish 
of society depend. 



o acknowledge a quite magnificent gift of Japanese 
inlaid work to our Sheffield Museum, from my kind friend 
Mr. Willett, of Arnold House, Brighton. A aeries of some 
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fifty pieces was offered by him for our selection : but I 
have only accepted a tithe of them, thinking that the fewer 
examples of each school we possess, the better we shall learn 
from them. Three out of the five pieces I have accepted are 
of quite unsurpassable beauty, and the two others of ex- 
treme interest They are sent to the Curator at Sheffield. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I. AfFaira of the Goxnpany. 

I give on next two pages our banker's aocoont to 14th March of this 
year. Galling this * * Aooonnt B, '* and that griyen to the end of last year, 
in last Fan^ ** Aoooont A," the following abstract of both is, I hope, 
accorate. 

By Account A : £ «. dL 

Gash paid into bank 658 1 

Interest accomulated 780 5 6 

By Account B : 

Cash paid into bank 824 11 1 

Interest 119 

Giving total to our credit 1876 17 7 

Per contra, we have — 

Petty expenses 10 9 

Purchase of £1000 Gonsols 918 15 

Gheques to myself 800 

Balance 167 11 10 

1876 17 7 

Of the cheques for £800 I will give account presently ; but first, we 
must compare the cash paid in with the subscription list. 

The total cash paid in is — Account A 653 1 

Account B 824 11 1 



977 12 1 



Now see subscription list, after banker's account, page 183. 
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Sntistrijtion ^ist. 

To March lilh of this Tear. 



Total in For» at February 

[Corrsctions received uote oi.) 
No. 8. Additional 



38. BnbscriptiotiH 1875, 1876 . 



How oontiooiog the Uat. 

No. 55, J. W 

" 5Q. The mother of the Hrit doDOr of l&iid 

to St. George 1 

" 57. The Cotator of oar HoBenm 

" 58. B. A., SnbBoripticw, 1876 

" 50. J. T.S 

" 60. E. L 

" 61. 8. I. 



1. L. L. . 



Cash paid in 

Balance in my hands. . 



\e eum in my honda, thus amounting to jGS4S IQ«, 0(7., boa been 
ibuted as tollowa : — 

,£ t. >l. 

Porchaee of land and haase at Sheffield (100 U 

Henry 8wan— Two quarters' salary to Diet 

March, 187« 30 

EzpenieBof repair, Sheffield 41 

Ptinta ((.'olnaghii. See NoTeraber For» 29 10 

Means. Tarraot and Hackrell, 29th December, 

1876 £20 17 5 

26 16 11—47 13 4 

Balance in my hands 106 16 5 

£84S 19 9 



Hemrs. Tarrant and Mackrell's aocounte follow. I had an offer 
from Sheffield to do this legal work (or nothing; but I wuuted to bo 
■ure that everything was in due form, and I can trust thin Loudon firm. 
Uy very good friend Mr. Tarrant inuBt, however, pardon my pointing 
out to him hovr much more pleasautly, for all parties, he might be 
employed, as suggested in Fort XVL, page 21!^, than in taiing this 
tnuufer of property to the amount of nearly tifty pounds— (seven pounds 
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odd worth of letCeTB merely). For, were the memberB of the legal pro- 
fesBJOD employed generally ia UtamiimtiDg ioitialB, uid io got out of 
oar way, mid the lauds of the country properly sutieyed and fenced, 
all ibnt would be really needlnl (or tbe aalu of any portion of them by 
anybody to ouybody else, would be tbe entiy iu a roll recording tbe 
tennie of eo many eqnaie inilea round eocb prinoipal town. "The 
piece of land hitherto belonging to A B, ia this day sold to and hence- 
forward belongs to C D. whereof we (city magistrate and a head of any 
ooonty family) a 



THE ST. GEORGE'S COMPANY. 

To TARRANT & MACKRELL, 

CmU cf Purehaie nf PriehiM Land aiul Mtamagt in Bdl Hogg Boad, 
Sheffield. 
1875. 
SepC. 20. £ $. d. 

On receipt of letters from Messrs. Webster, and from 
Mr. Ruskin, as to purchoaa of land and a houae 
at Sheffield, writing Meisra, Webster, tbe vendor's 

eolicitAfB. to send us contract 6 

Wridng Mr, Ruakin as to amonnt of pnrchase money, be 

hariDg stated it to be £000, and Meases. Webster £630 3 3 

Oct. 4. 

On receipt of draft contract for approvs] from Messrs. 
Webster, with abstract of title for iimpection. looking 
through abstract, when we found it would be neces- 
•ary to have a copy of plan on deed of lat May. 1857. 
and an abatraot of the Bivelin View Society'R Deed of 
Covenants, before iuTestigaling the title, or approving 



13 4 
5 



Oet. 11. 

Perusing abstract of title, nine sheetA. 1 

Perusiug the Rivelin View Company's Deed of Cove- 
natits, four sheets 10 

Perusing and approving draft contract. 8 

WritiDR vendor's solicitors with contract approved and 

tbereou, and tar plan which they had cmitled to send S 
Del. 13. 

Writing Messrs. Webster, ackTiowledgintr letter approv- 
ing of our olteratioos in cootract. and asking for plan 
which they had omitted to send, although iu their let- 
ter they Btaled it was enclosed 5 

Eniirosaing one part of tbe contract for sfgnatiire of Mr. 

RoHkin. and paid stamp thereon 10 

Drawing plan thereon 7 Q 
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WriUngf Mr RoHkia. with contract for his Bi^&lDre, and 
fnlly thereon, and as to the contents of ttie RiveJin 
View tiociety'B Deed of CoTeuaats, oiid aa to Tniatses 
of tbe Cumpony to whom Van property' might bn cou- 

TBjed, and for cheqae for £00 tor deposit 

Oel. 18. 

On receipt of letter from Mr. Raakin nilh contraut 
Bi^«d and checiae for deposit, writing him acknowl- 
edging receipt 

Writing with appoiatment to excbanKa contracts and 

paj deposit 

Attending exchanging contracts, and paying deposit. . . 
Oct. 19. 

Writing OUT agents nt Shrvffield (Masara Broomhead and 
Co ) with abstraot of title to exominp. with deeds, und 

instructing them 

Oel. 30. 

Writing vendor's aolioiton that contract eicbaoged and 
deposit paid to their London agent, and as to eiami- 

nittion of title deedii 

OtL2\. 

On receipt of abstract from HesarH. Broomhead and Co., 
with remarks on title, writing them to examine pro- 
bate of H. Norton's will in bands of Meftsrs. Tatter- 
sball. and on subjeot of duties, etc. , under that will, 

and retarning abstract to them 

Oet. 33. 

Attending perusing conditions of sale under which Mr. 
Bagabawe bought the property before drawing reqtii- 



a title- . 



Oct. 29. 

Drawing requiai 
Writing vendor 't 



Instmctious for deed of oonvejrance 

Drawing same, fo. 10 

Fait copj for peruBol , 

Writing Messrs. Webster therewith and fnU; tbereon . 



6 S 

10 

5 4 

5 



n»eyance 

Paid parchment 

Writing Mr. Buskin on subject of completion, and for 
cheqoe for .£54(1 balance of pnrcbase money, and with 
consent to be signed by him to conveyance being taken 
to the Right Hon, W. C. Temple and Sir T. D. Aoiand 
aa Trustees for tbe Company, Mr. Itnskin having en- 
tered into the contract 

Writing vendor's solicitors, with engrossment for oxamt- 
nation. and fnlly thereon 




5 
S 



i 
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odd worth of letters merely). For, were the memben of the Ifffsl pro- 
fessioD etniilojed generally id Ulaminatiiig iaitiala, and so got out of 
oDi WSJ, and the lands of the country properly sorveyed and feoced. 
kII tbnl would be really needful for the enle of any portioD of them Iiy 
anybody to nnyboilj else, would be the entry in a roll recorduiB tb« 
tenure of bu many square miles round each principal town. "The 
piece of land hitherto belonging to A B, is this day sold to and hence- 
forward belanga to C D. whereof we (city magistrate and a head of an; 
oonnty family) aie witnesses. " 



THE ST. GEORGE'S COMPANY, 

To TARRANT &. MACKHELL, 

CotU <g Purehatt of Freehold Land and Metmnge in Bell Saga Bnad. 
S/umebt. 
187B. 
Sept. 20. £ li 

On receipt of letters from Messrs. Webster, and from 
Hr. Buakin, as to purchase of land and a house 
at Sheffield, writinK Merars. Webster, the Teodor's 

solicitors, to send, us contract . 50 

Writing Mr. Ruakin as to araouut of purchase money, he 

having stated it to be £1100, and Messrs. Webster £030 3 6 
Oet.A. 

On receipt of draft contract for approTal from Messn. 
Webster, with abstract of title for inspection, looldng 
through abstract, when we foaud it wonjd ba neces- 
Bary to have a copy of plan on deed of Igt May. 1857. 
and an abstract of the Rjrelin View Society's Deed of 
Covenants, before invaatigating the title, or approving 

oontract 13 i 

Writing Messrs. Webster accordingly S 1 

Copy contract to keep, fo. 15 G 9 

(kt. 11, 

Perusing Bbstract of title, nine sheets. 1 1 

Perueing the Rivelin View Company's Deed of Cotb- 
nanCB, four sheets 10 " 

Pemaing and approving draft contract, .. . . S 8 

Writing vendor's oolioitort with contract approved and 

thereon, and for plan which they bad omitted to send S 
OelAS. 

Writing Messrs, Webster, ackuowledging letter appniv- 
ing of our nlterationH in contiact. and asking for plan 
which they had omitted to send, although in their let- 
tec they stated it was enclosed . 8 

Engrossing one part of the contract for signature of Hr. 

Ruakin, and paid stamp thereon 10 6 

Drawing plan thereon 7 t 
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FA. 18. 

AttBi»1ing Sir Sydney Wnteriow, Mr, W. J. Thompson, 
Slid atfaers. as to tba IndiistriiJ Dwellioga Compan;, 
of which they h»d been proraoterg, with o view to ob- 
taining information to [;uide me in the fomuition of 

the St, George's Company 

ftfi. 23. 

Instructions to oonnscl to advise in conference on comae 
to be adopted to carry oat the scheme 

Uakinf; copy of Mr. Ruakin's letter to accompnn; tn- 

AttendiDg counsel therenitb, when it was arranged that 
conference shonlil be postponed until Mr. Rnskin 
could attend . 

Writing Mr, Ruslcin to let me know on what day he 

could attend conference 

Feb. 33. 

On receipt of letter from Meara Griffith and Son, writ- 
ing them folly in reply 

liareh 10. 

Attending counsel, Mr. Barber appointing conference for 
3.S0 on Monday 

Writing Mr. Buskin, with appointment 

MaTch 15. 

Attending conference with Mi. Buskin, nt Mr. Barber's, 
when it was decided that he dhoold draw a deed for 
the purpose of carrying out Mr. Unskin's wishes, and 
paid cnb 

Paid oouusel's fee and clerk 

Drawing proposal circular 

March 21. 

Atl«Ddiug oouusel therewith to settle 

Paid bis fee and clerk 

March 2&. 

Attending counsel, appointing conference on draft 

Ajtril 36. 

Attending conference 

Paid coansera fee and clerk 

Apra 20, 

Fair copy of projioscd circular as settled 

Letter to Mr. Buskin therewith and thereon 

To TARRANT & MACKRELL. 
June 0. 

On receipt of letter from Mr. Ruskin OQ draft circular, 
making copy nf Mr. Buskin's suggestions to place be- 
fore counsel three brief nheeta, 

Perusing and cooBidering same 

Drawing raemoranila of conatiLutiou of the Company, to 
take place of the circular 



< 
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June 10. £ 1. li 
InBtructioDB to coaniiel to nettle name, and with Mr. 

Rudkin'a Biiggestions, etc 6 9 

ActeadiDg uonnBel tberewitb 6 9 

Paid his fee and clerk 2 4 6 

Long letter to Mr, Kuskiu in [eplj to hliof tlie 27tli 

andasth ult, andSthioHt 5 C 

Ju,>f 15 

Fair copx memoranda a! Cnnstitntion o( the Company, 
aa settled by couusel, fo. 30 OHIO 

Wrltiug Hf. Riukiii therewith and thereon S 

June 2:j. 

Attending Mr. Rnskiii on his catling and handing ne 
print of the propomid memotanda in a uumber of 
htB Kort Clatigera. and with Mr. Riukin's iiugg«R- 
tioDB for Bome alterations ; and we were to Hubrait 
■ante to ooiiDsel, and obtain a conference with htin in 
about a month's time, which Mr. Rnakin would aCtend ll 6 
CW.7 

On receipt of the July and October Fort from Mr. Bui- 
kin, attending, perusing, and considering remarks 
and anggeationa contained therein, and bearing on the 
formation of the St George's Company, and a&o yonr 
letter to ua of the 2nd inttt., retumiug ua the dralt 
memomnda sent you on the Mth June, with your re- 
marks thereon, and letter you had received from a 
correspondent on the subject, attending, pemaing. 
and considering the asTeral letters and doonmente to 

enable hb to revise the raemonmda as defiired 1 1 " 

(kt. 15. 

Writing Mr. Ruakin very fnlly on subject of revision of 
memoranda and statutes, and for farther information 

as to marshals, etc S * 

Oct. U. 

On receipt of letter from Hr. Raskin withdrawing all 
refereuce to marshata from the propoaed memoranda, 
making fresh copy of the memoranda aa drawn, and 
addiu;^ in the margin thereof all suggestions and oom- 
menti thereon contained in the Fors. and the aeveral 
letters we had received in connection with the mftttei 10 D 
Oct. 30. 

InstniatioDs to uauDsel to revise memorandti ., 6 H 

Attending him therewith and thereon 6 8 

Paid his fee and clerk 1 3 i 

Dec. 10. 

Writing Mr. Ruakin. with draft memoranda and conn- 
sel's amendments, and with connael's opinion at foot 
thereof, and alao as to insurance of the Sheffield pretn- 
iaes B 

Petty disburaementa and Incidentals 10 

£22 S 
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IL AfFaJTB of the MaMer. 

S. ». d. 

Bal&uce, Fob. 30tli 23S D 

Gnifa (Portsdovm mongage, paid Maroh 2nd) IS23 12 4 

1747 18 1 

Fib. 38. Kleiu (a) 40 

Marv/iX. RaffaellB Carlotorti (6) 15 

3. ThomoA Wade, Esq. <e) 31 10 

e. .Sell (rf) 3.1 

6. Arthnc Burgess 30 

»B. F. Crawley (e) 40 
10. CharieaF Murray, Eaq. (/) 10 
11. Antonio Vnlmarana (p) 50 
16. Antonio Coletti (A) 315 
276 10 

Balance £1471 8 1 



(a) Travelling and personal ejtpenses since Jannary liit, of which I 
have no space for the detail in this Forn ; it will be given in its place. 
Klein has ten pounds a montb, himself, benides bis expenses iu Oxford 
when I've no rooms for him. 

lb) A yonth, whom I am iiiBintaiuLng in ait-study at Teniae. He has 
£7 1ft*. monthly. Thia payment is to end of April. 

l£| Water-coloiir drawing of a cottage at CouiBton, likely M ba soon 
destroyed by * improvemenCs.' 

id} flU |>ocket- money, £25 to St. Geoi^o, money of his in my haniln 
included in my banker'^ January balance, acknowledged in Kt. George 
accounts. March 7th. 

{e) £21 of thia my own nphotsterer'H and other bills at Oxford ; Ibe 
rest, Ciawtey will account for. 

(/> Drawings tnada for me nt Siena. 

yg) Fifty drawings made for me by Signer Caldara of Venice. Iieing 
part of a complete Venetian Herbal in process of Giecntioo. I count 
none of my tuoney better spent than this. 

\k) Annnal gift to monnateiy of AsBiai, for 1875: not sent last year 
beoaoM 1 meant to go there. Due alwaja on the Corpus Domini. 

IIL 

" 6, MoiRA Pl.ACE, SOTn-HAMPTON, 15(A Fth., 1876. 

"Deor Sir. — On referring to Helix ericetorum (the species I take your 
ontline to be enlm^ ed from) in Dr. Tnrtou's Britiih Land and Frti/i- 
aaler Shdb. with additions by Dr. Gray. 1 find it stated, on the anthor- 
ity of M. BoQch&rd. that the eggs of //. erirrtirrum are laid from July 
to November, and are from forty to sixty in number, the time of 
hatohing being twenty days after laying, and the length of the snail's 
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life is eighteen inontha. It is not, however, stated whether these 
particola™ refer to 11. erieft-TMii in England ot France. 

" The onl; extra infoim&tion 1 can get from my other book is that 
beavj rains kill great cumberBor Ibem. 

" Tanr drawing refers to the shell of a toli-grown sn&il, rhowu bj its 
having six whotls, and bj the slight reBei curve at thB outer end of 
the spiral * 

■' With regard lo tbc foTmation of the ehell, I can state that it was 
formed hj successive additions during the life of the sniil, the small 
dark Irausyarent portiou in the centre of the spiral being the noclens, 
and the Hues oud ridges crossing the spiral indicnte the different rings 
or ln;e[H of shell addt^d to suit the convenienoe of the snail. 

" I enclose specimens of II. erieelnTUm from Deal.f to enable Jfn to 
compare them with those from Arundel, to make sure that tbej" are 
the same spedes. 

*> I am, dear Sir, your obedient aervaiit, 

■' H. L." 

IV. " A Swedish newspaper contains a lengthy a^onnt of the gallant 
rescue of a Swedish steamer by the people of tbe Tillage of i^'reswell, 
Mortbumberland. Thirteen out of the fifteen male iuhnbitants man- 
ned the boat, to launch which the women waded to their waists. A 
Gsher-girl named Bella Brown ran ten miles to the next lifeboat station 
for assistance, and had to wnde through several baj-s on an icy Janoary 
night. The biave girl was seised ivitb cramp on retummg, and nearly 
lost her life." 

V. Part of a letter from one of my best friends, Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus, communicating some recent notes on English scenery - — 

" I next went to the Isle of Wight, which is very pretty, hut all over- 
builded. lb threatens soon to bi^come a mere suburb of London. 
Portsmouth detained nie a day,— all too brief n time for its be«ut!eB 
and h TTOrs. its relics of past naval glories and picturesque bits on land 
and sea, its nightmare sea-going caldrons, misnamed msn-of-war. at the 
present. I went ou board the Thunderer, twin ship of the Devasta- 
tion. I had expected Kometbing ngly and horrible, both inside and 
ont; but my expectations were suriMiased tenfold, especially with re- 
gard to the inside of the ship. The orew are confined altcgether in 
utterly dark dungeons at each end of the ship, wholly under water, 
and bardly high enough for a man to walk in upright. An iron* 
shielded aud very high deck in the middle of the ship is the only place 
where a man can see the llf^ht of day. and live when this witch's kettle 
is at sea, as tbe ends of the vessel cut under the waves. The bull cf 
Phalaria wimld have been an eligible prison to me in comparison of 






this; 

VI. 

'■Ijaxkv, Isle of Mak, March AUi, 1876. 
" Dear Sir, — In this month's Fori, page 107 — ' Affairs of the Mas- 
ter,' — if you odd up the amounts paid out, I think yon will find, instead 

• ElsgBITSteiJ r> lllllr, I'm sfnilcl.— J. R. 

1 TlM nbelli nat, for wbicb I taesrUly tbBnk my caneivonitBl, sn, 1 Itilak, Ihe urns 




A 



ot £360 2'. IV., theai 
halaace of £335 5*. M 
" 1 hop* you will ni 
triHiiiK errors, of n 

without teaCiDg ibei 
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it shoald be £37(1 2». ^il., uid leaves a proper 



•I a □oluiun of added ggures, no uintter what length. 



(If only my good corraBpondent — now a Compmuon— will indulge 
bimself constoutly iu tbia good habit na reepecta the Fiin ucoouuta I 
ahkll be inacb more at ease about them. But bU postscript U mora 
importaut-) 

" P. S. You soy that the girls of St. George's Compauy shall Iciara 
to rpin and ibhitc, etc. There is a good deal of batid-spiiiiiing done oa 
this little ialond, but I am aorry to aay that them are no yonnK giils 
leaiuiug now tn spin ; and iu a few years more, the common spiuning 
wheel here will be aa great a oarioaity aa it is in Laudusbire, where one 
is uevei seen — ^only at the theatre. I have gone to some little trouble 
to oHcertaiii why the young girla are not learniDg now to tpiii ; and the 
principal reason I can gather ia that home-spun 'Manks-mode dresses,' 
aa they are called, last too Ions, ^'I'l therefore do not give the yoniig 
women a cbauce of having four or five new dreH^es in the year. I 
could give you some interestiug information about band spinning and 
weaving here, but must reserve it for another time, and will send you 
pattema ot cloth, etc Alt out blanketi, Hheets, Bannelx, skirts, jacket 
cloth, stockiugK, and yama, have been epun by my wife and her mother 
before bee. We have now linen Hheots in wear, not a hole or a tear in 
them, that were spun by my wife's mother, — and she, poor body, haa 
been dea<! tventy-eight or twenty-niue yencs.^the (lax grown on their 
own farm. Fine and white they are, and would uoinpare favourably 
ia fiiieiim with macbine-msde Irish linen. The daughters of Lotd 
Auckland, when he was bishop here, used to go every Saturday after- 
noon to my wife'q mother's, (who lived just behind Biahop Court,) to 
learn to apin. 

" But I must write you a apecial letter an the subject when I have 
got my paCteras ready." 
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LETTER LXV. 



. last I-urs to Icdi 
■obably, yo 



n the 15th chapter oi 
1 have done nothing of 
re&d il> together, that I 
ranted, (and still beg,] 



I TOLD yoi 

Genesis bv heart. 

the sort ; but at ai 

may tell you, of each verse, what I 

you to learn it for. 

1. "The word of God came to Abram," Of course you 
can't imagine such a thing as that the word of God should 
ever come to you ? Is that because you are worse, or better, 
than Abram ? — because you are a more, or leas, civilized per- 
son than he ? I leave you to answer that question for your- 
self ; — only, as I have told you often before, but cannot re- 
peat too often, find out first what the Word is ^ and don't 
suppose that the printed thing in your band, which you call 
a Bible, is the Word of God, and that the said Word may 
therefore always he bought at a pious stationer's for eighteen- 
pence. 

Farther, in the Explanatory and Critical Commentury 
and Jievision of the Translation (of the Holy Bible) by 
Bishops and other Clergy of the Established Church, pub- 
lished in 1871, by Mr. John Murray, you will find the in- 
teresting stiitement, respecting this verse, that "This is the 
first time that the expression — so frequi 
Word of the Lord' occurs in the Bible, 
certainly rather frequent afterwards ; 
perhaps expected from the Episcopal i 
tators, on this, its first occurrence, i 
probable meaning of it. They proceed, 
farther observation, to discuss certain problems, suggested 
to them by the account of Abrani's vision, respecting 
somnambulism ; on which, though one would have thought 
few persons more qualified than themselves to give an 
account of that condition, they arrive at no particular cod- 
clusion. 



t afterwards — 'the 

and one might have 
ind clerical com men* 
e slight notice of the 
rithout 
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But even their so carefully limited statement is only one- 
third true. It is true ot llie Hebrew Law ; not of the New 



-of the entire Bible, 
mly ; not of the 



t is true of the English 
■ the Greek. Nav, it is 



tbre 



mportantly and notably i/»true of these earlier versions. 
:re are three words in Latin, expressive of utterance in 
imely, ' verbum,' a word, 






diflerent 



and ' 



, in the 



beginning-. But hei 



! Latin Bible, when St. John says "the Word 
,'s, the 'Verburn' was in the 
iomebody (nobody knows who, 
and that is a bye question of some importance,) is repre- 
sented as saying, " The word of the Lord came to Abram," 
what somebody really says, is that " There was made to 
Abram a ' Sermon ' of the Lord." 

Does it not seem possible that one of the almost uncon- 
scious reasons of your clergy for not pointing out this differ- 
ence in expression, may be a doubt whether you ought not 
rather to desire to hear God preach, than them ? 

But the Latin word ' verbum,' from which you get ' verbal ' 
and ' verbosity,' is a very obscure and imperfect rendering of 
the great Greek word 'Logos,' from which you get 'logic,' 
and 'theology,' and all the other logies. 

And the phrase "word of the Lord," which the Bishops, 
with unusual episcopic clairvoyance, have really observed to 
•occur frequently afterwards' in the English Bible, is, in the 
Greek Bible always " the Logos of the Lord." But this 
Sermon to Abraham is only 'rhema,' an actual or mere 
Kord ; in bis interpretation of which, I see, my good Dean 
of Christ Church quotes the Greek original of Sancho's 
proverb, " Fair words butter no parsneps." Which we shall 
presently see to have been precisely Abram's — (of course 
cautiously expressed) — feeling, 
understand his feeling, we mu 
the Lord's was. 

The sermon (as reported), \ 
not, Abram, I am thy Shield, i 



this 
. look what this t 



But to 



ward," ('reward' bi 
Vol. IIL- 



kind, and clear. "Fear 
id thy exceeding great Re- 



ng the poetical English of c 



13 
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tors — the real phrase being * thy exceeding great pay, or 
gain '). Meaning, " You needn't make an iron tent, with a 
revolving gun in the middle of it, for I am your tent and 
artillery in one ; and you needn't care to get a quantity of 
property, for /am your property ; and you needn't be stiff 
about your rights of property, because nobody will dispute 
your riglit to Me^ 

To which Abram answers, "Lord God, what wilt Thou 
give me, seeing I go childless." 

Meaning, — " Yes, I know that ; — but what is the good of 
You to me, if I haven't a child ? I am a poor mortal : I 
don't care about the Heavens or You ; I want a child." 

Meaning this, at least, if the Latin and English Bibles are 
right in their translation — "Zam thy great gain." But the 
Greek Bible differs from them ; and puts the promise in a 
much more tempting form to the modern English mind. It 
does not represent God as offering Uimself ; but something 
far better than Uimself, actually exchangeable property ! 
Wealth, according to Mr. John Stuart Mill. Here is indeed 
a prospect for Abram ! — and something to refuse, worth 
thinking twice about. For the Septuagint reads, "Fear 
not, Abram. I am thy Protector, and thou shall have an 
exceeding great pay." Practically, just as if, supposing Sir 
Stafford Northcote to represent the English nation of the 
glorious future, a Sermon of the Lord should come just now 
to him, saying, " Fear not, Sir Stafford, I am thy Devasta- 
tion ; and thou shalt have an exceeding great surplus." 

On which supposition, Abram's answer is less rude, but 
more astonishing. *' Oil God, wiiat wilt thou give me ? What 
good is money to me, wiio am childless ? " 

Again, as if Sir Stafford Northcote should answer, in the 
name of the British people, saying, " I^ord God, what wilt 
thou give me ? What is the good to me of a surplus ? 
What can I make of surplus ? It is children that I want, 
not surplus I " 

A truly notai)le parliamentary utterance on the Budget, if 
it niiirlit be ! Not for a little while vet, thinks Sir Stafford : 
]>erhaps, think wiser and more sorrowful people than he, not 
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unlii England has liaJ to stouo, according lu llje law of 
Duuteroijomy xxi. 18, some o£ the children she has got : ur 
Bt lenst to grapeshot them. I couldn't got anything liku 
comfortable rounia in the Pea Her at St. Alban's, the day 
before yesterday, because the Pea Hen was cherishing, for 
chickens under her wings, ever so niimy officers uf the Koyal 
Artillery ; and some heautiful six teen-pounders, — exquisite 
fulfilments of nil that seieuce could derise, iti those maciilnes ; 
which were unlimbered in the market-place, on their way to 
Sheffield — where I am going myself, as it happens, I won- 
der much, in tbo name of my mistress, whose finger is cer- 
tainly in this pie, what business we have there, (both of us.) 
the black machines, and I. As Atropos would have it, too, 1 
had only been making out, with good Mr, Douglas's help, in 
Woolwich Repository on Wednesday last, a German Pea 
Hen's inscription ou a sixteen -pounder of the fourteenth 
century : — 

^H^ Jet lin (nrlnatr cm (Sitobnr Eauc 

^^H Vn frill ntin asr. n \BMti itm Saur. 

^^T^erse 5th, " And he brought iiini fortii abroad, and said. 
Tell now ihe stars, if thou be able to number them. So 
shall thy seed bo." 

Of course you would have answered God instantly, and 
told Him the exact number of the stars, and all their mag- 
nitudes. Simple Abrarn, conceiving that, even if he did 
couut all he could see, tliere might yet be a few more out of 
sight, does not try. 

Verse (Jlli. " And he believed in tbe Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness." 

That, on the whole, is the primary verse of the entire 
Bible, If that is true, tlie rest is worth whatever Heaven is 
worth ; if that is untrue, the rest is worth nothing. You 
\ix\ better, therefore, if you can, learn it also in Greek and 
Latin. 

" Km itrUrrtuatv 'APpa/i tI[> ®tif, Ka\ IKoyur&tj aunp cl; 
iutmoawti*." 
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" Credidit Abratn Deo, et reputatum est illo in juBtiLiam." 

If, then, that text be true, it will Cdllow that you also, if 
you would have rlg'hteousiiess counted to you, must believe 
God, And you can't believe Hiic if lie neveraays anything 
lo you. Whereupon it will be desimble again to consider if 
lie over has said anything to j'ou ; anil if not, why not. 

After this verse, I don't understand much of the chapter 
myself — but I never expect to understand everything in the 
Bible, or even more than a little ; and will make what I can 
of it. 

Verses 7th, 8th. " And He said, I the Lord brought thee, 
to give thee this land, to inherit it. 

'* But he said, Lord, whereby Ehall I know that 1 shall 
inherit it?" 

Now, I don't see how he could know it better than by 
being tokl so ; nor how lie knew it any better, after seeing 
a lamp moving between half -carcases. But we will at 
least learn, as well as we can, what happened ; and tbink it 

The star-lesson was of course given in the night ; and, in 
the morning, Abram slays the live creatures, and watches 
their bodies all day. 

' Such an absurd thing to do — to cut rams and cows in 
two, to please God 1' 

Indeed it seems so ; yet perhaps is better than cutting 
men in two to please ourselves ; and we spend thirty mil- 
lions a year in preparations for doing that. How many more 
swiftly divided carcases of horses and men, think you, my 
Christian friends, have the fowls fed on, not driven away, — 
finding them already carved for their feast, or blown into 
small and convenient morsels, by the military gentlemen of 
Europe, in sacrifice to — their own epaulettes, (poor gilded 
and eyeless idols !) during the past seventy and six years of 
this one out of the forty centuries since Abram ? 

"The birds divided he not." A turtle dove, or in Greek 
" cuoiug dove " ; and a pigeon, or in Greek " dark dove " ; or 
black dove, such as came to Dodona ;^these were not to be 
out through breast and backbone! Why? Why, indeed, 
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tay o( this butchery and wringing of necks ? Not wholly, 
perhaps, for Abram's atnusemeiit, or God's ; like our coursing 
and pigeon -shooting ; — but then, all the more earnestly one 
uka, why ? 

The Episcopal commentary tells you, (usefully this time,) 
that the bemls were divided, because among all nations It 
(ras then the most solemn attestation of covenant to pass be- 
tween halves of beasts. But the birds ? 

We are not sure, by the way, how far the cleaving might 
reach, without absolute division. Read Leviticus i., 15 to 
IT, and v., G to 10. ' Vou have nothing to do with those 
matters,' you think ? I don't say you have ; but in my 
schools you must know your Bible, and the meaniug of it, 
or want of meaning, at least a little more definitely than you 
do now, before 1 let you throw the book away for ever. So 
have patience with it a little while ; for indeed until you 
know something of this Bible, I can't go on to teach you any 
Koran, much leas any Dante or Shakespeare. Have patience, 
therefore, — and you will need, probably, more than you 
think ; for I am sadly afraid that you don't at present know 
so much as the difference between a burnt-offering and a sin- 
f offering ; nor between a ain-offering and a trespass- offering, 
!. — do you ? (Lev. v. 15) ; so how can you possibly know 
( anything about Abram's doves, or afterwards about Ion's, — 
\ not to speak of the Madonna's? The whole story of the 
j Ionic migration, and the carving of those Ionic capitals, which 
I our architects don't know how to draw to this day, is com- 
1, plicated with the tradition of the saving of Ion's life by his 
recognition of a very small ' trespass ' — a servant's momen- 
tary ' blasphemy.' Hearing it, he poured the wine ho was 
about to drink out upon the ground. A dove, flying down 
from the temple ournice, dipped her beak in it, and died, for 
[ the wine had been poisoned by — his mother. But the 
I meaning of all that myth is involved in this earlier and wilder 
mystery of the Mount of the Amorite. 

On the slope of it, down to the vale of Eshcol, sat Abram, 
as the sun ripened its grapes through the glowincf day ; the 
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— the goldeti light wbtoi on Epliron's field, Etil) Ephroii's, 
wild wilti wood. *' And as the sun went down an horror of 
great darkness fell upon Abram." 

Indigealioo, most likely, thinks modern philosophy. Ac- 
celerated cerebration, with automatie conservation of psycbiu 
force, lucidly suggests Dr. Carpenter. Derangement of 
the seiisuri-inotor processes, having certain relations of noxt- 
ness, and behaviour uniformly depending on that nextness, 
condescendingly explains Professor Clifford. 

Well, my scientitic friends, if ever (rod does you tho grace 
to give you experience of the sensations, either of horror, or 
darkness, even to tho extent your books and you inflict them 
on my own tired soul, you will come out on the other side of 
that shadow with newer views on many subjects than have 
occurred yet lo you, — novelty -hunters though you be. 

" Behold, tliy seed sliall be strangers, in a land not theirs," 
Again, the importunate question returns, 'When was this 
written ?' But the really practical value of the passage for 
ourselves, is the dnlinile statement, alike by the Greeks and 
Hebrews, of dream, as one of tho states in which knowledge 
of the future may be distinctly given. The truth of this state- 
ment we must again determine for ourselves. Our dreams 
are partly in our power, by management of daily thought 
and food ; partly, involuntary and accidental — very apt to run 
in contrary lines from those naturally to be expected of them ; 
and partly, (at least, ao say all the Hebrew prophets, and 
all great Greek, Latin, and English thinkers,) prophetic. 
Whether what Moses, Homer, David, Daniel, the Evangelists 
and St. Paul, Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Bacon, tbink 
on this matter, or what tlie last-whelped little curly-tailed 
puppy of the Newington University thinks, is most likely to 
be true — judge as you will. 

"In the fourth generation I hey shall come hitber 
for the iniquity of the Amoritea is not yet full," 

What iru(* the iniquity of the Amorites, think you 
what kind of people were they ? Anything like ourselve! 
wide-mouthed and goggle-eyed, — terrifically stalking g 
the vineyard stakes of Eshool? If^ike us, in any wise, 
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possible that we also may be committing iniquity, capable 
of less and more fulness, through sut-h a space as four hun- 
dred years f Questions worth pausing at; and we will at 
least try to be a little clear-headed as to Amorite person- 
kitty. 

We habitually speak of the Holy Land as the Lanfl of 
'Canaan.' The 'promised' land was indeed that of Canaan, 
with others. But Israel never got it. They got only the 
Mount of the Amorites ; for the proiniao was only to be per- 
fected on condition of their perfect obedience. Therefore, I 
asked you to learn Genesis x. 15, and Genesis x. 16, sepa- 
rately. For aU the Canaanites were left, to prove Israel, 
(Judges iii. 3,) and a good many of the Amorites and .lebus- 
ites too, (Judges iii. 5 — 7,) but in the main Israel subdued 
the laat two races, and held the hill country from Lebanon to 
Hebron, and the capital, Jerusalem, for their own. And if in- 
stead of ' Amorites,' you will read generally ' Highlanders,' 
(which the word means,) and think of them, for a. beginning 
of notion, simply as Campbells and Maogregors of the East, 
getting themselves into relations with the pious Israelites 
closely resembling those of the Highland race and mind of 
Scotland with its evangelical and economical Lowlanders, 
you will read these parts of your Bible in at least an incipi- 
eiitly intelligent manner. And above all, you will, or may, 
understand that the Amorites bad a great deal of good in 
them : that they and the Jebusites were on the whole a 
generous and courteous people, — so thai, when Abram dwells 
with the Amorite princes, Manire and Eshcol, they are faith- 
ful allies to him ; and when he buys his grave from Ephron 
the Hittite, and David the threshing floor from Arannah the 
Jebusite, both of the mountaineers behave just as the proud- 
est and truest Highland chief would. ' What is that between 
me and tliee?' " All these things did Arannah, as a King, 
give unto the King — and Arannah said unto the Kinpf, The 
Lord thy God accept thee." Not our God, you see ; — but 
giving sadly, as the Sidonian widow begging, — with claim 
of no part in Israel. 

' Mere oriental formulae,' says the Cockney modern exposi- 
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■ — 'offers made in fore-knowledge that they would 
accepted.' 

No, curly-tailed bow-wow ; it is only you and oth 
automatic poodles who ai 
way, you are not ; we all 
with a whirr, like toy-mice. 

Well, now read consecutively, but quietly, Numbers 
23—29, xxi. 13—20, Deuteronomy iji. 8—13, and Joshi 



lulw.' Automatic, by the 
)W to wind you up to run 



C — 14, and you will get a notion 
already obtained you may best art 
Put the Philistines, and giants, 
the way at present ; they are mi 
maligtiaiit force, sent against Sam 
I shape of lioti or bea 



baif-h 
Godii 



>r two, which with those 

nge as follows. 

- bulls, of Bashan, out of 

cly elements of physical 
in, Saul, and David, as ■ 
-—carrying off the ark of 
rid not knowing in the least what to 
do with il. Vou already know Tyre as the trading power, 
Kthiopia as the ignorant — Egypt as ilie wise — slave ; then 
the Amorites, among the children of llam, correspond to the 
great mountain and pastoral [wwers of the Shemites ; and 
are far the noblest and purest of the race : abiding in their 
own (astnesaes, desiring no conquest, but as Sihon, admitt 
no invader ; — holding their crags so that nothing can 
taken out of the hand of the Amorite but with the sword 
and bow, (Gen. xlviii, 22 ;} yet living chiefly by pasture and 
agriculture ; worshipping, in their early dynasties, the on« 
eternal God ; and, in the person of their great high priest, 
Meichizedec, but a few years before this vision, blessing the 
father of the faithful, and feeding him with the everlasting I 
sacraments of earth, — bread and wine, — in the level valley 
of the Kings, under Salem, the city of peace. 

Truly, 'the iniquity of the Amorites was not yet full.' 
I have given you enough to think of, (or this timn ; but 
you can''t work it out righlly wilhout a clearly intelligible 
map of Palestine, and raised models of the districts of 
Hebron and Jerusalem, which I will provide as soon as 
possible, according to St. George's notions of what such 
things should be, for the Sheffield museum : to the end that 
at least, in that district of the Yorkshire Amorites, singularly 
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like the Huly Laud in its level summits and cleft defiles, it 
may be uiidersiood what England also had once to bring 
forth of blessing in her own vales of peace ; and how her 
gatheririg iniquity may bring upon her, — (and at this instant, 
as I write, early on Good Friday, the malignant hail of 
spring lime, slaying blossom and leaf, smites rattling on the 
ground that should be soft with flowers,) such day of ruia 
as the great hail darkened in the going down to Beth-horon, 
and the sun, ihat had bronzed their corn and flushed their 
grape, prolonged on Ajalon, implacabli 



" And it < 
was dark, behold, a 
which passed belwei 

What a lovely vis 
modern progress ! 
and general civilizai 



the 3 



: fm 



I went doi 
md a burr 



1 thos 



and it 



half of it, at any rate, to the eye of 
etelling, doubtless, smoking furnaces, 
, in this Amorite land of barbarous 
vines and fig-trees ! Yea — my progressive friends. That 
was precisely what the vision did foretell, — in the first half 
of it ; and not very many summer mornings afterwards, 
Abram going out for his walk in the dew round his farm,* 
saw its fulUhnent in quite literal terms, on the horizon, (Gen. 
xis. as.) The smoke of the country went up as the smoke 
of a furnace. But wliat do you make of the other part of 
the night-vision ? Striking 'of oil? and sale of numerous 
patent lamps ? But Abram never did strike any oil — except 
olive, which could only bo had on the usual terms of laborious 

■ Abmm'8 monntatn borne seems to have been much like Horace's, as 
far as I cau make out ; but see nccoQots of modem travellera. Our 
translation "in the plain of Mamre" (Genesis xiii, 2M ; xiy. J3I is 
clearly absnrd ; the gist ot the sepaiatioa between Lot and Abmm 
being Lot b choice of the plain, d.'< ' the Paradise of Go<l, ' and Abrom's 
liking IliK rock ground. The Vulgate sajs ■ in the ravine " of Mamre ; 
the Septuagint, 'bjtheook. ' I doubt not the Hebrew is meant to 
canrjr both senees, as of a cock; Vallombro»B; the Auiurttes at that 
time knew how to keep their rain, and UTiide tbeir springn. Compare 
the petition of Caleb's daugbter when she is married, after being 
brongbt np on this very taim, Josbna xv. 17. IB; comparing also 

I. 14, 10, and lA. the bill country generally, xvi 13, and Deul, xL 
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idin^, and in moderate quantities. What do 
you tuukc of the second half of the vision ? 

Only a minute part of its infinite prophecy was fulfilled in 
those flames of the Paradise of Lot, For the two fires were 
the sijrn of the presence of the Person wlio accepted the 
covenant, in passing between the pieces of the victim. And 
they shone, therefore, for the signature of His Name ; that 
name which we pray may be hallowed ; and for what that 
intirely means ; — ' the Lord, merciful and gracious, — 
will by no means clear the guilty.' 

For as on the one side lie is like a. refiner's fire, ao that 
none may abide the day of Hia coming, — so on the other He 
is the Light that lightcth every man that cometh into the 
ivorld. And ail the pain of grief and ptinishment, temporal 
or eternal, following on the broken covenant ; and all tlie 
sweet guidance o[ the lamp to the feet and the light to the 
path, granted to those who keep it, are meant by the passing 
of I he darkened and undarkened flames. 

Finish now the learning this whole chapter accurately, and 
when you come to the eighteenth verse, note how much 
larger the promised land was, than we usually imagine it ; 
and what different manner of possession the Israelites got of 
its borders, by the waters of Babylon, and rivers of Egypt, 
(compare Jeremiah xxxix. 9, with xliii. 6 and 7) than they 
might have had, if they had pleased. 

And now, when you have got well into your heads that 
the Holy Land is, broadly, the mountain or highland of the 



Amorites, (compare Deut. i 


1, ao, 4+, Numbers xiii. 29,) 


look to the verse which you 


have probably quoted often. 


" Behold upon the mountains 


the feet of Him that bringeth 


good tidings, " — without ever 


asking what mountains, or what 


tidings. The mountains are 


these Amorite crags, and the 


tidings are of the last destru 


ction of the Uamitc power, in 


the other three great breth 


ren, Ciish, .Mizraim, and Phut. 


Read your Nahum through s 


owly ; and learn the eighth and 



rses of the third chapter, to be always remembered 
■mpletion of the fifteenth, which you know the first 
) well already — though I suppose you rarely go on 
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to its practical close, "Oh Judah, keep thy solemn feasts, 
perform thy voirs ; for the wicked shsll no more pass througli 
thee " — this ' passiug,' oljserve, being the ruinous war o( the 
bitter aud hasty uation, {compare llabakkuk i. 6 — 8, with 
the last verse of Nahuin,) which spiritually is the type of all 
ruinous and violent passion, such us now passes coiitinuallv 
to and fro in this English land of ours. 

I am not much in a humour to examine further to-day the 
passing of its slower molluscous 
Assyrians; but may at least affirm 
what I believe at last to be the 
aure conclusion of my young hunt- 
er of Arundel ; that the spiral of 
the shell uniformly increases its 
coil, from birth to maturity. Here 
are examples of the minute spe- 
oies, sent me by Mr. Sillar, in three 
stages of growth ; the little black 
Spots giving them in their natural 
size (with much economic skill of 
Mr. Burgess' touch). The three 
magnified spirals you may as well 
copy, and find out how many these 
little creatures may have, I had 
taken them for the young of the 
common snail when 1 wrote last ; 
hut we will have all our facts 
clear some day, both concerning ig^ 

bees, and slugs, and the larger 
creatures, industrious or lazy, whom they are meant to teach. 

But I want to finish my letter for this time with a word or 
two more of my Scottish Amorite aunt, after she was brought 
down into Lowland life by her practical tanner. She, a pure 
dark-eyed dove -priest ess, if ever there was one, of Highland 
Dodona.* Strangely, the kitchen servant-of-all-work in the 

* I need scarc«l7 denire the reader to correct the miHprint of ' mater- 
niil' (or 'paternal ' in line 22 of p. 103 in Fiirt of March. In last Fori. 
e put a oonuna before and alter ' there ' in p. 170, line 30 . 
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house at Rose Terrace was a very old " Mause " who might 
well have been the prototype of the Mause of Old Mortality, * 
but had even a more solemn, fearless, and patient faith, 
fastened in her by extreme suffering ; for she had been 
a girl, and had literally 



out of cast-out dust-hea 
o see the waste of an ati 
i blasphemy. "Oh, Mis 



of food was ai 
largaret ! " shi 
le crumbs off i 
3u had koockei 
r upon anything ii 



pictced the bones out of cast-out dust-heaps to gnaw ; and 
ever afterward; 
shocking to hei 

said once to my mother, who had shaki 
dirty plate out of the window, " I had rathi 
me down." She would make her di 
the house lliat the other servants wouldn't eat ; — often 
potato skins, giving her own dinner away to any poor person 
she saw ; and would always stand during the whole church 
service, (though at least seventy years old when 1 knew her, 
and very feeble,) if she could persuade any wild Amorite out 
of the streets to take her seat. Her wrinkled and worn face, 
moveless in resolution, and patience ; incapable of smile, and 
knit sometimes perhaps too severely against Jessie and me, 
if we wanted more creamy milk to our porridge, or jumped 
off our favourite box on Sunday, — ('Never mind, John,' said 
Jessie to me, once, seeing me in an unchristian state of provo- 
cation on the subject, ' when we're married, we'll jump off 
boxes all day long, if we like ! ') may have been partly instru- 

* Vulgar modem Puritanism baa shown its dcKeneracy in DothiDg more 

than in it« incapabilicy of undeTBtanding Scutt'ii exijuUiteJy finiahed por- 
traitH of the Coveuauter. lu Old llortalilji alone, there nre four which 
cannot be surpafsed ; the typical one, Elspeth, faaltlemiy sublime nnd 
pare : the second, Epbraiin Mncbriar. siring the too oamnji.iD phase of 
tbe character, which is touithed withoacetio insanity; the third. Mause. 
coloured nod made Hometimea ladicroiis b; Seottiah conceit, bnt utterly 
strong and pure at heart ; the laaC. Balfour, a study of supreme intereiit, 
showing; the effect of the Puritan foJbh, sinoerely held, on a naturslly 
and incurably cruel and base epirib Rii liut battle-ory — " Down with 
the Ainorites," the chief Amorite being Lord Evnndale, is intensely 
iltuBtrntive of all I have asked yon to team today. Add to these four 
■tudiefl. from this single novel, those in the HniH of Muttolliiaii. and 
Niool Jsrvie nnd Amlrew Fairaervice from Rob liny, and you have a 
serieH of theological analyaee far beyond those of any other phUoaophical 
work that I know, of aoy period. 
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mental in giving me that slight bias against the ^Evangelical 
religion which I confess to be sometimes traceable in niv later 
works : but 1 never can be thankful enough for having seen, 
in her, the Scottish Puritan spirit in its perfect faith and 
force ; and been enabled therefore afterwards to trace its 
agency in the reforming policy of Scotland with the reverence 
and honour it deserves. 

My aunt was of a far gentler temper, but still, to me, re- 
mained at a wistful distance. She had been much saddened 
by the loss of three of her children, before her husband's 
death. Little Peter, especially, had been the corner-stone of 
her love's building ; and it was thrown down swiftly : — 
white-swelling came in the knee ; he suffered much ; and 
grew weaker gradually, dutiful always, and loving, and 
wholly patient. She wanted him one day to take half a glass 
of port wine, — aud took him on her knee, and put it to his 
lips. 'Not now, mamma ; — in a minute,' said he ; arid put 
bis head ou her shoulder, and gave one long, low sigh, and 
died. Then there was Catherine; and — 1 forget the other 
little daughter's name. 1 did not sec them ; my mother told 
me of them ; — eagerly always about Catherine, who had been 
her own favourite. My aunt bad been talking earnestly one 
day with her husband about these two children; planning 
this and that for their schooling and what not ; at night, for 
a little while she could not sleep ; and as she lay thinking, 
she saw the door of the room open ; and two spades come 
into it, and stand at the foot of her bed. Both the children 
were dead within brief time afterwards. I was about to write 
' within a fortnight' — but 1 cannot be sure of remembering 
my mother's words accurately. 

But when I was in Perth, there were still — Mary, her eldest 
daughter, who looked after us children when Mause was too 
busy, — James and John, William and Andrew ; (I can't think 
whom the unapostolic William was named after ; he became 
afterwards a good physician in London, and Tunbridge Wells ; 
his death, last year, is counted among the others that I have 
spoken of as recently leaving me very lonely). But the boys 
were then all at school or college, — the scholars, William and 
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Andrew, only came home to tease Jessie and me, and eul 
the biggest jargonel pears; the coHegians were wholly ab- 
stract ; and the two girls and I played in our quiet ways on 
the North-inch, and by the 'Lead,' a stream, Med' from liiu 
Tay past Rose Terrace, into the town for molinary purposes ; 
and long ago, I suppose, bricked over, or choked with rub- 
bish ; but then lovely, and a perpetual treasure of flowing 
diamond to us children. Mary, by the way, was nearly four- 
teen — fair, blue-eyed, and moderately pretty ; and as pious 
as Jessie, without being quite so zealous. And 1 scarcely 
know if those far years of summer sunshine were dreams, or if 
this horror of darkness is one, to-day, at St. Albans, where, 
driven out ot the abbey, unable to bear the sight of its resto- 
rations, and out o£ the churchyard, where I would fain have 
stayed to draw, by the black p!ague-wind, 1 take refuge from 
all in an old applo-woman's shop, because she reminds me of 
my Croydon Amorite auni, — and her h'ttle window of the one 
in the parlour beside the shop in Market Street. She sells 
comic songs as well as apples. I invest a penny in ' The Union 
Jack,' and find, in the course of conversation, that the result 
of our uulicnited national prosperity upon her, is, that where 
she used to take twopence from one customer, she now takes 
five farthings from five, — that her rales are twelve shillings 
instead of six, — that she is very tired of it all, and hopes 
Gnd will soon take her to heaven, 



about the Egyptian 
the middle is to be left 
t quite shallow ; not in 
rising, sharp, clifT-edged 
as little of the hard rock 



1 have been a little obscure 
asterisk in last I'hra. The circle in 
solid ; the rays round are to be cu 
deep furrows, as in wood, but like 
harbours with flat bottoms of sand ; 
being cut away as may be. 

The Etrurian I.eucothea has come at last ; but please let 
my readers observe that ray signature to it means only that 
it will answer our purpose, not that it is a good print, for 
Mr, Parker's agent is a ' Grober Baur," and wiil keep neither 
time nor troth in impressions. Farther, I have now put into 
Mr. Ward's hands a photograph from a practice-sketch of my 
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own at Oxford, in pure lead pencil, on grey paper secured 
with ink on the outlines, and touched with white on the lights. 
It is of a stuffed Kingfisher, — (one can't see a live one in 
England nowadays,) and done at full speed of hand ; and it 
is to be copied for a balance practice to the slow spiral 
lines. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I. Affairs of the Company. 

I hava ^ven lenvi! to two of our CompomoDs to b^in uoFk oa tho 
twenty acres of gronnd in WorceBtflrahire, giyen ua bj Mr. George 
Baker, our aeoond douor of [and ; <it was all my fault that he naaa't 
the firBt^ Tbe eround ia in copsewood ; but good for fruit trees ; and 
Bhnlt be cleared nnd brought into bearing aa Boon as tbe tno Curopaniaiia 
can mauo^ it. We iball now gee what we are good for, working as 
backwoodmneu, but in our own England. 

I am iu treaty for more land round our Sheffield muxeum ; aod have 
Bent down to it, far a. beginning of the minerajogica] colleotion. tbe 
agates on which I lectured in Febmary at the London InHtitation. 
This leotiire I am printing, aa fait aa I can. for tbe third number of 
DeuoaUon : but I find no BCieutiflo peraonH who care to answer me any 
ninglo qnestiou 1 aak them about agates ; and I have to work all out 
myaeif ; and little hitches and twitches come, io what one wants to lay 
in print. And tbe days go. 

SubaariptianssinceMarcli 14th to April 16tb. I must give names, now; 
having flnall)' rc»olred to have no Beor<?tB in our Company, — except 
those which mast be eternally secret t« certain kinds of persons, who 
can't nnderataud cither our thoughts or wayst — 



Mare/i. F. D. Drewitt (tithe of a first earning) 1 4 

Misa M. Guest 2 2 

April. Jame.s Burdon (tithe of w^es) 9 10 

Win. B. Graham (gift) 1 

Anonymous (post stamp, Birkenhead) 1 10 



II. Affairs of the Master. 

£ «. I 

March IU, Balance U71 8 

21. Uiss O. Hill, IJ year's rent on Harjlabtue Vrae- 

hold 90 IS 

28. B. Forsyth (tea-ahop) 54 

AprU 7. Dividend on €7000 Bank Stock 815 

8, Petty cash I Dividends on small shares in Build- 
ing Societies and the like) 25 3 



A 
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Broaght forward 1956 (! i 

J/urcA 31. JackBOD £50 

22. Seir* 100 

23. Wnrren ami Jones 5« 16 3 

25, aad Jpn/ T Crawley 40 

April I. Secretary 25 

1. DowDH 35 

2. Kate, (and 1 Itb April) 45 

6. Bursesa 50 

8. DaTid 53 

■ — ■ — - 444 16 3 

Balance. April IG £1511 10 1 

TIL I have promised itn auBwer tbis niouth to tbe following pretty 
little letter ; and will Vtj to answer tally, though I moat go over ground 
ctosaed often enough before. But it is often well to repeat things in 
other times and words : — 

"lG(A.lftreA. lfi7B. 
"Sir,^BeiQg veiy mncb interesteil in tbe St, George'a Society, we 
venture to write . und ask if you will be so kind as to send uh tbe rules, 
as. even if we could not joiu it, we should ao like to Cry and keep them. 
We hope yon will excuse our troubling jna, but we do not know how 
else to obtain tbe rules. We remain, yours truly," 

Hy dear children, the rules of St, George's Company are none 
other than those which at your baptism your godfather and godmother 
pramised to see tliat you should obey — namely, the rules of conduct 
given to alt His diaoiples hy Christ, so far as, according; to your nges, 
yon can nnderstand or practise them. But tbe Chriatian religion being 
now mostly obsolete, (and worse, falsely professed) throughout Europe, 
your godfather, and godmother, too probably, had no Tery olear notion 
of the Devil or bis works, when they promised you should renounce 
them ; and St. George hereby sends you a splinter of his lance, in token 
that you will find extreme dil&culty in putting any of Christ's wishes 
into practice, nnder the present basilisk power of society. 

Nevertheless, St Georges first order to you, sapposing you wore put 
under bis charge, would be that you should always, in whatever you 
do, endeavour to please Christ ; land lie is quite easily pleased if yon 
try; I but in attempting this, you will instantly find yourself likely to 
displease many of your friends or relations; and St. George's second 
order to you is that in whatever you do, you consider what is kind and 
datlfnl to them also, and that you hold it for a sure rule that no man- 
noE of disobedience to your parents, or of disrespect and presumption 

* ForsocDonln \b London, t<> uvv dnnlnfc snal] GbHjosi. I tuvanot loom fordeCKU 
EhlH monlh. lAe i^eneny cormpoDdouoc buiitg lDiifrth7. 
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towardn yonr friends, can be pleiuiD}; to God. You miiBt therefore be 
doubl; HiibmUsive ; lintti in foac own will und purpose to tbe lav of 
Cliritit ; theo in the currymg out of your purpose, to the pleaauce and 
orders of the persons wboin Ue baa given you for Euperiors. And jon 
are not to submit to tfaetii (tullenly. but joyfully and heartily, keeping 
nevertheleiu your own purpose clear, ao soon as it beoomea proper for 
you to carry it out. 

Under these conditions, here ore a few of St. Geocf^e'a orders for yon 
to begin witb : — 

lat. Keep absolute oolm of temper, under nil ohanoea ; receiving 
everything that is provoking and disogreeabla to you as coroing directly 
from Christ's hand , and the more it ia like to provoke you, tbonk Him 
for it the more ; as a yonng soldier would his general for tnistii^; him 
with a hard place to hold on tbe ramjiart. And reiuember, it does not 
in the least matter what happens to yon. — whether a cliunsy school- 
fellow tears your dreis, or a shrewd one laughs at you, or tbe {rovemess 
doesn't utidcrstiind you. The one thing needful in that none of tfaeee 
things shoold vex you. For jour mind Is at this time of your youth 
crystallising like sugar-candy ; and the least jur to it flaws tbe crystal, 
and thut permanently. 

2nd. Say to youraelvea every morning, jnat after yonr prayers -. 
" Whoso forsaketb not all that he batb, oonnot be my disciple." That 
is exactly and completely true ; meaning that you are to give all you 
have to Chrint to take care of for .von. Then if He dne^n't take care 
ot it, of cour»o you know it wasn't worth anything. Aud if Ho takes 
anything from you, you know you are better without it. I'on will net 
indeed, at your age, bare to give up hanscs, or lands, OT boats, or nets ; 
but yon may perhaps break yonr favourite teacup, or lose your favourite 
thimble, and might be vexed about it, but for this seoond St. GM^e'a 

:jrd. VVhat, after this snirender, yon find entmsted to you, t>ka 
extreme care of, and maku aa useful as possible. The greater port ot 
nil chey have is nsually pven to grown-up people by Christ, merely 
that they may give it away again *, but schoolgirlH, tor tbe moat part. 
are likely to have little more (han what is needed for themselves: ot 
whioli, whether books, dressea, or pretty room furniture, you are to 
lake extreme care, looking on yonraelC, indeed, practically, aa a little 
houaeiuaid set to keep Christ's bookH and room in order, and not u 
youmelt the roistres't of anything. 

4th, DrsPB an plainly aa your pnrauts will allow yon : but In bt%ht 
colours, (if they become yon.) and in the best materials. — tbatistoaay, 
lu those which will wear longest. When you nre really in wont ot a 
new dress, boy it, (or make it,) in fashion ; but never qnit an old one 
merely because it has become unfasllionnbte And if tbe fashion be 
costly, you mnat not follow it. Yon may wear broad stripes or narrow, 
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bright colour!) or d&tk, abort petticoata or long-, (in moderation,) as the 
pablic wiab ;ou . but you must not buy jariU of useless stuff to mako 
a knot or a IlonnoB of. nor drag tbeni behind Jou over the ground 
And your walking Arena must never touch the ijTODiid at all, 1 have 
lo«l much of tlie faith I once bod in the oommoa seiiBe and even la the 
perBonal delicauy of the present race at arernga English women, by 
neetng how tbey will allow their dresses to sweep the atreeta, if it is the 
fashion to be acaTengere, 

5th. If you can afford it, get your drosses made by a good dresa- 
maker, with utmost attainable precision and perfection ; but let this 
^ood diessinaker be a poor person, living in the country \ not a rioh 
person liruig in a large bouse in Loudon. ' There are no good dress- 
makers in the country.' No -. bat there aocn will be if you obey St. 
0«OTge'H orders, which are very strict indeed, about never buying 
dreaaea in London. ' Yon bongbt one there, the other day, for your 
own pet ! ' Ves ; hut that was because she woh a wild Amorite, who bad 
wild Amoritea to please ; not a Companion of St. George. 

Gth. Learn dressmaking yourself, with pains and time ; and use a 
part ol erery day in needlework, making aa pretty dresses as yuu can 
far pool people who have not time uor taate to make them nicely tot 
theinaelves. You are to show them in your own wearing what is tnuet 
right, and graceful ; aod to help them to choose what will be prettiest 
aod most becoming in their own station. If tbey Hee that you never try 
to dreaa ahoTe yours, they will not try to dress above theirs. Read the 
little scene between Miss Someis and Simple Susan, in the draper's 
■hop, in Miss Edgeworth's Piirent't Astittant; and by the way, if you 
have not that book, let it be the next birthday present you ask papa or 

Tth. Never seek for amusement, but be always ready to be amused. 
The least thing baa play in it— the slightest word, wit, when your hands 
are busy and jour heart is free. But if you make the aim of your life 
arouaemeDt. tbe day will come when all the agonies of a pantomime 
will not bring you an honest laugh. Play actively and gaily ; and cher- 
ish, without, atraining, the natural poweia of jeat in others and your- 
aelves ; — remembering all the while chat your hand is every instant on 
the helm of tbe ship at your life, and that the Master, on the far 
shore of Arahy the blest, looks for its sail on the horixon, — to its hour. 

I can't tell you more till next letter. 

IV. Extract from a letter of one of my own girl-pupils and 



"What u to be dona with town children ? Do you remember going 

with me to see Mrs. O . our old servant? She has died since, and 

left two children for us to love and care for. for her. The elder. Louie, 
la thirteen; nnoaually intelligent and refined ; 1 wu belping her iast 
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uight in her work for an examination. She had TennvEion^s Ih)ra to 
learn by heart, and said it beautifally, with so mnch spirit, and then, 
iUked nie what tJie, harvest toas. She said she had snch a vagae idea 
about it, she shonldnH know how to explain it, if the Inspector asked 
her. 

*' I am just going to take her down to the picture gallery, to givf* lier 
a geography lesson on moors and lakes, etc., which is the best I can do 
for her here ; but isn't that dreadf nl ¥ 

^* Much love, dear Godfather, 

'* Ever your loving Godchild." 

V. I accept the offer of subjoined letter thankfully. Our Companioo. 
Mr. Ry dings, is henceforward to be answerable for our arithmetic ; and 
all sums below fifty pounds are to be sent to him, not to me. 

*• Laxey, Apra 14, 1870. 

•*Mv dear Master, — At page 183, April Fbrs Subscription List, bot- 
tom of page 183, balance in hand £10G \Qs. 6d., should be £107 1G«. M. 

** Yours, ever truly, 

'* Egbert Rtdixgs. 

" P.S. — Would it be possible to have these items checked before 
ing printed V I should feel it a pleasure if I could be of use." 
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[All Signed Petiti03U against Rydal Railaay to be sent im- 
mediaielg to me at Bratitteood, Coniston, Xancaahire.'] 



LETTER LXVI. 



Those of my readers 
liave hitherto gone in ol 
must, I think, have felt 
this careful reading. 



Brantwood, lltft May. 1876. 
who Inivt! followed me as far aa I 
r careful reading of the Pentateuch, 
irith me, in natural consequence of 
3 than hitherto, the life and reality 



of the record ; but, in the degree of this ne 
wonderfulness, and dlfScult credibility ! For it is alwaj'n 
easy to imagine that we believe what we do not understand ; 
and often graceful and convenient to consent in the belief of 
others, as to what we do not care about. But when we 
begin to know clearly what is told, the question if Jt be 
fable or fact becomes inevitable in our minds ; and if the 
fact, once admitted, would bear upon our conduct, its admis* 
sion can no longer be made a matter of mere social courtesy. 

Accordingly, 1 find one of my more earnest readers already 
asking me, privately, if I really believed that the hail on 
Good Friday last had been sent as a punishment for national 
sin? — and 1 should tbink, and even Lope, that other of my 
readers would like to ask me, respecting the same passage, 
whether I believed that the sun ever stood still ? 

To whom I could only answer, what I answered some time 
since in my paper on Miracle for the Metaphysical Society, 
(Contemporary Reoieic) tliat the true miracle, to my mind, 
would not be in the sun's standing still, but m in its going 
on ! We are all of us being swept down to death in a sea 
of miracle ; we are drowned in wonder, as gnats in a Rhino 
whirlpool : unless we are worse, — ilrowned in pleasure, or 
eloth, or insolence. 
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ivertbeles 



his pulpit I 



. tlier 



es attiaze ii 
> fiii.l the r 



feel myself in the least called upon 
ood still, or the e&rth either, during 
Nay, it would not &nynise kinase 
ever had been any such pursuit — 
- liny Moses ; and that the Jens, 
amiable clerical friend told me from 
'O ago, "were a Christian people." 
-almost to helplessness of hand and 
thought — to find the men and women of these days careless 
of such issui? ; and content, so that they can feed mid 
breathe their fill, to eat like cattle, and breathe like plants, 
quoslionless of the Spirit that makes the grass to grow for 
ihem on the mountains, or the bree/e they breathe on them, 
its messengers, or the fire that dresses their food, its niinister. 
Desolate souls, for whom the sun — beneath, not above, the 
horizon — stands still for ever. 

'Amazed,' I say. 'almost to helplessness of hand and 
thought' — quite literally of both. I was reading yesterday, 
by Fors' order, Mr. Edward B. Taylor's idea of "the Greek 
faith in Apollo : " If the sun travels along its course tike a 
glittering chariot, forthwith the wheels, and the driver, and 
the horses are there ; " * and Mr. Frederick Harrison's gush* 
ing article on Humanity, in the Contemporary lieview ,■ and 
a letter about our Cotton Industry, (hereafter to be quoted, f) 
and this presently following bit "of Sir Philip Sidney's 68th 
Psalm ; — and my hands are cold this morning, after the 
horror, and wonder, and puzzlement of my total Sun-less- 
day, and my head is now standing still, or at least turning 
round, giddy, instead of doing its work by Shrewsbury clock ; 
and I don't know where to begin with the quantity I want 
to say, — all the less that I've said a great deal of it before, if 
I only knew where to tell you to find it. All up and down 

' Eaiiy Ilittory of Mankind, [abook of rare value and researcb, liov- 

ever,) p. 37D. 

t In the meontinie, if nay of iny roarlers will look at the leading 
artioles of tlie .Vonctnrg Otnette, wboBe editor t thank with all toy 
heart anii gduI, for the timt honeHt ooinineicial sCatempnts I ever saw 
in Engliah joumale, they will get euflicieDt light on aueh matters. 
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my later books, from Unto This ZM»t to Engle^s li'est, and 
Bgaiii and again throughout Fbra, you wili find references to 
ihe pnictiaal coniieotioii betweeu physical and spiritual light 



which I 
terms, this s 
to say physi 
spiritual sun 
for unjust ai 
cal light, Si 



lid fain state, '. 
im : that you cannot love the r<3i 
al light and colour, rightly, unlea 
that is to say justice and truth, 



iQ persons, there 
1 ihat they don't even kno 
ntire systeiii of modern li 
the ghastlipst forms of injustice ; 
point of not recognising themsel' 
Bill Sykes knows that he is a 
that he is a rascal, there is still some 
for both — but when everybody stea 
church, complacently, and tlie light 
darkness, how great is that darkness 
cal result of that mental vileness is a 



unmistakable 
1 sun, that is 
; you love the 
ightly. That 



no real joy in physi- 
now what the word means, 
life is so corrupted with 
id untruth, carried to the 



eithei 



-for as loi 



ibber, and Jeremy Diddler 

(ne of Heaven's light left 

, cheats, and goes to 

.f their whole body is 

And that the physi- 

ital carelessness of tljo 



beauty of sky, or the cleanuess 

animals and flowers : and I believe 

are depressed or perverted, togethi 

and therefore that conditions of st 

ness, such aa never wer6 before 1 

veloping themselves, in connection 

some insanity, multiplying rhrougli the whoh 

modem brains. 

Aa I correct this sheet for press, I chai 

in a prayer of St. John Damascene's to t 

md interesting clause : ' 

lorphosis of the angels, 

of the farmers of ihi 



-givi 



of streams, or the life of 
that the powers of Nature 
er with the Spirit of Man ; 
orm and of physical dark- 
n Christian times, are de- 
, also witli forms of loath- 
genesis of 

by Fors' order, 

/■irgin, on this, 

" Redeem me 

I, rescuing me 

ind the 



to me, very 
from the dark mi 
from the bitter la' 
rulers of the darki 

"t^ iTKaruvrp /xc ruir Sai^dvwv \mpov fiinjuopijitji, (I am not 
answerable either for Damascene Greek, or for my MS. of it, 

in 1396,) Tou TriKporaTmi KcrfoBtirun) Tuiv TtXiavun/ rov itpot Nat TtuT 
jp^fovTdtv Tov (moTDvs iialpoiira. 

And now — of this entangling in the shrine of half born 
and half-sighted things, see this piece oE Sir Philip Sidney's 
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psalir 



I want it also for the 
The italics are mine. 



Lchology St llie 




" Aad call yc this to utter what is jiut, 
YoQ that ut jiutice hold the Bor'raign throne* 
And call yee this to jield, O eonnes of dust, 
To wTongod brclhTBD ev'ry ooe hiti owu y 
O no: it U fuui long mulluioiiB will 
Now to the world to make by practioe known. 
With whose oppreasion ;ou the ballonce Gil, 
Jnst to your aelves, indiffreut else to none. 

Bat what could thej, who ev'u in birth daclin'd. 
From truth and right to lies and iojuriesf 
To shew the renom nf their eaiifred mj/ntl 
The adder's image BcaiccI}' can Hufflce, 
Nay, scarce the ospick may with them contend. 
On whom the charmer all in value applies 
HlH Bkillfnl'st flpella: aye, missing ot his end, 
While ahee lelf-dtiif, aad uiinffeettd lies. 

Lord, crack their teeth, Lord, crash I'hon these lioni' ji 

Soe lett them madi. as water in the Bund : 

When deadly bow their aiming fury drawes, 

ShiTcr the ahatt. ere post the ehooter'a hand. 

So malit thrm mM lit tha duihmeiied anaile, 

Or lit (/'« embrio, vihote vittiU bund 

Brtaken rre it hetdet, and formieue eye* doe fiiUe 

To tee the tun, Uunigh brought Ui UghlfvU land" 

' DUhoa^eA ' snail ! That's a bit, oliserve, of Sir Philip's 
own natural history, perfecting the linage of the psalm, "as 
a snail which meiteth." The 'houseJ ' snail ean shelter him- 
self from evil weather, but the poor houseless slug, a mere 
slimy mass of helpless blackness, — shower-begotten, as it 
what is to become of it when the sun is up ! 

Not that even houseless snails melt, — nor that there's any- 
thing about S[iails at all in David's psalm, 1 believe, both 
Vulgate and LXX. saying 'wax' instead, as iii Psalms 
Uviii. 3, xcvii. 5, etc.; but 1 suppose there's some reptilian 
st'nso in the Hebrew, justifying our translation here — all the 
more interesting to me because of a puzzle I got into in 
Isaiah, the other day ; respecting which, lest you shot 
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fancy I'm too re&dy to give up 






ind the sun wii)i- 



out taking trouble about them, please observe this very cer- 
tain condition of your Scriptural studies : that if you read 
the Bible with predetermination to pick out every text you 
approve of — that is to say, generally, any that confirm 
you in the conceit of your own religious sect, — that console 
you for the consequences of yonr own faults, — or assure you 
of a pleasant future though you attend to none of your pres- 
ent duties — on these terms you will find the Bible entirely 
intelligible, and wholly delightful : but if you reitd it witli a 
real purpose of trying to understand it, and obey ; and so 
reftd it all through, steadily, you will find it, out and out, the 
crabbedest and most difficult book you ever tried ; horribly 
ill written in many parts, according to all human canons ; 
totally uuintelligible in others ; and with the gold of it only 
to be got at by a jirocess of crushing in which nothing but 
the iron teeth of the fiercest and honestest resolution will 
prevail against its adamant. 

I For instance, take the 16th of Isaiah. Who is to send the 

Lamb? why is the Lamb to be sent? what does the Lamb 

' mean? There is nothing in the Greek Bible about a. Lamb 
at all, nor is anybody told to send anything. But God says 
JJe will send something, apostolicaily, as reptiles I 

Then, are the daughters of Monb the outcasts, as in the 
second verse, or other people, as in the fourth? How is 
Moab's throne to be established in righteousness, in the 
tabernacle of David, in the fifth ? What are his lies not to 
be, in the sixth ? And why is he to iiowl for himself, in the 
seventh ? Ask any of the young jackanapes you put up to 
chatter out of your pulpits, to tell you even so much as this, 

I of the first haff-doEcn verses! But above all, ask them who 

the persons are who are to be sent apostolicaily as reptiles ? 

Meanwhile, on the way to answer, I've got a letter,* not 

from a jackanapes, but a thoroughly learned and modest 

I clergyman, and old friend, advising me of my mistake in 

I April" J'Wg, in supposing that Rabab. in the 89th Psalm, 

Et is, ho tells me, a Hebrew word for the 
" Corr., Art. VI. 
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Dragon adversary, aa in the verae " He hath out Rahab, and 
wounded ihe Dragon." That will eotiie all ibe clearer and 
prettier for us, when we have worked it nut, with Italiab 
herself and all ; meantime, please observe what a busy 
creature she must have been — the stalks of her flax in heapi 
enough to hide the messengers ! doubtless also, she was able la 
dye her thread of the brightest searlet, a becoming colour.' 

Well, I can't get that paper of Mr. Frederick Harrison's 
out of my head ; chiefly because I know and like its writer; 
and I don't like his wasting bis time in writing that lort 
of stuff. What 1 have got to say to him, anent it, mj 
better be said publicly, because I must write it carefully, ind 
with some fulness ; and if he won't attend to me, |>erliipi 
some of bis readers may. So I consider him, for the time, ts 
one of my acquaintances among working men, and dedJMle 
the close of this letter to him specially. 

My dear Harrison, — I ain very glad you have been enjoj. 
ing yourself at Oxford ; and that you still think it a prenr 
place. But why, in the name of all that's developing, did 
you walk in those wretched old Magdalen walks? They're 
OS dull as they were thirty years ago. Why didn't von 
promenade in our now street, opposite Mr. Ryman's? or 
under the rapturous sanctities of Keble ? or beneath tbe 
lively new zigzag parapet of Tom Quad ?— or, Gnally, in the 
name of all that's human and progressive, why not up and 
down the elongating suburb of the married Fellows, on the 
cock-horse road to Banbury 1 

However, I'm glad you've been at the old place ; even 
though you wasted the bloom of your holiday-spirits in casi- 
ing your eyes, in that too childish and pastoral i 
"round this sweet landscape, with iia myriad blosso 
foliage, its meadows in their golden glory," etc, ; aod de- 
claring that all you want other people to do is to " follow 
out in its concrete results this sense of collective efolutioi 
Will you only be patient enough, for the help of ibis old 
head of mine on stooping shoulders, 1 
of the inconcrote results of separate e 

* See, on that aabjeat, the third number of UewiaUini. 
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Hsd you done me the honour to walk through my beauti- 
fully developing schools, you would have found, just outside 
of them, (turned out itecnuse I'm tired of seeing it, and 
want something progressive) the cast of the Elgin Theseus. 
I am tired thereof, it is true ; but I don't yet see my way, 
as a Professor of Modern Art, to the superseding it. On 
the whole, it appears to me a very satisfactory type of the 
human form ; arrived at, as you know, two thousand and 
two hundred years ago. And you tell me, nevertheless, to 
" see how this transcendent power of collective evolulioti 
holds me in the hollow of its hand ! " Well, I hope I am 
leus ; it's very pleasant to tbiiik so, 
before. May 1 flatter myself it is 
ion? Will you just look at the 
t-i) Ideal," it. the number of Yan- 



n the Tbet 



handsunier thi 

but it did not strike me 

really your candid opii 
" RealiKation of the (yoi 



iVy Fair for February 17th, 1872, i 
point? 

Granting whate 



. Ibis 



ranee in the ideal of humanity you 
thus conclude, 1 still am doubtful of your next refleciton. 
" But these tlowers and plants which we can see between 
the cloisters, and trellised round the grey traceries — " (My 
dear boy, what have you to do with cloisters or traceries? 
Leave that business to the jackdaws ; their loquacious and 
undeveloped praise is enough for such relics of the barbar- 
ous past. You don't want to shut yourself up, do you? 
and you couldn't design a tracery, for your life ; and you 
don't know a good one from a bad one : what in the name 
of common sense or common modesty do you mean by chat- 
tering about these ?) " What races of men in China, Japan, 
India, Mexico, South America, Australasia, first developed 
their glory out of some wild bloom?" Frankly, I don't 
know — being in this no wiser than you ; but also I don't 
care : and in this carelessness am wiser than you, because I 
do know this — that if you will look into the Etruscan room 
of the British Museum, you will find there an Etruscan 
Demeter of — any time you please — b.c, riding on a car 
whose wheels are of wild roaes : that the wild rose of Aer 
time is thus proved to be precisely the wild rose of my time. 
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glorified futur 


of bo 


nieiit in the present sc 
Apples none demonst 
and silent gold of anci 
and tinkling — not cy 
Misa Frances Power 


eiitifio 
able ; 

ibai, b 
Cobbe 


venge 


nee ; widening 


to tbe 



growing behind my study on tiie hillside ; and for my own 
part, I would not give a spray of it for all Australasia, 
South America, and Japan together. Perhaps, indeed, ap- 
ples have improved since the llesperides' time; but 1 know 
ihey haven't improved since I was a. boy, and I can't get a 
Ribston Pippin, now, for love or money. 

Of Pippins in Devonshire, of cheese in Cheshire, believe 
me, my good friend, — tliough I trust much more than you 
oth, — you will find no develop- 
! day ; — of Asphodel iiodb ; of 
but of Eves ? From the ductile 
manhood to the resonant bronxe, 
mbai, but shall we say — saucepan, of 
M an interval, with a 
You yourself, I per- 
ceive, have no clear insight into this solidiBed dispersion of 
the lingering pillar of Salt, which had been good for hospi- 
tality in its day ; and wiiich yet n-ouid have some honour in 
its descendant, the poor gleaning .Moabitess, into your mod- 
ern windily progressive pillar of Sand, with "career open to 
it" indeed oilier than that of wife and mother — good for 
nothing, at last, but burial heaps. But are you indeed so 
prtiud of what has been already achieved? I will take you 
on your own terms, and study only the evolution of the 
Amazonian Virgin. Take first the ancient type of her, lead- 
ing the lucent Cobbes of her day, ' florentes aere catervaa,' 

" Beltatrix. Non Ula oolo, aalBtbisve Hinervaa 

lUam omuis teotis ogiisqu' e&usa juventua 
Turbaqae luirBtur matrum ; et proepectat etmtem. 
Attonitia inhiaoFt onimia : ut regius osCro 
Velet hoaoa levea huiiieros ; ut fibula crinem 
Auro intemeotat ; Liroiam Qt gentt ipsa pharetram 
Bt paatorBlBio praeSsa cuspide myrtum." 

With this picture, will you compare that so opportunely 

furnished me by the author of the Angel in the Motiae,* 

al the modern Camilla, in "white bodice, purple kuee- 

* Article IIL of CorreHpondenoe. 
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breecbes, which she had borrowed from an Ethiopian sere- 
nader, red stockings, and shoes." From this spliere of Ethi- 
opian aspiration, may not even the divinely emancipated 
spirit of Cobbe cast one glance — "Backward, Ho" ? 

But suppose 1 grant your Evolution of the Japanese Rose, 
and the Virginian V'irago, how of other creatnres? of other 
things? 1 don't find the advocates of Evolution mnpli given 
to studying either men, women, or ruses ; I perceive them to 
be mosily occupied with frogs and lice. la there a Worship- 
ful Batrachianity — a Divine Pedicularity ? — Stay, I see at 
page 674 that Pantheism is "muddled sentiment"; but it 
was yon, my dear boy, who began the muddling with your 
Japanese horticulture. Yaur Humanity has no more to do 
with roses than with Ruse-chafers or other vermin ; but 1 
must really beg you not lo muddle your terms as well as 
your head. " We, who have thought and studied," do not 
admit that " humanity is an aggregate of men." An aggre- 
en is a mob, and not ' Humanity ' ; and an aggregate 
is a flock, and not OvJlJty ; and an aggregate of 
— — perhaps yon had better consult Mr. Herbert 
and the late Mr. John Stuart Mill for the best 
expression, — but if yon want to know the proper 
■ aggregates, in good old English, go and read Lady 
list in the book of St. Albans. 
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that I always express, and feel, extreme respect. But for 
Law itself, in the existent form of it, invented, as it appears 
to me, only for the torment and taxation of Humanity, I 
.tertain none whatsoever. I may be wrong, and 1 don't want 
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1. What is 'Usury' as defined by existing Law? 

'i. Is Usury, as defined by existing law, an absolute term, 
such as Theft, or Adultery ? and is a. man therefore a Usurer 
who only commits Usury a little, as a man is an Adulterer 
who only commits Adultery a little ? 

3. Or is it a sin incapable of strict definition, or strictly 
retributive punishment; like 'Cruelty'? and is a man 
criminal in proportion to the quantity of It he commits? 

4. If criminal in proportion to the quantity he commits, is 
the proper legal punishment in the direct ratio of the quantity, 
or inverse ratio of the quantity, as it is in the case of theft? 

If you will answer these questions clearly, you will do more 
sen-ice to Humanity than by writing any quantity of papers 
either on its Collective Development or its Abstract being. 
I have not touched upon any of the more grave questions 
glanced at in your paper, because in your present Mercutial 
temper I cannot expect you to take cogni^tance of anything 
grave. With respect to such nialtera, I will "ask for you 
to-morrow," not to-day. But here — to end my Fbrs with a 
piece of pure English, — are two little verses of Sir Philip's, 
merry enough, in measure, to Vie set to a Fandango if you 
like- I may, perhaps, some time or other, ask you if you 
can apply them personally, in address lo Mr. Comte. For 
isk you the above four plain questions of 
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Tet of thee the thankful story 
Filled my month : thy grationa gloiy 

Was my ditty all the day. 
Do not then, now age assaileth, 
Coorage, vexduze, vertne faileth, 

Do not leave me cast away.'* 



I have little space, as now too often, for any definite 
school work. My writing-lesson, this month, is a facsimile 
of the last words written by Nelson ; in his cabin, with the 
allied fleets in sight, off Trafalgar. It is entirely fine in 
general structure and character. 

Mr. Ward has now three, and will I hope soon have the 
fourth, of our series of lesson photographs, namely,— 

1. Madonna by Filippo Lippi. 

2. The Etruscan Leucothea. 

3. Madonna b}* Titian. 

4. Infanta Margaret, by Velasquez. 

On these I shall lecture, as I have time, here and in the 
Laws of Fesole ; but, in preparation for all farther study, 
when you have got the four, put them beside each other, 
putting the Leucothea first, the Lippi second, and the others 
as numbered. 

Then, the first, the Leucothea, is entirely noble religious 
art, of the fifth or sixth century B.C., full of various meaning 
and mystery, of knowledges that are lost, feelings that have 
ceased, myths and symbols of the laws of life, only to be 
traced by those who know much both of life and death. 

Technically, it is still in Egyptian bondage, but in course 
of swiftly progressive redemption. 

The second is nobly religious work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury of Christ, — an example of the most perfect unison of re- 
ligious myth with faithful realism of human nature yet pro- 
duced in this world. The Etruscan traditions are preserved 
in it even to the tassels of the throne cushion : the pattern 
of these, and of the folds at the edge of the angel's drapery, 
may be seen in the Etruscan tomb now central in the first 
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compartment of the Egyptian gallery of the British Mu- 
seum ; and the double cushion of that tomb is used, with 
absolute obedience to his tradition, by Jacopo della Querela, 
in the tomb of Ilaria di Caretto. 

The third represents the last phase of the noble religious 
art of the world, in which realization has become consum- 
mate ; but all supernatural aspect is refused, and mythic 
teaching is given only in obedience to former tradition, but 
with no anxiety for its acceptance. Here is, for certain, a. 
sweet Venetian peasant, with her child, and fruit frona tVie 
market-boats of Alestre. The Ecce Agnus, topsy-turvy oi\ 
the finely perspectived scroll, may be deciphered by wh< 
list. 

But the work itself is still sternly conscientious, seve 
reverent, and faultless. 

The fourth is an example of the highest reach of techniczsskl 
perfection yet reached in art ; all effort and labour se^wJL^- 
ing to cease in the radiant peace and simplicity of consLi. 
mated human power. But all belief in supernatural thin 
all hope of a future state, all effort to teach, and all desire 
to be taught, have passed away from the artist's mind. Tile 
Child and her Dog are to him equally real, equally voysk], 
equally mortal. And the History of Art since it readied 
this phase — cannot be given in the present number of J^\>n 
Clavigera, 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I. AffairB of the Company. 

No. 50. O. £11) I0«. 

This {9 a aabHcriptiua of five gaiaeas tor eiuih jtiax : this amoDnt com- 
pletea that buiu ( with the £l-!i ISs. which appeared at p. 137, Febniniy 
Fan) for each o£ the E»e jasTB. 

The pahlicatioD of the following letter, with ita ocawer, will, I hope, 
not canae Mr. Tarraut any further displeasure. 1 have only iu the 
outiset to correct bis statemeiaC that tbe payment of £10 \i». 1 \d, woo 
on my behalf. It is siiuplj payment to another lawyer. And my firal 
statement was abaolntely accurate ; I never said Mr. Tarrant hod him- 
aelf taxed, bnt that he had been " employed in taxing " : I do not con- 
cem myaelf with more careful analyaiB, when the ocuouuts are all in 
print. My accusation is agaioat the ' legal profeaaion generally,* not 
■goinat a firm which I have chosen oa an entirely tiuatworthy one, to 
be employed both in St. George'a buitinesa and my own. 

2, Bond Court, WAr.BROOK, ^thApra, 187B. 

Dear Ml. Raskin, — 1 have the April Fora, iu wlivcb I see you have 
published our occonnt of coeta against yon, amounting to £47 Vit. \<l. 
Tbe document was yours, and you had a perfect right to lay it before 
your readers, but yon are tbe first client who has ever thought it neces- 
sary CO put such a doonmcnt of mine to such a use. 1 don't know, 
however, that it wdi do me any injury, although tbe atoteroent preced- 
\az it is somewhat inaccurate, becanae our costs of tbe trauafer of tbe 
Sheffield property were £20 Id«. lid., which included a payment of 
£10 14ii. Ilrf. mode on your behalf, leaving our costs at £10 U., tbe 
other portion of the £47 \'A». id. bein^ coats relating to the coustitu- 
tioo of tbe St. George's Company, leaving altogether £39 [4«. IM. 
only payable to ds beyond money paid on your account. It is hardly 
fair, iberefore, to say that I envfiosed myt^f in taxing tbe transfer of 
the property to nearly £50. 

As to the charge for letters (the writing which 
makers' workj, you must bear in mind that tbe en 
bad to be done by oorreapoudence, for which you ai 
and I cannot accnso myself of having written a single letter that was 
nnnecesaary. 

Aa to the position of tbe St. George's Company, it is not a legal com- 
pany, if by that you mean a company recognised by law : it has neither 
the advonlagea nor disndvontagea of companies incorporated tn accord- 
ance with tbi: proviniona of the several Acta of Parliament relating lo 
Vol. Ill,— 15 
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Buoh maltern. It is not D legal tnut of a obaritnble Dsture. if bj tbat 
term 1>e nieaat a trust wbich ia liable to the eupervieion or interfereiice 
of the Cbarity Commuaioiiera. It is a niunber of pentonB uuiucor- 
porateil, but associated for other purposes than that of gaiu. It U on 
a similar footing to SDoh a society as thai for the Promotion of Cbrii- 
tinn Knowledge. Tbe Manter will be iteniouallj' respouiible for the 
dsbts of the Company contracted by his order. If juu desire to have 
a le^-Compaiiy. or the supervttiion o1 the Charity CoDiinissioDers, 
you muBt give way in raatiy points which yon have hitherto considered 
iudispcusable to your scheme. On the 2S)th February last we sent you 
a Hpecimen of the form in which we propooed to draw up the memo- 
randum tor eacb Compaaion to subscribe. If you will return us this 
with any remarka upon it which may occur u> you, we will at oDce 
have it engrossed, and send it you to be signed by all tbe Compaii- 

We were ezpecting a call from yon when you were in lowu some tlms 
since, and should have then have diHCUSHed thie subject with yuu.and aixa 
the Hubject of the trust deed which will have to be executed by the 
Hast«[ of the Company. 

We will act upou your enggestion, und forward the deed of the Shef- 
field property to Mr. Bagabawe. Shall I also nend all the title deeds to 
him relating to the property F Tell me this. 

Faithfully yours. 

Professor Ruskin, W. P. Tark-UIT. 

Arthur Severn. Esq., Heme Hill, S.E, 

{A'l-inBer.) 

pATTRRDAt.K, 6th May, 1878. 

Dear Sir. Tarrant, — I was surprLsed and vexed by the opening of 
yonr letter of ^5th April, showing that you bad not in the least liitherto 
understood the scope or meaning of my present work. There is not 
the Hmallest nnfriendlmesB in mj publication of your aooount. Xo 
client ever had ocoasion to do it before, of oounie ; — you never hid a 
clieut before engaged in steady and lifelong oontest with the existing 
principles of tbe Law, the Church, and the Army. —had you? The 
publication of your accounts of course can do you no harm, if they are 
fair; dot have, or had I. the slightest idea of their being otberwiKC. 
All accounts for St. George arc to be printed : the senders-in must look 
to the onuseqneuoes. 

The delay iu my returning your draft of the rules of Company is be- 
cause every lawyer I speak to tells me of a new difficulty. The whole 
piece of buHinesH, you remember, nro»e from my request to yon aimplj 
to secure a piece of ground to our tniatees, which had been given ns 
by Mr Baker. Now I find Ht the last moment that neither Hr. Baker 
nor Hnyb<jdy else oau 'jire us a piece of land at lUl, but roust sell it us. 

Next, I waut to know if this form, as you have drawn it up. is ap- 
proved by me, what are yon gomg to do with it t What is the good of 
it? Will tbe writing of it Iu black letter make us a legal company, like 
a railwsy company, capable of holding land? Do the Charity Com- 
mitwaners interfere with their business? or must we blow some people 
to bits or smash them into jelly, to prove onr want of charity. — euu) get 
leave, therefore, to do what wc like with our own? 
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Fix four miads, and Mr. Bncber'a, on this aaa point — Ibe grip of tbe 
l&ad. If you can't give ub that, eaoil a» in your accoontB, and let us 
tie done with the matter. If yoa can, on tbe document as it Btunda, 
write it out on tbe rubbish your modern HI 
do whit you will with it, bo. 



I am really nshamed to give any farther acconnt, JDSt now, of the de- 
lays ID our land work, or of little croesen and worries bloc):io{r my first 
attempt at pructioe, Oue of the men whom 1 thought I had ready for 
tbia \Vorceiit«rebije land, beiuj; ordered, for trial, t« do a little bit of 
rongb work in Yorkshire ihut I might not tonnent Mr. Baker with his 
freahiuanship, threw up the task at oul-c, writing me a long letter oF 
whicli one sentence was enough (or me, — that *' he would do kin ukare, 
lint UD more." These infernal notions of Equality iind Independence 
are so rooted, now. even in the beat men's miuds. that they don't bo 
much as know even what Obedience or Fellowship meiin ! Fancy one 
of Nelson's or Lord Cocbrane's men retreating from his gun, with the 
avowed resolution to ' do no more than his share' I However, I know 
there's good in this man. and 1 doubt not he will repent, and break 
down no more ; but I aball not try bim again for a year. And 1 must 
lie foi^Tcn my St. George's accounts this month. I really can't let 
the orchisea and hyacinths go out of flower while I'm trying to cast 
sums; and I've been two whole days nt work on the purple, marsh 
orchis alone, which my botanical renders will please observe is in St. 
George's schools to be called * Porphyria veris,' ' Spring Purplet.' It 
is, I believe, Ophelia's " long purple." There are a quantity of new 
names t<> be invented for tbe whole tribe, their present one's being not 
by St. Geo[^e endurable. 

The subjoined letter gives me great pleasure : it is from a son of my 
eailEest Oxford friend : who, as his father helped me in educating my- 
self, is now helping me in tbe education of others, I print it entire ; it 
may give some of my readers an idea of the minor hiudrnnces which 
meet one at every step, and take as mnch time to conquer as large ones. 
Tbe work to be done is to place a series of tbe simple cheixiicai eleineots 
as ' Imps ' in a pretty row of poetical Bottles at SbefSeld. 

" Broad Stuket, 0:ci'ord, ifiircA.fO, 1878. 
"My dear Mr. Raskin,— I knocked in vain at your 'oak' last night 
when I oame to Corpus to report progress, and also to ask you two 
tjuestions, which must be put to yuu by letter, as there is not much 
time to lose if you wish to have tbe alkaline eortbs ready by tbe time 
yoQ go to ShelBeld. Firstly, do you wisli me to see about ^tting the 
met^ of the alkalies, and if so which of tbem do you want 'i Some of 
tbemnre eitremelyexpenelve, — caloium, tor instance. beingSd agrain; 
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but tben, aa it is very light n very smnll riUKntidy woalil be required «l 
a Hpeoimeii. The other queatiODS were abant thu amount of ibe 
oxidea. and about tbe Hhnpe of the bottles to buld thon. I have in 
yonr Bbaenoe choBeu some long sample bottles which are very beanlifn] 
of their kind, and evi'ii it tbeydo not meet your appioral they can en«Ij 
bo cbaoged when you return to Oxford. 1 am progressing fairly well 
with tbe eartba — ^Magoeaia is ready ; Alomiaa and Baryta partly muAe, 
but not yot pure, for it ia not mora easy in chemistry to get a perftH 
thing tban iu any otber matter with which man hag anything' to do, 
and to-day 1 have been extremely untortanBtfl with the Baryta, having 
tried two methods of making it. broken four cniajbles. and, worst A 
all, taWiA to make it in a state of purity: however 1 ehnll have oae 
more try to-morrow, and no doubt aball imooeed. If there is any cfasace 
of your being in Oxford before Easter, I will not make the Silica, aincn 
the iirocess is very tieaatifui. and one which no doubt yon would lilc« 
to sea. Please excuse the length of my letter, and believe me, 
" Aifectiouately yoan, 

"Theodoke D. AcI-*3ID. " 

II. jVSaiia of tbe Master. 

I am aghast at tbe colummii aspect of any aoeonnt given in aatisfiK«:> 
tory detail ; and will only gradually, as I have space, iUustrate my ov^r-a 
expenditure and its oourse. Thnt nnexplained hundred of last inom >^3, 
diminished itself, I Sod, thus ; 

£ ». d. 

Pocket 10 

Klein, (final account on dismissal to Rotterdam, pay- 
ing bis pusBBgi>, and a shilling or two over) 30 D 

Downs, for my London quarterly pensioners. 2ii 

llorlay, [Oxford bookbinding) 3 1 8 

Easter presents 5 (I 

73 I 6 

Leaving a balance of 26 16 3 

to be added to tbe £200 of personal expenses iu this month's accotints. 
About a hundred and twenty of this has gone in a fortnight's posting, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Severn, from London to Coniston, stopping to Jaa 
St. Albnns. Peterborough, Croyland, Stamford and Bnrleigh, Grantham, 
Newark, Lincoln, our new ground at Sheffield, Pomtret. Knareeborough, 
Ripon, Fountain's, Richmond. Mortham Tower, and Brougham Castle. 
A pleasant life, you think ? Yes, — if I led an unpleasant one. however 
dutiful, I conld not write any of my books, least of all. Fofi. But I am 
glad, if you honestly think it n pleasant life ; why. if ho. my richer 
readers, do yon drive only round the parks, every day, instead of from 
place to place through England, lenruing a thing or two on the roadT 
Of the rest of the 'self ' money. I leave further account till next month: 
it is not all gone yet. I give, however, for a typical example, one of 
Oowns's weekly bills, reocliing the symmetrioal total of £7 7«, 7d, or 
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gninea and a penny a day, which I think is about the average. Of the 
persons named therein as receiving weekly wage, Hersey is our old 
under-gardener, now rheamatic, and as little able to earn his dinner as 
I am myself; Rosch, my old lapidary, who cuts in the coarse of the 
week what pebbles he can for me ; Best, an old coachman, who used to 
oome to us from livery-stable on occasion, and now can't drive any 
more ; Christy, an old woman who used to work for my mother. 

1876. & s. d. 

.4pn2 22. Cash in hand, 30 12 8 

29. Men's Wages 4 10 

Coachman's Book 1 16 10 

Charities 16 

Sundries 13 9 

£7~y7 
April 29. Balance in hand 23 5 1 

Men's Wages. £ s. d, 

April 29. David Downs. 1 15 

Thomas Hersey 1 5 

John Rusch 110 

£4 1~0 

Coachman's Book, £ g^ ^^ 

AprU 29. Plate Powder, la,; Oil, lOd. 1 10 

Soap and Sand 10 

Wages 1 14 



Charities, 

William Best 

Mrs. Christy 



£1 16 10 


£ s. 
10 
6 


d, 




£0 16 






Sundries. £ s. d. 

4pri? 22. Postage 6 

24. Rail and 'Bus, British Museum 10 

Cord for Boxes, Is. 6(f. ; Postage, 

U 6id 3 Oi 

25. Horse and Cart, Boxes to Station. . 7 6 

Carman, Is ; Booking ditto, 6(2. 1 6 

Postage 1 

26 and 28. Postage 3i 

£0 13 9 
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After tbus much of miDiature iElustrntion, I iiave onlf ta explaia of 
the brou) ctTecte in the acvunt below, that my Oifotd secTVtaxy, wbo 
has £2(>1J a yeni, does such work for me connected witb my Profenor- 
■hip KH only a trained aoholar could do, leaving me (ree here to stodj 
hTBOlnthi. I wish I oould give him ihe ProtessorBhip itself, but molt 
do lu 1 am bid hy Oxford. Hy jouugcr Keoretarj, who has £100 a jeai. 
is this year put into office, fur Bt. George's correspond ence ; and I man 
beg my good fcieDds—uow, I am thanktal to «aj, gathering a little to 
St. George'i work.— not to think themielvea ilighted in being wniwereil 
hj hia Eland, (or mine is weary. 

1876. £ t. d. 

.dpriZ 10. BalftDce 151110 1 

May 1. Half -year's Stipend of Slada Pro- 

(essorsbip ITS 

1690 10 1 
464 11 

Bttlaace, Moj lltth £mi 19 1 

£ (. d 

jiprfl 20 and 30. Self 200 

20. Downs. 50 

23. Photugrapha (Lencothea and Lippi) lU 

35. Tailor's Auoount.. 33 

ifo^ 1. Oxford Secretary 100 

1. Rafioelle for U«y Mid Jnne 15 

16. BurgcBB BO 

£461 11 
ni. ^^^^ 

"Hastinos, *«y 15. 
"My dear Rnskin. ~I encloEW two extracts, cnt from the same day's 
paper, which contain bo grimly bumoroug a parallel between the ways 
iu which the 'Protestant Charoh ' and 'the world' are engaged in 
' obliterating all traces of the Virgin Mary,' that 1 thought you might 
possibly use tbem in For* ot elsewhere. 

■■Yours affectionately. 



(The following are the two ertracts. Before giving them, I must 
reply to my greatly honoared and loved friend, that both the Bristol 
destroyers ot images and New York destroyers of humanity, are 
simply^Lost Sheep of the great Catholic Oharoh; MXiouut of whom 
will be required at her hand.) 

"ICONOCLAHM AT Bhibtiii..— Our Bristol correspondent write*-. 
The removal nt the ' imngarj ' from the north porch of Bristol Cathe- 
dral has created considerable excitement iu the city and iu Olifton. A« 
a member of the capitular body who is kuown to sliungly object to the 
Qgnrea was seen neitr the Oathedml late on Wednesday night, the cleric 
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of the works employed ' wotohera,' hin intention being to refnse adniia- 
sion tc nthflc tbftD hia own workmen. On TbDrsdny momint; he hnd 
ocuaeion to leave the works tugotu the quonies &t CocHb&m, and while 
he wui nbaent a gong of men. under the ocdera of the chapter clerk, 
entered the gat«9, nnd before the clerk of the works, who was tele- 
({raphed (or. conld return, hauled down the four statu es and obiiUrated 
aS traett of the Virgin JUiny, doing much damuge to other cai-ving in 
the procew of removaL The lOBt hns by no raenns been heard of this 
affair. The statues cost over £100 each, but the money value of the 
' imagery ' is not conHidered by the Kesboration (Jommittee. Their con- 
teution is that, nntil the irork wag completed and handed over to the 
Catbcdml body, it belonged to the ReEtoration Committee; and it is 
believed that the right ot the Chapter t« act oe they have done will be 
tested in n oonrt of law. Feeling is so Btrong ogainat tfae sction of the 
Dean and Chapter that plenty of money would be forthuoiuing to pros- 
eoate moh an inquiry." — Pall Mull Otiielte, Ajiril 7, IHTO. 

"One of the latest ' aeusationH' in New York hoe been a 'female 
boxing match.' aptly described by the Xne York Timet as a ' novel and 
uouBenHical exhibition.' The combatants — or 'lady conleHtoiitB,' as 
they are called in the report of the prooeedingH— were two Itullet-girls, 
ot the kind known as * variety dancers.' One, Miex f>aunjerB. wore a 
white bodice, purple knee-breeches, which she had burruwed from an 
Ethiopian serennder, red stockinga, and ahoea. The other. Miss Har- 
land, was attired in blue trunks and white tights. Both appeared 
uertona. were very pale, tried to blush, and ■partially succeeded.' 
When the fighting began. Miss Earlaud 'did not know what to do with 
her hands.' Miss Saunders, however, had her fiste more at eommaud, 
and. aft«r some pre!iminar7 sparring, suoceeded iu striking her oppo- 
nent ' square in the face' Miss Harland. on her side. * by a vicious 
blow from the shoulder,' manased to disarrantre Miss SsandeiB's baok 
hair. Both ladies then smiled. In the end Mis'* Harland lost the 
match, ' owiug to her conUimed habit of nwingiug her hands around in 
the air,' Miss SannderH wna declared the winner, and carried ojf a 
prize of 300 dolx. and a piece of silver plate ; Miss Harland received a 
ten-doUar bill from an amateur who thought she deserved conHolatioo ; 
and the two ' lady contestants ' left the stage arm-Ln e^rm."— Pali MtUi 
Oaxilta, Apnl 7, 187Q, 

IV. In last Fori, though I thought I knew ray OM Mortality well 
enough, I carelessly wrote 'Elspeth,' (or ' Eliisbeth,' (meaning Bessie 
Maclnre) : and the misprint ' Arauuah ' (or ' Arannah ' escaped my eyes 
three times over. The more grotesque one of ' changes ' for ■ charges,' 
in p. 211. tine 40. was I Rnppoee appointed by Fors to chosti^ me for 
iocnrable tlirtation. I wish I knew who these two schoolgirls are, 
whom Tve got to finish my letter to if I can, this time. 

Hy dears, will you please, for I aaxCt rewrite what I've said so often, 
read, when you have opportunity, the letter to a young lady in Fort 
34, pp, fXl, 97. * Respecting the third article In that letter, I have now 
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a few words to aild ; (rend also, if yon can, what is said of the Word 
of God, in Let»>rB XLV. and XLVI). I told you in l»at Fitra tbnt yon 
would have great [lifflcnlly in Kclting leave Iroia English sooiety to obrj 
Christ, Font has since seiit uie. in support of this statenmut, a papei 
called The C/iruUa>i.—tbe number for Tbonday, May II, -in the 
Ijfteentli page of wbi<^h is an aitiolo on youag Indies headed ^' What 
cnn Ibe; do?'' from nhich I take the following pnaaage : — 

" There have been times of special prayer for yoang men and women. 
Cnuld there not be also (or the very large class of youug ladies who do 
not go out into society T They bare no home dnties to detain then), oh 
iiifuiy in a humbler cotiditiou; they have hours ond hours of leisnte. 
and know not bow to spend them — partly from need of being direoted, 
bat more so (toui the prejadices anil hiodnmces in their way. Their 
bearts are bnming to do something for Christ, but they are not aflowed, 
partly because it is considered ' improper.' and for a variety of reaiiODa. 

" 'There is a cry on every side for laborers. Thera are numbers long. 
Ing Co respond ; if not wholly to dedicate their lives, at least a portion 
of their dayn. to active Christian service, aod only a wave of united 
prayer can throw these objections aside, and free the large band who 

" A bright young Christian cams to me this wrek. She is tired of 
meetings to which she is cunslanlly taken, hut never allowed to work in 
the iu'|uiry-FOom at them, — hindered from taking ap the least bit o( 
work, till at lust she cannot even n»k for it. Almost to 'kill lime,' she 

hna token up a secular oorresponding ogenoy."' 

Now that it is ' considered improper ' by the world that yon sliotild do 
anythiug for Christ, is entirely true, and always true ; and therefore it 
was that your Godfatbera and Godmothers, in your name, renounced 
the '■ vain pomp aud glory of the world," with all covetons desires of 
the same — sec baptismal service— (I wonder if you had pretty names — 
won't yon tell me ?J but I macb doabt if you, cither privately or from 
tbe pulpit of yonr doubtless charming church, have ever been taogbt 
what the '' vain pomp nnd glory of tbe world " was. 

Well, do you want to be better dressed than your schoolfellows? 
Some of them are probably poor, and cannot oiford to dress like you; 
or, on the other hand, you may be poor yourselves, and may be morti- 
fied at their being dressed better than you. Put au end to all that at 
once, by resolving to go down into the deep of your girl's heart, where 
you will Qiid, inlaid by Chriat's own bond, a better thing than rauity ; 
pity. And be sure of this, that, altliough in a trulj- Cliristinn iuid, 
every young girl would bo dressed lieautifnlly and delightfully. — in this 
entirely heathen and Boal -worshipping lanii of ours, not one girl in ten 
has either decent or healthy clothing, and that you have no business 
now to wear anything fine yourself, but we bound to use yonr full 
strength and resnuraes to dress as many of your poor neighbors as you 
con. What of fine dress your people inidst upon your wearing, take — 
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uid we&r proud) J and pcettil^, for their sakeB; bat, bi> far as in joa 
lies, be sure 1 hut ever; day ^ou are labourmg to clothe some poorei 
urealorett. And if joii onnnot clothe, at least help, with jour haiidB. 
Yoa CAO make your own bed ; vrash your ova plate ; brighten yoar own 
fnrnitnre,— if nothing elae. 

'But that's Barvaut'B work' ? Of course it ia. What huBiness have 
joa to hope to be better than a nervant of BOivoatH ? ' God made you a 
lady ■ ? Yes, He haa put you, that is to aay, in a position in which you 
may learn to spealc your own language benatirully ; t^ be acvnrately 
aoqaainted with the elements of other langaagea; to bchuTc with 
grace, tact, and sympathy to uU around you ; to know the history of 
your country, the commands of its leligiou, aud the duties of its race. 
U you obey His will in learning these things, you will obtain the power 
of becoming a true ' lady ;' nud you will become one, if while you 
Itttni these things you set yourself, with alt the strength of your youth 
and womanhood, to serve His servants, until the day come when lie 
calls you to say, "Well done, good and faithful servant; enter tbou 
into the joy of thy Lord." 

You may thus become n Christ's lady, or you may, if you will, 
beoome a Itelial's lady, taking Biilial's gift of miserable idloDesx. living 
on the labor and shtune of others, and deceiving them and yourself by 
lies about Providenoe. until you perish in hell with the rest of auch, 
shrieking the bitt«r oiy, ' ' When saw we Thae T ' ' 



'• 3, Athole Cbescbmt, Perth, IQth May, 1878. 
"Sir. — Thinking that it may interest yon. I take the liberty of 
writing to let yoa know thot the ' Lead ' is not at all iu the state you 
suppose it to be ; but still runs down, very clear, by the side of the 
North Inch and post Rose Terrace, and, judging from the numbers of 
them at this moment ptayiug by it, affords uo amall delight to the 
ohildren. 

" I am, yours most respectfully, 

"A Readeh of ' Fohb.' " 
YI. 

" Gabthami^tead RecTORT, Bracknell, 

" AprU a«, 1876. 
"Uj dear Buskin. —I have just received this month's Fort, but not 
read it, (of coarse not: my friends never do, except to find the mis- 
takes, ) as I am off to Dublin, but as regards Psalm lixxvii., (note, p. 
IBS,) I expounded it in a Hermou some tiuie since, and was talking of 
il to a very learned Hebmifit last Monday. Rahab, there, in generally 
understood to mean ' the monatctr,' and has nothing to do, beyond 
resemblance of aunnd, with Kaliah the harlot. And the monster is the 
crocodile, as typical of Egypt. In Psalm Ixxxii. 10, (the Bible version, 
not the Prayer Book, ) you will aee Rahab eipMned in the margin, by 
*orEg!fpt: 
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'* Perhaps Bahab the bariot was called by the same name from the 
lapadtj of her daa, jnat as in Latin lupa, 

*' The whole Psalm in badlj translated, and, as we have it, iinintel- 
ligible. Bat it is really duoged with deep prophetical meaning. I 
cannot write more, so beiiere me, 

"Ever yours affectionately, 

*'0. Gordon. 

'^ I hope yon will have had a pleasant jonmey when yon recelTe this. 
The Greek Septnagint is much better than the English, but not good. 
As regards the general meaning, yon have divined it very correctlj." 
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LETTER LXVII. 



As I am now often asked, in private letters, the consti- 
tution of St. George's Company, and cannot, hitherto, refer, 
in answer, to any clear summary of it, 1 will try to write 
such a summary in tins number of Fors ; that it may hence- 
forward be sent to inquirers as alone Bufficiently explanatory. 

The St. George's Company is a BooieCy estahlislied to 
carry out certain charitable objects, towards which it invites, 
and thankfully will receive, help from any persons caring to 
give it, either in money, labour, or any kind of gift. But the 
Company itself consists of persons who agree in certain gen- 
eral principles of action, and objects of pursuit, and who 
can, therefore, act together in effective and constant unison. 

These objects of pursuit arc, in brief terms, the health, 
wealth, and long life of the British nation : the Company 
having thus devoted itself, in the conviction that the British 
nation Is at present unhealthy, poor, and likely to perish, as 
a power, from the face of the earth. They accordingly pro- 
pose to themselves the general mediciuing, enriching, and 
preserving in political strength, of the population of these 
islands ; they themselves numbering at present, in their 
ranks, about thirty persons, — noni) of them rich, several of 
them sick, and the leader of them, at all events, not likely to 
live long. 

Whether the nation be healthy, or in unwholesome degrada- 
tion of body and mind ; wealthy, or in continual and shame- 
ful distress ; strong, or in rapid decline of political power 
and authority, — the reader will And debated throughout the 
various contents of the preceding volumes of Fors. But 
there is one public fact, which cannot be debated — that the 
nation is in debt. And the St. George's Company do prac- 
tically make it their ^rsi, though not their principal, object, 
to bring tliat state of things to an end ; and to establish, in- 
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stead of a Nationai Debt, a National Store. (See the l*sl 
liiiu of the fifth pa^e of the tirst letter of the series, pubiiibd 
lat Janiiftry, 1871, and the eleventh, and twenty-seven tit, 
letters, throughout.) 

That very few readers of (Aw page have any notion, al this 
moment, what a National Debt is, or can conceive nhat v 
National Store should be, is one of many evil consequence! 
of the lies which, under the title of " Political Econoraj," 
have been taught by the ill-educated, and mostly dishonesi, 
comniercial men, who at present govern the press of ibc 
country. 

I liHve again and again stated the truth in both these 
matters, but must try once more to do it, emphaliwJly. 
and intelligibly. 

A 'civilized nation ''in modern Europe consists, in bro»^ 
terms, of (A) a mass of balf-taught, discontented, and moatl-J 
penniless populace, calling itself the people ; of (B) a thin 0" 
which it culls a government — meaning an apparatus forcollec^^ 
ing and spending money ; and (C) a small number of capitslist^^^ 
many of them rogues, and moat of them stupid persons, whtf^^^ 
have no idea of any object of human existence other thai:>''^^ 
money-making, gambling, or champagne-bibbing. A certait^ 
quantity of literary men, saying anything they can get paiiff 
to say, — of clergymen, saying anything they have bee* 
taught to say, — of natural philosophers, saying anything" 
that conies into their heads, — and of nobility, saying nothing' 
at all, combine in disguising the action, and perfecting the 
disorganisation, of the mass ; but with respect to practical 
business, the civilised nation consists broadly of mob, money- 
collecting machine, and capitalist. 

Now when this civilized mob wants to spend money for 
any profitless or mischievous purposes, — fireworks, illumina- 
tions, battles, driving about from place to place, or what 
not, — being itself penniless, it sets its money-collecting ma- 
chine to borrow the sum needful for these amusements from 
the civilized capitalist. 

The civilized capitalist lends the money, on condition that, 
through the money-collecting mftchiue, he may tax tho 
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civilized mob thenceforward for ever. The civilized luob 
spi-iids the money forthwith, iti gutipowder, infernal machines, 
masquerade dresses, uew boulevards, or anything else it has 
set its idiotic mind on for the moment ; and appoints its 
money-oollecting machine to collect a daily tax from its chil- 
dren, and children's children, to be paid to the capitalists 
frora whom it liad received the accommodation, thencefor- 
ward for ever. 

That is the nature of a National Debt. 
In order to understand that of a National Store, my 
readers must first consider what any store whatever, servioe- 
able to human beings, consists of. A store properly means 
a collection of useful things. Literally, it signifies only a 
quantity, or much of anything. Uut the heap of broken 
bottles which, I hear, is accumulating under the principal 
cliff of Snowdon, through the coniributions of tourists from 
the summit, is not properly to be called a store ; though a 
binfull of old wine is. Neither is a heap of cannoti-balls a 
store ;* though a heap of potatoes is. Neither is a cellar 
ful of gunpowder a store ; though a eellar full of coals is, 
A store is, for squirrels, of nuls ; for bees, of honey ; for 
I, fuel, or pretty things, such as toys or 
cated persons, of books and pictures, 
of such a store by the nation would 
no taxes to pay ; that everybody had 
)nie stuS laid by for next year ; that 
lugh, and plenty of salted pork, pickled 
s, or other conserves, in the cupboard ; 
I'els enough, and some of the biggest 
and museums ; and, of persons earing 
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And the possession 
signify, that there were 
clothes enough, and s< 
everybody had food enc 
walnuts, potted shrimp. 
that everybody had jei 
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for such things, that 
pictures as they could read 
the highest quality besides, ir 
and galleries. 

Now the wretches who have, at present, the teaching of 

• Tbey may serve for tbe ^rftnu o( the Htore, o( oonrae ;— an may the 
broken bottles, ntuck on tbe top of a wall. But tbe lock of your oup- 
bMjd U not the coateate of it 
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the people in tbeir hands, through the public press, tell tben 
that it U oot " practical " to attempt to bring about tliia suu 
of ibitiga ; — und that their goveromeiil, or money-collecting 
machine, must not buy wine, potatoes, jewels, ur piututes lur 
thein ; hut tnust buy iron plates two feet thick, guiipowder, 
and red tape. And this popular instruction is giveu, juti 
win find, iu the end, by persons who know that tliejr oauld 
not get a. percentag;e themselves, (without the public's coii> 
ing to know it,) on buying potatoes or pictures ; but can gel 
it, and a large one, on manufacturing iron, on comnntliog 
wholesale murder, or on tying up papers with red tape. 

Now the St. George's Company propose to theniselfes.— 
and, if the God they believe in, lives, will assuredly succeed 
in their proposition, — to put an end to this rascally niiJ in- 
human state of things, and bring about au honest and iiuuitn 
state of them, instead. And they have already hIusU;' 
begun the accumulation of a National Store of good md 
useful things ; by the collection and administration of which, 
they are uot themselves to derive any gain whatsoever, but 
the Nation only. 

We are, therefore, at present, as I said at first, a coinpuy 
established for a charitable purpose ; the object of charity 
being the entire body of the British nation, now payiu| 
taxes to cheating capitalists. But we hope to 
finally, in our ranks a large nui 
and to make quite a different 
ing out our company's laws, ti 
ing interests and in abrogatii 
menls. 

And the laws which we hope thus to see accepted are none 
of them new ; but have been already recommended by kll 
wise men, and practised by all truly prosperous states ; noi 
is there anything whatever now in the modes of administn- 
tion proposed ;— and especially be it noted, there is nothi 
of the present leader's fancies, in any part or character of 
the scheme — wiiich is merely the application, to our natioa- 
aily diseased thoughts and practices, of the direct precepts 
of the true sages of past time, who are every one of them ' 
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bumony concerning all that ia necessary for men to du, feel, 
tnd know. 

And we hope to establish these laws, not by violence, but 
by obeying them ourselves, to the extent of which existing 
oirourastances admit ; and so gradually showing the advan- 
tage of them, and making them acceptable to others. Not 
that, for the enforcement of some of them, (the abolition of 
all manufactures chat make the air unwholesome, for in- 
etitnce,) we shall hesitate to use the strong hand, when once 
our hands are strong. But wo shall not begin by street 
riots to throw down onr neighbour's chimneys, or break his 
machinery ; — though what we shall end in doinjf — God 
knows, uot I, — but I have my own thoughts concerning it ; 
not at present needing exposition. 

The Companions, foi- the most part, will remain exactly in 
the condition of life they held before entering the Society ; 
but they will direct all their powers, and some part of their 
revenues. In that condition, to the advance of its interests. 
We hold it shortsighted and ruinous policy to form separate 
institutions, or attempt tiie sudden establishment of new 
systems of labour. Every one of us must use the udvimtages 
he now possesses, whatever they may be, and contend with 
the difficulties arising out of his present position, gradually 
modifying it, as he can, into conformity with the laws which 
the Society desires may be ultimately observed by all its 
members. 

The first of our conditions of Companionship is Honesty. 
We are a company of honest persons, vowing to have no 
fellowship with dishonest ones. Persons who do not know 
the meaning of the word ' Honesty,' or who would in any- 
wise, for selfish convenience, tolerate any manner of clioating 
or lying, either in others or themselves, we class indiscrim- 
inately with the self-conscious rogues, for whom we have 
more respect ; and our separation from all such is to be quite 
manifest and unmistakable. We do not go into monaste- 
ries, — we seek no freedom of conscience in foreign lands, — we 
profess no severities of asceticism at home. We simply refuse 
j) have any dealings with rogues, whether at home or abroad. 
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I repeat, for this must be strictly understood ; we are a 
company of tioneat persons ; and will add to ourselves ncDe 
but persona of that quality. We, for our own part, entirely 
decline to live by pnssing bad balf-crnwns, hy selling bad 
goods, or by lying as to their relative quality. And wa 
hold only such communicstion with persons guilty of such 
practices, as we should with any other manner of thieres or 
liars. 

It will follow that anything gravely said by a Companion 
of St. George may be, without investigation, believed ; aud 
anything sold by one, without scrutiny, bought for what it 
is said to be, — of which recovery of old principles of human 
speech nnd commerce, no words can set forth the infinitude 
of beneficial consequences, when it is once brought about 
among a discernible and every day increasing body of 
persons. 

The second condition of Companionship is the resolution, 
BO far as we have ability, to earn our own living with our 
own hands, and not to allow, much less compel, other people 
to work for us : this duty being of double force, — first, as 
necessary to our own health and honour ; l>iit much more, as 
striking home at the ghastly universal crime of modern so- 
ciety, — stealing the labourer's bread from him, (making hiit 
work, that is to say, for ours, as well as his own,) and ther 
abusing and despising him for the degradation of character I 
which his perpetual toil involves;* deliberately, in many I 
oases, refusing to encourage him in economy, that we may f 
have him at our mercy to grind in the mill ; always selling J 
as much gin and beer to him as we can persuade him to switl, 
at the rale of twenty-pence for twopence' worth, {see letter J 
XXVII,,) to fill our own pockets ; and teaching him pious I 
catechisms, that we may keep him our quiet slai 

We cannot, at present, all obey this great law concerning I 
labour, however willing we may be ; for we may not, in the I 
condition of life in which we have been brought up, 

• Bee Letter XI. (November '71.) pngBR 142 to 14-"i. the most pregnant ' 
four pa^eii in Cbe entire series of tbeae lelteni ; aed compare Ifaat for | 
JtxMJaj of this jear, pp. IWI — 101, and for April, p. 170. 
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been taught uny manual labour hy which we now could mak^ 
a living. 1 inysel£, the present Master of the Society, cannot 
obey this, its second main law ; but then I arn only a make- 
shift Master, taking the place till somebody more fit for it be 
found. Sir Walter Scolt's life, in the full strengtb of it at 
Ashestiel, and early at Abbotsford, with his literary work 
done by ten, or at latest twelve, in the morning; and the 
rest of the day spent in useful work with Tom Purdie in his 
woods, is a model of wise moral management of mind and 
body, for men of true liieraiy power ; but I had neither the 
country training of body, nor have the natural strengtb of 
brain, which can reach this ideal in anywise. Sir Walter 
wrote as a stream flows ; but I do all my brain-work like a 
wrung sponge, and am tired out, and good for nothing, after 
open air, farm-bred, and playing 
)oor little Cockney wretch, play- 
ery, with a bunch of keys. I do 
'hat ought to be ; and that is all 
lid fain, at this mo- 
be cutting the dead 
t of my wood, or learning to build a dry stone wall 
under my good mason, Mr. Usher, than writing these insti- 
tutes of St. George ; but the institutes are needed, and must 
be written by me, since there is nobody else to write them. 
Any one, therefore, may be a Companion of St. George 
who sincerely does what they can, to make themselves useful, 
and earn their daily bread by their own labour : and soma 
forms of intellectual or artistic labour, inconsistent (as a 
musician's) with other manual labour, are accepted by the 
Society as useful ; provided they be truly undertaken for the 
good and help of all ; and that the intellectual labourer ask 
no more pay than any other workman. A scholar can gen- 
erally live on less food than a ploughman, and there is no 
conceivable reason why he should have more.* And if he he 

* A^in, I have more tayteit — but thnt is beuause 1 have been ill- 
bred ; aud 1 shall be moat thankful to take less, as soon as other people 
cease to he paid for doing nothing. People cry ont upon toe for oskipg 
tea abillingH for a jear's Fors ; bat never object to Mr, Barber's pajiog 
Vou IIL— 16 
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a falsc'iiesrted schobir, or a. bad pointer or fiddler, there is 
infinite reason wiiy he should have leas. My readers may 
have been surprised at the instant and eag;er assertion, as of 
a leading principle, in the first of these letters, (January '71,) 
that people cannot live by art. But I spoke swiftly, because 
the attempt so to live is among the worst possible ways they 
can take of injurious begging. There are a few, a very few 
persons born in each generation, whose words are worth hear- 
ing ; whose art is worth seeing. These born few will preach, 
or sing, or paint, in spite of you ; they will starve like grass- 
hoppers, rather than stop singing ; and even if you don't 
choose to listen, it is charitable to throw them some crumbs 
to keep them alive. But tiie people who take to writing or 
painting as a means of livelihood, because they think it gen- 
teel, are just by so much more contemptible than common 
beggars, in that they are noisy and offensive beggars. I am 
quite willing to pay for keeping our poor vagabonds in the 
workhouse ; but not to pay them for grinding organs outside 
my door, defacing the streets with bills and caricatures, 
tempting young girls to read rubbishy novels, or deceiving 
the whole nation to its ruin. In a thousand leagues square of 
dirtily printed falsehood, every morning at breakfast. What- 
ever in literature, art, or religion, is done for money, is 
poisonous itself; and doubly deadly, in preventing the hear- 
ing or seeing of the noble literature and art which have been 
done for love and truth. If people cannot make their bread 
by honest labour, let them at least make no noise about the 
streets ; but hold their tongues, and hold out their idle hands 
humbly ; and they shall be fed kindly, 

Tiien the third condition of Companionship is, that, after 
we have done as much manual work as will earn our food, we 
all of us discipline ourselves, our children, and any one else 
willing to be taught, in all the branches of honourable knowl- 
edge and graceful art attainable by us. Having honestly 
obtained our meat and drink, and having sufficiently eaten 
and drunken, we proceed, during the rest of the dav, to seek 
his clerk a ^inea for opening his ntinly door to me Rts times, chnrgliig 
the same to St. George's aooount, (See Fui-t of April, pii. 188, IB7, 18a) 
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after things better tliaii meat and drink ; and to provide for 
the nobler necessities of what, Jn ancient days, Lnglislimen 
used lo call ibeir souls. 



To tbia end, we sliull, at 
>uch churches and sehoob 
as, and dilTuso the love u 



e increase in numbers, establish 
1 may beat guide religious feel- 
oujid learning and prudent art. 



And when 1 set myself hrat to the work of fonnicig the So- 
ciety, I was induced lo do so chiefly by the consciousness 
that the balanced unison of artistic sensibility witli scientific 
faculty, which enabled me at once to love Giotlo, and learn 
from Galileo, gave me singular advantages for a work of this 
kind. More particularly, the course of study through which, 
after being trained in the severest schools of Pro 
vinily, 1 became acquainted with the mythology c 
and legends of Rome, in their most vivid power over the be- 
lieving minds of botii nations, permits nie now to accept with 
freedom and respect the concurrence of a wider range of per- 
s holding different views on religious subjects, than any 
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feel hin 
duty, a 
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present day, in England, would 
! in the hope of reconciling to a common 
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choolboyt 



schoolgirl need be taught. In these three grammars, (Deu- 
calion, Pruaerpina, and Love's Meinie,\) I shall accejii every 
aid that sensible and earnest men of science can spare me, 
towards the task of popular education : and I hope to keep 
thankful records of the names of the persons who are mak- 
ing true discoveries in any of these s 
of such discovery, which shall be i 

* See Port for .ronuntj of this yt-nr. pp 109, 1 
t Tbis book I ehall extend, it time b< 
posed form into B jiarailel one wiih the 
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a far as they extend. I hope &I30 to be able to clio 
[i some degree provide, a body of popular li 



of en- 



ome of the most precious 
ilh the help of my frieii'is, 



tirely serviceable quality. Of s 
books needed, I am preparing, < 
new editions, for a 1 
libraries. 

If I have powers fitted for this task, (and I should not 
have attempted it but in conviction that I hare,) they are 
owing mainly to this one condition of my life, that, from 
my youth up, I have been seeking the fame, and honouring 
the work, of others ; — nerer my own. 1 first was driven 
into literature that I might defend the fame of Turner; , 
since that day 1 have been'explaiuing the power, or prt 
claiming the praise, of Tintoret, — of Luini, — of Carpacc" 
of Botticelli, — of Carlyle; — never thinking for an instant o 
myself : and sacrificing what Hitle fuculty, and large pleas* ^a^^. 
ure, I had in painting, either from nature or noble art, thati*^,^^ 
if possible, I might bring others to see what 1 rejoiced iir~-v a 
and understand what I had deciphered, There has bi.-e -^^^kk 
no heroism in this, nor virtue ; — but only, as far as I ai:^ _i,j 
myself concerned, quaint ordering of Fate ; but the resu_^c_iji 
is, that 1 have al last obtained an instinct of impartial e 
reverent judgment, which sternly fits me for this final wor 
to which, if to anything, I was appointed. 

And for the right doing of it, and for all future work 
the same kind, requiring to bo done for the Society by otfc: 
persona, it is absolutely needful that the person oharg 
with it should be implicitly trusted, and accuratelv obej 'ed 
by the Companions, in all matters necessary to the work>sK_a^ 
of the Society. He cannot lose his time in contention or 

persuasion ; he must act undisturbedly, or his mind will ^^not 
suffice for its toil ; and with concurrence of all the Sociec^/' 
power, or half their power will be wasted, and the nl^ oI> 
perverted, by hesitation and opposition. Ilia authority (» "^w 
them must correspond precisely, in the war against the p»*"" 
erty and viae of the State, to that of a Roman Dictator, <i 
his war against its external enemies. 

Of a Roman 'Dictator^ I say, observe : not a Roman Ei»- 
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ptror/ It is not the command of private will, but the dio- 
tatioD of necessary law, whicii the Society obeys : — only, 
the obedience must be absolute, and without question ; 
faithful to the uttermost, — thai is to say, trusting to the 
uttermost. The practice of faith and obedience to some of 
our fellow-creatures is the alphabet by which we learn the 
higher obeilienca to heaven ; and it is not only needful to 
the prosperity of all noble united action, but essential to 
the happiness of all noble living spirits. 

I have not, in my past letters, much noticed this condition 
ot the Society's work ; because its explanation will involve 
that of our religious creed to the full ; and its enforcement 
must be in the very teeth of the mad-dog's creed of modern- 
ism, " I will not be dictated to," which contains the essence 
of all diabolical error. For, in sum, the mora] scale is raised 
exactly according to the degree and motive of obedience. 
To be disobedient through temptation, is human sin ; but 
to be disobedient for the sake of disobedience, fiendish sin. 
To be obedient for the sake of success in conduct, is human 
virtue ; but to be obedient for the sake of obedience, an- 
gelic virtue. 

The constitution of the Society is to be, therefore, that of 
an aristocracy electing an absolute chief, (as the Senate of 
Rome their Dictator, or the Senate of Venice their Doge,) 
who is to be entirely responsible for the conduct of the So- 
ciety's affairs ; to appoint its principal officers, and to grant 
or refuse admission to candidates for Companionship. But 
he is liable to deposition at any moment, by a vote of the 
majority of the Companions ; and is to have no control over 
the property of the Society, but through the Trustees in 
whom that property is vested, 

And now, for farther explanation of the details of our 
constitution and design, 1 must refer the reader to the l-hrs 
for March of this year ; and, if he desires to pursue his in- 
quiry, to the 8lh, 9th, lllh, l?th. and 19th Letters of the 
previous series. These state clearly what we propose to do, 
and how : but, for defence of our principles, the entire 
series of Letters must be studied ; and that with quiet at- 
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r grotesqu 



ess And 



: absolute truths 
lodified by disguises 



not a word of them h&s been written but with pUN 
pose. Some pArts of the plan are confessedly uiiexpiaineil, 
and others obscurely hinted at ; nor do I choose to say how 
much of this indistinctness has been iiitciitionai. But I am 
well assured that if any patient and candid person cures tn 
understand the book, and master its contents, he may do so 
with iess pains than would be required for the reading of snv 
ordinary philosophical treatise on equally important subjects. 

Onlv readers should be clearly aware of one peculiuriiv iii 
the manner of my writing in J^s, which might otherwise 
much mislead them : — namely, that if they will enclose in 
brackets with their pen, passages of evident irony, all the 
rest of the book is written with abaol 
literalness of meaning. The violence, 
of. a statement may seem as if I were 
comes mainly of my endeavour to bring 
out into pure crystalline structure, uni 
of custom, or obscurity of language ; for the result of thi 
process is continually to reduce the facts into a form s< 
trary, if theoretical, to our ordinary impressions, a 
contrary, if moral, to our ordinary practice, that the straight ^ 
forward statement of them looks like a jest. But every si ~ 
apparent jest will be found, if you think of it, a pure, r 
dreadful, and utterly imperious, veracity. 

With this understanding, the following series of aphorii 
contain the gist of the book, and may serve to facilitate thi 
arrangement of its incidental ni 

1. Any form of government will work, provided the go" -• 
ernors are real, and the people obey them ; and i 
work, if the governors are uureal, or the people disobedieiE 
If you mean to have logs for kings, no quantitv of liberty 
choiee of the wood will be of any profit to you :— 
the wisest or best governor be able to serve you, it v 

to discuss his orders instead of obeying them. Read ca:= jb- 

fully on this matter Letter XIII., pp. 17G and 177. 

2. The first duty of government is to see that the peo'^Ffe 
have food, fuel, and clothes. The second, that they h^ yo 
means of moral and intellectual education. 
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3. Food, fuel, and clothes can only be ^t out of the 
ground, or sea, bj muscular labour ; and no man has any 
business to h&ve any, unless he has done, if able, the muscular 
nork necessary to produce his portion, or to render, (as the 
labour of a surgeon or physician renders,) equivalent benefit 
to life. It indeed saves botli toil and time that one man 
should dig, another bake, and another tan ; but the digger, 
baker, and tanner are alike bound to do their equitl day's 
duty ; and the business of the government is to see that they 
have done it, before it gives any one of them their dinner, 

4. While the daily teaching of God's truth, doing of His 
Justice, and heroic bearing of His sword, are to be required 
of every human soul according to its ability, the mercenary 
professions of preaching, law-giving, and fighting must bo 
entirely abolished. 

5. Scholars, painters, and musicians, may be advisedly 
kept, on due pittance, to instruct or amuse the labourer after, 
or at, his work ; provided the duty be severely restricted to 
those who have high special gifts of voice, touch, and imagi^ 
nation;* and that the possessors of these melodious lips, 
light 'fingered hands, and lively brains, do resolutely undergo 
the normal discipline necessary to ensure their skill ; the 
people whom they are to please, understanding, always, that 
they cannot employ these tricksy artists without working 
double-tides themselves, to provide them with beef and a!e, 

G. The duty of the government, as regards the distribution 
of its work, is to attend first to the wants of the most neces- 
sitous ; therefore, to take particular charge of the back 
streets of every town ; leaving the fine ones, more or less, 
according to their finery, to take care of themselves. And 
it is the duty of magistrates, and other persons in authority, 
but especially of all bishops, to know thoroughly the num- 
bers, means of subsistence, and modes of life of the poorest 
persons in the commuuity, and to be sure that t/iei/ at least 



I 



^^_^he public UieutieB, 



fixeil, before graiiting license of exliibitlou, i 
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I sod comfortable ; for if poor persons be not 
virtuous, after all the wholesome discipline of poverj, wh&t 
must bti the state of the rich, under their perilous trials and 
temptations ? • — but, on the other hand, if the poor are made 
comfortable and good, the rich hsve a. fair chance of entering 
the kingdom of heaven also, if they choose to live honour- 
ably and decently. 

7. Since all are to be made to labour for their living, and 
it is not possible to labour without materials and tools, these 
must be provided by the government, for all persons, in the 
necessary quantities. If bricks are to be made, clay and 
straw must be provided ; if sheep are to be kept, grass ; if 
coats are to be made, cloth ; if oakum to be picked, oakum. 
All these raw materials, with the tools for working them, 
must be provided by ihe government, at first, free of cost to 
tlie labourer, the value of them being returned to them as 
tlie first-fruits of his toil ; and no pawnbrokers or usurers may 
be allowed to live by lending sea to fishermen, air to fowlers, 
land to farmers, crooks to shepherds, or bellows to smiths. 

&. When the lands and seas belonging to any nation arc all 
properly divided, cultivated, and fished, its population can- 
not be increased, except bj importing food in exchange 
for useless articles, — that is to say, by living as the toy- 
manufacturers of some independent nation, whicli can both 
feed itself, and afford to buy toys besides. But no nation 
can long esist in this servile state. It must either emigrate, 
and form colonies to assist in cultivating the land which 

* Here is just an iostiuice at what might ut first seeni to be a jest ; 
but ia a serious aud nLiaitthtforwanl □oral Inry from .be eternal ]y true 
faal atuted by ■'^t. Timothy : >' They Chat will bo rich full inLo temptn- 
tatioD aud a anare, and into mBny (noligh lusts, which drown mcu in 
dastmotion and perdition; ' aud by Horaoe : 

" Quanto quieque aibi plura negaverit 
AbDiaplnmferet." 
The posEage might at tirst be thought incoDRtxtent with what ia said 
aJxive of the 'degradatiaa' nhich perpetual toil involves. But toil and 
poverty are two different things. Poverty ennobles, and saonres ; toil 
d^radea, and endnngere. We are all bonnd to fulfil aal taak : bat 
ba|)py only if we can also enter iuto our rout. 
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feeds it, or become entirely slavish and debased. The mo- 
ment any nation begins to import food,* its political power 
and moral worth are euded. 

9, All the food, clothing, and fuel required by men can 
be produced by the labour of their own arms on the earth 
and sea ; all food is appointed to be so produced, and must 
be so produced at their peril. If instead of taking the 
quantity of exercise made necessary to their bodies by God, 
in the work appointed by God, they take it in hunting or 
Bhootiiig, they become ignorant, irreligious, and finally in- 
sane, and seek to live by fighting aa well as by hunting ; 
whence the type of Nimrod in the circle of the Hell-towers, 
which I desired you to study in Dante. If they do not take 
exercise at all, tbey become sensual, and insane in worse 
ways. And it is physically impossible tliat true religioug 
knowledye, or pure morality, should exist among any classes 
of a nation who do not work leilh their hands for Uieir 
breads Head Letter XI. carefully. 

10. The use of machinery f in agriculture throws a cer- 
tain number of persons out of wholesome employment, who 
must thenceforward either do nothing or mischief. The use 
of machinery in art destroys the national intellect ; and, 
finally, renders all luxury impossible. All machinery needful 
in ordinary life to supplement human or animal labour may 
be moved by wind or water ; while steam, or any mode of 
Aeae-poirer, may only be employed justifiably under extreme 

* It maj olwaj^ import such food aa its climnte cannot prodnce, 
In exchange fur suob food aa it can ; it mu; bu; ncangeB witb com, or 
pepper with cheeae. But not with iirticleH that do not support life. 
Separata eitiei may houonrably produce saleable art; Limogw ita 
enamel. Sheffield its whittle; but a nalio't luunt not lire on enamel ui 

whittlSB. 

f Foolish people are continuBllj quibbliag and Btnpef jiog theiuaelves 
abont the word 'machine.' Itrielly, any instrument is a machine bo 
far aa ita action is, in any portioulBr, or moment, beyond the control of 
the haman hand. A violin, a |)oncil, and plough, are tools, not mn- 
cliiueH. A grinding or^on. or a windmill, in a machine, not a tool : often 
the two are combined ; thus a lathe ia a machine, and the workmau'a 
obisel, Q«ed at it, a tool. 
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or special conditions of need ; u for speed on main lines of 
communicatioij, and for raiaiiig water from great depths, ot 
otlier such work bevond human strength, 

11. Mo true luxury, wealth, or religion Is possible to dirty 
persons ; nor is it decent or human to attempt to compass 
any temporal prosperity whatever by the aacrifioe of cleanli- 
ness. The speedy abolition of all abolishable 61th is the first 
process of education ;* the principles of which I state in 
the second group of aphorisms following. 

13. All education must be moral first ; intellectual sec- 
ondarily. Intellectual, before — {much more without) — moral 
education, is, in completeness, impossible; and in incom- 
pleteness, a calamity, 

Vi. Moral education begins in making the creature to 
be educated, clean, and obedient. This must be done 
tburougiily, and at any cost, and with any kind of compul- 
sion rendered necessarv by the nature of the animal, be it 
dog, child, or man. 

14. Moral education consists next in making the creature 
practically serviceable to other creatures, according to the 
nature and extent of its own capacities ; taking care that 
these be healthily developed in such service. It may be a 
question how long, ami to what extent, boys and girls of 
6ne race may be allowed to run in the paddock before they 
are broken ; but assuredly the sooner they are put to such 
work as they are able for, the better.f Moral education is 
gummed when the creature has been made to do its work 
with delight, and thoroughly ; but this cannot be until some 
degree of intellectual education has been given also, 

15. Intellectual education consists in giving the creature 
the faculties of admiration, hope, and love. 

* The gbostly squalor of the once love!; Selds of Dolwich, tmnpled 
into mud, and strewn with raga and paper 'oy the Qlthj LoDdoa popula- 
tion, bred in eigar smoke, which ia attracted bj the Crystal Polaoe, 
would aloue aeutralize all postdble geDtlemaul; education in the di»- 
triet. 

\ See an entirely admiiable paper on school-aports, in Tht Worid lot 
I'abruar)' of thia year. 
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These are to be taught by the study of beautiful Nature ; 
the sight and history of tioble persons ; and the setting forth 
of noble objects of action. 

16. Since all noble persons hitherto existent in tlie world 
have trusted in the government of it by a supreme Spirit, 
and in that trust, or faith, have performed all their great 
actions, the history of these persona will finally mean the 
history of their faith ; and the sum of intellectual education 
will be the separation of what is inhuman, in sucii faiths, 
and therefore perishing, from what ia human, and, for human 
creatures, eternally true. 

These sixteen aphorisms contain, as plainly as t can speak 
it, the substance of what I have hitherto taught, and am 
now purposed to enforce practice of, as far as 1 am able. It 
is no business of mine to think about possibilities ; — any 
day, any moment, may raise up some one to take the carrying 
forward of the plan out of my hands, or to furnish me with 
larger means of prosecuting it ; meantime, neither hastening 
nor slackening, 1 shall go on doing what I can, with the 
people, few or many, who are ready to help me. 

Such help, (to conclude with what simplest practical di- 
) may be given me by any persons interested 
mainly by sending me money ; secondly, by 
much as they agree with of the directions for 
^iven in Pari ; and thirdly, by promulgating 
ir such principles. If they wish to do more 
become actual members of the Company, 
3 me, giving a short and clear account of 
their past lives, and present circumstances. I then examine 
them on such points as seem to nie necessary ; and if 1 ac- 
cept them, I inscribe their names in the roll, at Corpus 
Christi College, with two of our masters for witnesses. 
This roll of the Company is written, hitherto, on the blank 
leaves of an eleventh-century MS. of the Gospels, always 
kept in my rooms ; and would enable the Trustees, in case of 
my death, at once to consult the Companions respecting the 
disposition of the Society's properly. As to the legal ten- 
ure of that property, 1 have taken counsel with my lawyer- 
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friends till I am tired ; and, as will be seen by the statement 
in the first page of the Correspondence, I purpose hencefor- 
ward to leave all such legal arrangements to the discretion 
of the Companions themselves. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I. AffttitB of the Company. 

The new purcbiLsos of land round oor little 
been made at rather under thun over the 
the district ; and (be; will eoablo me. ai 
the rooms of tbe mnBeum under skylight 
want to h«j ai 
it at ber band. 
254, by c 



get 



at Sfasffield hftve 
larket price of land in 
funds, to extend 
»,-i«h. I did not 



tor 

; bnt For* giving me the opportunity, I nmst take 
Oar cash accounts will in future bedruwa np as on p. 
mponion, Mr. Rydin^js, to whom all •jueetiona, correc- 
tions, etc.. are to be sent, and all BubBcriptions under fifty pounds. 

[For Cash Account, see next page (354),] 

Tbs following letter from Messrs. Tarrant will be seen to be in reply 
to mine of the 6th Jnne. printed in la^t Fors. From the tone of it. ax 
well as from careful examination of my legal friends, I perceive that it 
i« out of ray power to give tbe Company a legal status, aoconjing to 
the present law of England, unless it be permitted to gather dividends 
tor itisetf. instead of store for the nation, and to put its affnils in tbe 
hands of a. number of persons who know nothing about them, instead 
of in the hands of one person who is accjuainteil with them. 

Under thene circumstances. I uousider it to be beat Ihnt the Com- 
panions sbonld settle their own legal statos with tbe lawyers ; and this 
tbe more, as I do not choose co run the Society into farther expense by 
the continnnnce of correspondence between these legal gentlemen and 
tne without the slightest chance of either party erer nnderxtanding tbe 
other. Accordingly, I hereby authorize Mr. Robert Somervell, of Ha- 
lelthwoite. Windermere, tocollecttho opinions of tbe other Companions, 
(a list of whom I have put in his hands. > and to set in their name, bh 
they shall direct him, res)iecting the I«nure of t^e Company's landx 
and property, now and in future. And I hereby hold myself quit o( all 
responsibility touching suah tenure, maintaining simply the rifjht of 
Uie Master of the Company to direct their current expenditures. 

" He ST. GEORGE'S COMPANY. 

" 2, Bo.vu CooRT. Walbrook, London, 

"■■•iUf May. 187B. 

"DearSir,— We have carefully considered the points raised in your 

letter to ns of the (tth inst . and have also consulted Mr. Barber upon 

them, and with reference thereto wa advise you that the law stands 

■hortly thns : — by the 13th Elii., o. 5, a voluntaiy settlement of raal oi 
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penoani estate will be void 
BettJor. Qpon bis gbonrin); ai 
bu oreditore ; and Huoh an iu 
The Baokruptc; Act 1»(19 ( 
■triugeut proviaioD wher 



and mny be set anidc by a creditor of tha 
latent on the part of the nettJor to defraud 
^u t may be inferred from tbe uiruumstanoei. 
J aud ^ Vict., D. 71) ooataitu a still more 
I voliutlBjry lettlor is a trader. These m 



liabilities and riaka wbicb your uBgociatiun oaunoc avoid ; bat thej a 
mole imBgianry ttum real, a» the douoru of land to the Compauy ore 
not likely tu make a voluntary gift for tbe purposeof defenting thfir 
oreditora. By the 37th Eliz., o. 4, a voluntary gift or settlement of 
real estate, unless it be in favour of a charity, will bo avoided by a sab- 
■equeut bondJiiU sole foi value, even though the purchaser have notice 
of the voluntary ftettlement. Thin, too, is an ordioBry risk from wbich 
you oannot eac«pe, unless you ale williog to submit to the jurisdiction 
of the Charity Conimiaaioneis. It does not often liappsn that a person 
who has made a volautary settlement of real estate seek.* to stultify bia 
own act by a gubseqaent eale of tbe same estate, but the payment of ■ 
smEdl coDHideration, or cvuu matter ex poat faelo, would preveut the 
deed being voluatary, nnd the risk is not a very serious one. 

"We do not recollect Mr. Bakec's name, and vie find no mention of It 
in any of your letters to us . we tbinli yoa most have meant Mr. 'I'olbot, 
with whose solioitoTS we were in comma nicati on as to some cottages 
and land, and it was arranged that that matter should staucl over until 
the St. George's Compauj- was constituted. 

" Ajt to the writing out of the memorandum and rules for signature 
of the Comjianiona — the case is this ; yon receive donations from people 
who give them to you on the faith of a certain subeine of yours being 
duly carried out ; it is therefore nBcessary that the leading laatures of 
that scheme should be reduced to writing, iu eider that there may be 
no raisunderstanding between the givers and receivers of these dona- 
tions BB to the objects to which they are devoted. The Hignatures of 
the Companions ore a feature of your published scheme, and in addi- 
tion will be useful to show who are tbe acknowledged Companions 
having a direct interest in it—the right to elect and control tbe action 
of the Master, elect Tmsl«es, etc., etc. ; and tbe signntures will be tbe 
evidence ot the deliberate submiHsiou of the CompaaionB to L>e bound 
by the rales to which they subscribe their nauios. 

"But all this will not make the St. George's Company other than o 
volnntary asaociation cf peiHons which the hiw will not recognlxe as a 
corporation. 

" The Companions of St. George will be capable of holding land, but 
not as tbe St. Georj^'s Company, — that is, not as a cor|)oration. Land 
mnst be held by or for them a^ indiriduals. You may have a piece of 
land iMnveyed to. say two hundred Compunions ; naming each of them ; 
but for tbe sake of convenience you would have it conveyed to two or 
three who should hold it upon trust fur the Companions generally. 

'■ Yon can only obtain the oountenonpo and supervision of the law for 
your Company on certain conditions, and when yon came to us we were 
careful toeirpbun this to yon. You at once lold us the conditions would 
not do for your Company, therefore we have bad to do the be^t we could 
for yon. treating your Company as an assooiation without Ihe counto- 
nanoe and su|>ervision of the law. 

" Forgive ax for quotiuc from a letter of yours to us of the 27th May, 
19TC. ' Mr. Barber's notioa is the popular one of a Mob of Directors. 
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But St. George's Compiuiy mtiBt have only one Master. They may dis- 
miss him at their pleanurp. but they raust not bothvr him. I am going 
to druw up a form myseir, ajiA Bubinit it to Mr llart>er (or criticism 
Bod completion.' We think yon may rest mcialied with malMra ax 
they ate. We remain, dear Sir, 

■■ YoDiB very truly. 

" Tak&ant & Hacebbll. 
' ' John Ruskin . Esq. 

"Itrantwood, CoaiatoD, Lanoaahire." 

II. Affairs of the Uwter. 

S. *. d. 
Bttlauce, May I6th 1336 19 1 



May 17. a. SfGaars. WeldoQ and Inglis S3 

b. Mr. Stowe. Gnmberwell Qreen 110 

Warren and Jones 31 19 

Juim 1. e. Aunie BrJokland 10 

8. d. Fumitnre at new Lodge 300 

Downs 44 

8. Kate 50 

£400 <l 



O and h. The (iniC of these biits is for a eeiiUkiu jooket ; Che second 
for n gold and iwarl frame to a mioiature. Itespectiug my need (ot 
these articles, I have more to Bay when my leutnrc on Jewels can he 
got published ; it is Bne weather just now. uml I can't see to it. 

c. Id 1871, in one of my walks at Abingdon, sea Foi-m, Letters IV. 
andTI.,)! saw some ragged childrao playing hy the rosdaideon tbe 
bonk of a ditch, nnd gathering what buttercups they could find. 
Watching thuni a little while. I at last onked what they were doing, 
' This la my garden.' answered a littlr^ girl about nine years old. 'Well, 
but gardens ought to bo of use; this is only full of buttercups. Why 
don't you plant some strawberries iu it? ' 'I have none to plant.' ' If 
you hod a little garden ot your own, and «nae to plant, would you take 
care ot them ? ' ' That 1 would',' Thereupon I told her to come and 
oak tor me at the Crown and Thistle, and with my good landlady, Mrs. 
Wonnacott's help, rented a tiny piece ot ground for her. Her father 
and mother have since died ; and her brothers and aisters ifonr. in nil.) 
tua in the fnion, at Abingdon. 1 did not like tn let this child go there 
too ; so Pve sent her to learn shepherding at a kindly shepherd's ; close 
to Arundel, on the farm of tbe friend whose son (with perhaps a little 
help from his sister) took me out fozhanting ; and examined the suail- 
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■hella for me. This ten pounds is for har board, etc., till she cau be 
made nsebil. 

d. I had settled tay servant Orawle;, with bis wife and his three 
cbildren, in a good hoiuie here at my gate. Ha spent his savings in 
(urnlBbing it, in a rauch more costly manner than I thought quit* 
proper; but, Ibat. (as I theo Happoaed,) was liis aSaic, more thiui mine. 
His wife died lost year : and now both he and I think ha will be more 
□seful to me at Oxford than Coniston. So I send him to Oxford, ^but 
have to pay him for hia house- furniture, which in very provoking and 
tdipi'ome, and the kind of expense one does not oaloalata on. The 
onrioos troublesomeness of Fors to me in ail bnEinesB matters has 
alwayn been one of the moat groteaquo conditions of my life. Tha 
names of Warren and Jones appear for the last time in my ucconnts, 
for I have had to give up my tea-shop, owing Co the (too surely mortal) 
illness of my active old servant. Harriet Tuvey, — a great grief to me, 
no less than an utter atop to my plans in London. 

III. I somewhat regret, for my friend's sake, that he deairea mn to 
print Che eubjoiniid letter in its entirety, if at all. I matt print hia 
answer to my question abont Usarj, for which I am heartily grateful to 
him. for reference in next Fort ; and can only therefore do as be bids 
me with the rent, which he has written more hoEtilj than is hia habic. 
What answer it seems lo me to need will be found in the attached notes. 

" Dear Mr. Buskin. — It did not need your kind iettera by the post to 
MMure me chat the rebuke pronounced on me by Fun in June was 
meant in Ibe most friendly spirit — for my good and Chat of all men. 
Fori set me thinking, and. as you nrged me to soy what 1 thought. I 
bt^n to write you a letter, partly to abow that I am not so repn!- 
sive a person as yon paint, (a.) or at least Cfaat it ia not the fault of 
Comte if I am; partly to show that, whilst agreeing with you very 
mnch about modem life. I find other reoaona fur trusting that the world 
as a whole improves. I owe yoii, and the ^e owes you. profound grati- 
tude for much noble teaching ; and it Is very sad to mo to find you re- 
viling (ftl other teachers to whom we owe mncli, and who kuow a 
thoosand things about which yon have told us nothing-. And indis' 
criminate abiise of all that the human race has now become, wounds 
my Ear as if 1 beard one cursing our own fathers and molbera, brotbera 
and sisters. If you believe that "the entire aystflm of modern life Is 
corrupted with the (jhastliest forms of injustice and tintmtb,' 1 winder 
thatyoa believe in Qod, or any fucure. in etfoit at oil, or in anything 
but despiur. i^| 

" Bat my letter to you grew at last to snch a length that I mnst find 
for it another place, and yon or any reader of Forii who may take tha 
trouble to look, may see what I wish to put to you in the FurtnigRt/g 
Iterieif' I wanted especially to point out that the impression you have 
conveyed about Comte and his teaching is almost exactly the oontrniy 
of the truth. You speak ns if Comte were a physiologiHt. {it) moBLly 
oocnpied with frogs and lice, whereas he is mostly occupied wiUi 
Vol, III,— 17 
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history, moralit}'. and religion ; u if he inBiited on tlie origin ot maa 
from (.he protozoa. whereoB no Que baa more eameetly rejiudiated such 
BpeculuUooB ; BH if h« claimed polilioal aud public careera for nomeu, 
whereas no one biu said more Hgainat everything of the kind : as if ha 
looked on luoilem industrial and aodoJ life with admiration, whereas he 
preaches a legenenition of oar lives far more Bcarcbing thou any which 
you evua coatemplate; lastly, you apeak of him and his atadeute u if 
they were forbidden all Hympaithy with the spirit ot ages past, wheieaa 
the reverence which Comte has expnmed for the Middle Age at iU beat, 
its religion, its chivalry, its poetry, and iU art, far exaeeds in deptli and 
completeness of spiritiial inaigbteven all the fine tblnga which yon jonr- 
■elf have taught us. 

" Now I aak you. who lova the very soul of truth, to repair an in- 
justice which you have done in representing Comte (c) ta teach quite 
the contr.iry of what you will find, if you turn to his books, that be does 
teach. I give a, trifltog instance. You write as if it were sheer im- 
peTtiuence in mc. s student of positivism, {fl to allude to a mediievol 
building or epeok of a tracery. Now the truth is that some of Comte*s 
pTofoandcsl thoughta rohite to the moral and xpiritual meaning of these 
WLcred relics ; and for iny own part, though I knine nothing of this matter. 
Bome of the best aeaeons of my life hare been given to companionship 
with these most sublime monuments, and study of the 'writing on the 
wall,'— or all that men have spared. 

'■I soy nothing about olbora whoso views you may wish to oinss nnder 
the general title ' Evolution, ' or of a lady whom I am aorry to see you 
speak of as 'Cobbe.' I have never shared all the opinions of those to 
whom you allude, and they are not followers of Comte. I ahull say 
nothing about them; though I should like to know on what gronnds 
you think yourself entitled to ooll Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mi. John 
Stuart Mill — geese, (pi The letter nddrensed to roe in Fort has refer- 
ence to PoBitivism. or It should have been addressed to some one el»e ; 
and I assure you that every one of the doctrines which you ascribe to 
Positivists ace not held by them at all. bat quite the contrary are held. 

"Whether the world is wholly wone than it was of old, is a very big 
matter on whioh I cannot now enter. I do not think it can be settled 
by statutes, old MSd., or hits from the poets. Tbonght and life are 
very wide; and I will linten to the Judgment only of these who have 
patiently weighed the wh"li! of boih, {h) The grandest times of ait ore 
often those of especial vilen ess in life and society; and the grandest 
times of one art are Homctimas those of utter decadcnoe in another art. 
even in the same people and place. When the Theseus was oarred, 
Aristophanes gives na the domestic and public life of the Atheniana, and 
it baa its dork side. Titian was the contemporary of PaUndio. and also 
of Philip II.; Milton of Sir Peter Leiy and Louis XIV. ; so too were 
Each and Moiart coo temporaries of Greuie and Louis XT. I don t 
quite nee what is t« be made of these violent oontrosts And by the 
way, I wiah you would work out tot us the bearing of musical art on 
the social and moral life ot various ages. It always seemed to me you 
omitted music. 

" Now I will try to answer your qnestions of law about Usury There 
is no such thing as usury in law at all, — that is to say, there is no rate 
of interest above whioh the lending of money is orirainal or unlawful 
Br THE 17 AMD la Vict., c, »0, (pabbbd ih 1854,) ■■.- 
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. BB KKPEALKD." (Caps. minB. ) There 
oourCa of low interfttre in bargBiiiH which 
■Gem to cuetn unlmr or unreHaonable. llu^ tbey all aiisci out nt Che 
*p«eial r^ilioiit at the parCieH. and it would toke a volume to tell j'oa 
what theae maf be. For more than tweat; yeoni, as 1 suppose eveiy 
one kaowB who resda a newspaper, there has been known to tbe law no 
lawful rale of intereHC wbioh it in puuiabable to exoeed. 1 cimuot im- 
Bgine for what end you ask me the queation. Lawjers do not make Iha 
hiw, be it good or bad; tbey follow it like policemen or soldiers who 
obey orders. 

" 1 leserva what f Ise I have to say. I am Rare all that you write to 
me comes from you in the most friendly feeliug, as believe me does 
from me all that I write to you. Your fW* filla rae with melnucholj 
each lima I read it. For it reminds me how many of those to whom 
we might look to bring more order, patience, and faith into the world, 
are occupied iu setting ub against one another, in making us rebels 
against oar C&thera, and all that they have done for us and tangbt us. 
" Ever gratefully and moat sincerely yours, 

"Frbderic Harbison. " 



a. 1 believe there la 
opportunity of 
What reproach tli 
■ilantly. 

b. To "revile' 



:i other friend, with whor 



I have had so brief 
1 I do Mr. Harrison. 
t, I must submit to 



1 English, to vilify under Che in- 
flaence ot postrion. It is not an enpreasion whiah my friend could bava 
B»ed, except Choughtleaaly. of any words of mine, utCered of any person 

i; I do not 'believe,' — I know, Chat the entire system of modem life 
is thus corrupted. But I have long learned to believe in God, without 
expecting Uim to manage everything as I think proper ; and I have no 
oocasion for belief in effort, so long as I know tbe duty of it. 

d. where, and when ? 

e. The only word I have applied to Comte, lu my whole letter, ia 
"unique." For Che justioe of which epithet 1 trusted my friend's re- 
port of him, I have never read a word be has written, — never heard 
anything about bim that interested me.— and never represented, or mis- 
represented, him, in any manner whatsoever. When I said 'physiolo- 
gists,' I meant physiologists ; and no more thought of Comte than of 

/. I did not write to my friend as a ' studant of Positivism,' for I 
have no idea what positivism means. I wrote to him as an aasertor, in 
the paper 1 was readmg, of the splendour of Evolution ; and therefore 
ventured to imply, not tJiat it was an impertinence, but an abaurdily, 
in him to linger under the soholastio architecture dimly evolved from 
tbe superstition of Magdalen, when he might have disported himself 
nnder the commercial architecture more brightly evolved from the 
nioml consciousnesB of OrieL 



I nioml consciousnesB of 



_=i i_ 
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g. SimpI; because I know a goosa when I aee one. — and when nj 
friHui) baa himaelf learocil to know gce^ti from siruis, be mU iiot tbrnb 
biiQstU ' eatttJed' to eall either imythiiig else. 

Ii, Hr, Hamioii imderluieB the word ' wbole.' I am bouiid, there- 
fore, to italicize it. Whether my friend will, hereafter, thank me for 
80 faithfully eohoiiig hia emphaBla on tbia BCDtenoe, my respect for bis 
gKaonit common aenae makes very doubtful to me. I do not see any- 
diing requiring notice in the rest of the letter au taroa it regards myaelC. 
I aeldom Qriunt my poor little ragged featbera in my frienda' faces; but 
muBt in Bimplioity confess to my feeling that it is not neceaBory for the 
author of Modem Piuntem to defend himself against the ciiarge of 
uttering '- iDdiHcriminiite abuse of all ibat the bnman nice has now 
beoome ; ' nor lor the nutiior of Setame and LiHoi, to receive leaaoua 
in courtesy to wnmeo, from modem Anglo-French chivalry, bei:auBe be 
cbooBSB to call a Cubbo, a Cobbe, no less plainly ttum a. PlanUigeDet,, a 
Plantagenet. 

IV. " ProL's Sentiment. — ' /ww/i to God ite could get a gtiid Hoods 
war tomeiehere.' It is not without relaotnnce that we rapniduoe these 
awful words, but they were literally spoken in our hearing iii thai most 
BOlier place of buaiueaa. Mincing Lane, only a few hours ago. They 
were spoken by n mercllant or broker of gentlemanly appearanou and 
apparent respectability, in a public room, and the moal; melancholy in- 
uident in ooonection with the utterance is that the atrooious sentiment 
iipjKirenVy created no surprise, nnd was met with no outburst of indig' 
notion. We aay apparenUi/, for we ourselves were greatly surprised." 
I There is nothing whatever ta bo surprised at, exuept the frankness of 
the expression. Modem Liberal i'ToteetantisiD ha^ always held that 
you must not kill a man for his creed ; but you may. for hia money.) 
"and we felt burning indignation, but we controlled our feelings, and 
we hope others may have felt as wo did, and bad eqaatly good reasons 
for silence. We are accused of taking a pessimist view of mercnntiln 
morality and mercantile activity. Wo commend the expressed wish of 
an English merchant, publicly expressed, in a public place, where 
merohuuts most do congre^te. to consideration of those who dlSer 
from us in opinion, and we merely place tbe fact on record without 
further commeut," — MoiMary Gatette, June Hl/t. 

1 reprint the paragraph for liual illustration to Mr. Harrison of the 
' evolutioQ ' of liritiBh cbaraoter. 1 wish I had space for some others 
which the courage of the editor of this excellent journal has expoaed ; 
or tor tbe leading article in the same numliir, which is an admirably 
temperate and dear estimate of the real value of the work of Adam 
Smith. 

V. Lastly, here is some most valuable evidence from the faithful old 
friend to whom 1 wrote, io Titna and Tidt, of the increasing ' wealth* 
of England, which with the example given in the Inst extract of bet 
increasing morality, may symmetrically close the summary of St. 
Qeorge s designs, and their cause. 
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" 15, SUNDKBLASD STREET. SUKDKIILAND, 

aO(A June, 1H76. 
" Dear Sir, — I have read with deep &tid earuest alteution tbe iaat 
Hmnll trac-t of GirdleHtone. I feel iu Iremenduua trurii, uni] huie lung 
done MJ tioo; but bbere is aowu verj pressing iiiaCt«c I would liko to 
see goce into, and if passible some remedy proposed for it. It is one 
I have writC«Q many times to you about : I ineuo the rent queatiou for 
the poor, Che wiirkiog people. At tbe pmaent there is a sad depreesinK 
trade oU over onr country, and even in Europe. Yet, deBpite this awf^ 
depression, I iiot« what Is termed lenl estate is now going: up graduollj 
ID volofl. J mean property and land. And that in the midel o( this 
very depresaiDQ aud waut of all kinds of labour by our workpeople and 
maanfACturers, and in the midst of a tremendona opt>OHition from our 
foreign cainpetitors ; yet nowhere do 1 see it named in any of our |)apers 
in Ibe way I expected to see it treated of : tbey all seem quite elated 
with the great advance that hns tnltan plitce, and the continued activity 
of all our budding trades. Kow, it seems to mc, here is a question of 
vitAl importance that needs aome sonnd information given on it, and 
some reasons assigned for tbis strange change in the value ol all suoh 
properly, in a time of such widespread depression of all trade. How 
are onr jieopla and onr inonofaotulerB to pay increaaod rents when there 
is a depressed trade, and no work for our workmen to do 1 Our town 
is now In a sad depreaaod slate — ^work of all kinds very suorce ; yeL on 
all sides I learn the rents ore being increaaed to workmen, manufao- 
tarers, and shopkeepers ; and 1 note it also the ease in other towns. I 
would like to see some go(«3 report as to the real extant of such advance 
of pro|>erty in England. I find the advanoe in price ol hotel, publio- 
boase. and such-like property has been something tremeudoos within 
theae few yearEi, siooe I wrote you my lettera in Titite anii TiiU. To 
me it is something very sad to reQect upon this great change in the 
value or cost of a house to out workpeople. I find their food, such sa 
butcher's meat, potatoes, and vegetables, milk, and some other kinds 
ot necessaries, ore also increoaed in price, owing to this advance in rent- 
Bo that the outlook for our workpeople, despite all our wealth, is indeed 
not tt very pleasant one, for how are they tc tide over this storm with 
all these neoeEaaries at such prices? I note in the papei 
at the Forest of Dean m someplucei ' ' 

yon can make any use of it you liko, 
pages that I thought might serve in f. 
in this question oF the workpeople, i 



] dull ti 



starving. I send yon a book:* 
I have here and there marked its 
ne measure to awaken on interest 
luif the rise in the value of their 
' Youra reapectfully, 

■'Tnost.\8 Dixon." 
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LETTER LXVni 

I FIND that the letter which I wrote it 
to those two chiidren, generally pleaeei 
guardians of children. Several nice ones 
Beparately : 1 have done 



id it 



) Fors of iray 
i parents and 
me lo print it 
, lo-d»y, to the 



of the parents and guardians also. For the gist 
of it is, that t!io children are told to give up all they have, 
and never to be vexed. That is the first Rule of St. George, 
as applied to children, — to hold iheir childish thiuga for 
God, and never to mind losing anything. 

But the parents and guardians arc not yet, it seema to 
me, well aware that St. George's law is the same for grown- 
up people as for little ones. To hold all they have, — alt 
their grown-up things, — tor God, and never to mind losing 
anything, — silver or gold, house or lands, son or daughter ; 
— Uw seldom so much as even attempted to be observed ! 
And, indeed, circumstances have chanced, since I wrote that 
J<bra, which have caused me to consider much how curious it 
is that wheu good people lose their own son or daughter, 
even though they have reason to think, God has found what 
they have lost, they are greatly vexed about it : but if they 
only hear of other people's losing their sons or daughters, — 
though they have reason lo think God has not found them, 
hut that the wild beasts of the wilderness have torn them, 
— for such loss they are usually not vexed in auywtse. 
To-day, nevertheless, I am not concerned with the steward- 
ship of these spirit-treasures, but only with the stewardship 
of money or lands, and proper manner of holding such bv 



Chi 



ions should n 

only so much 
and Greek, — 
least by the I 






iportant that the accepted Compai 
tand that although, in creed, I ask 
s may include Christian, Jew, Turk, 
conduct, ihe Society is lo be regulated at 
V of Christ. It may be, that as we fix our 
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lavrs in further detail, 
yokes of Lycurgus, or 
though the Son of Man c 



: may add some of the heavier 
ima, or John the Baptist ; and, 
le eating and drinking, and turn- 
ing- water into wine, we may think it needful to try how 
some of us like living on locusts, or wild honey, or Spartan 
broth. But at least, I repeat, n-e are here, in England, to 
obey the law of Christ, if nothing more. 

Now the law of Christ about money and other forma of 
personal wealth, is taught, first in parables, in which He 
likens himself to the musters of this world, and explaitis the 
conduct which Christians should hold to Him, their heav- 
enly Master, by that which they hold on earth, to earthly ones. 

He likens himself, in these stories, several times, to un- 
kind or unjust masters, and especially to hard and usurious 
ones. And the gist of the parables in each case is, "If ye 
do so, and are thus faithful to hard and cruel maaters, in 
earthly things, how much more should ye he faithful to a 
merciful ^faster, in heavenly things?" 

Which argument, evil-minded men wrest, as they do also 
the other scriptures, to their own destruction. And instead 
of reading, for instance, in the parable of the Usurer, the in- 
tended lesson of industry in the employment of God's gifts, 
they rend in it a jusiification of the crime which, in other 
parts of the same scripture, is directly forbidden. And there 
is indeed no doubt that, if the other prophetic parts of the 
Bible be true, these stories are so worded that they mai/ be 
touchstones of the heart. They are nets, which sift the 
kindly reader from the selfish. The parable of the Usurer 
ia like a mill sieve : — the fine flour falls through it, bolted 
finer ; the chaff sticks in it. 

Therefore, the only way to undersland these difficult parts 
of the Bible, or even to approach them with safety, is first 
to read and obey the easy oni>s. Then the difficult ones all 
become beautiful and clear : — otherwise they remain ven- 
omous enigmas, with a Sphinx of destruction provoking false 
souls to read them, and ruining them in their own replies. 

Now the orders, "not to lay up treasure for ourselves on 
earth," and to "sell that we have, and give alms," and to 
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" provide ourselves bags which wax not old," are perfectly 
direct, uninistakable, — universal ; and while we are not at 

ail likely to be blamed by Gud for not imitating Him as a 
Jiiiige, we shall assuredly ho condemned by Hiui for not, 
under Judgment, doing as we were bid. But even it we do 
not feel able to obey these orders, if we must and will lay 
■ih, and provide ourselves bags wiih holes 
—God may perhaps still, with scorn, permit us in 
sakncss, provided we arc content with our earthly 
, when we have got them, and don't oppress our 
and grind down their souls with theni. We may 
have our old bag about our neck, if we will, and go to heav- 
en like beggars ; — Ijnt if we sell our lirother also, and put 
the price of his life in the bag, we need not think to enter 
the kingdom of God so loaded. A rich man may, though 
hardly, enter the kingdom of heaven without repenting him 
of bis riches ; but not the thief, without repenting his theft ; 
nor the adulterer, without repenting his adultery ; nor the 
usurer, without repenting his usury. 
The nature of which last sin, let 
e for all. 
risou's letter, published in the I'orx for June, is 

less valuable as an evidence of the subtlety with 

1 sin has seized upon and paralyzed the publiu 
) that even a man of Mr. Ilarrison's general intelli- 

1 idea why I ask a question about it,) than as a 
clear statement of the present condition of the law, produced 
by the usurers who are 'law-makers' for England, though 
lawyers are not. 

Usury is properly the taking of money for the loan or ub« 
of anything, (over and above what pays for wear and tear,) 
such use involving no care or labour on the part of the 
lender. It includes all investments of capital whatsoever, 
returning ' dividends,' as distinguished from labour wages, or 
profits. Thus anybody who works on a railroad as plate- 
layer, or stoker, has a right to wages for his work ; and any 
inepeotor of wheels or rails has a right to payment for such 
inspection ; but idle persons who have only paid a hundred 
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pounds towards the road-making, have a right to the return 
of Lhe hundred pounds, — Hiid no more. If they take a Farthing 
more, ihey are usurers. They may take fifty pounds tor two 
years, twenty-five for four, five Tor twenty, or one Cor a hun^ 
dred. But tlie first farthing they take more than their 
hundred, be it sooner or later, is usury. 

Again, when we build a house, and let it, we have a right 
to as much rent as will return us the wages of our la- 
bour, and the sum of our outlay. If, as in ordinary cases, 
not labouring with our hauds or head, we have simply paid 
say— £10(10— to get the houae built, we have a right to the 
illOOO back again at once, if we sell it ; or, if we let it, to 
XoOO rent during two years, or £100 rent during ten years, 
or £10 rent during a hundred years. But if, sooner or later, 
we take a pound more tlian the thousand, we are usurers. 

And thus in all other passible or conceivable cases, the 
moment our capita! is ' increased ' by having lent it, be it but 
in the estimation of a hair, that hair's-breadth 

ialing a farthing is theft, ] 



nillio 



Bui 



^ thai 



theft, in so far as it ia obtained 
or distressing them ; goncrallv 

reiving the usurer himself, who 
a real increase, and that money 

:as all usurv 



either by deceiving people 
by both : and finally by di 
comes to think that usury 1 



person only by decrease to another ; and every grain of cal- 
culated Increment to the Rich, is balanced by its mathemati- 
cal equivalent of Recrement to the Poor. The Rich have 
hitherto only counted their gain ; but the day is coming, 
when the Poor will also aount their loss, — with political re- 
sults hitherto unparalleled. 

/ good old hairdresser at Camberwell 
the other day, very uncomfortable about his rent. 
1 pomid or two to make it up ; and none of his 
'anted their hair cuL I gave him the pound or 
two, — with the result, I hope my readers have sagacity 
enough to observe, of distinct decrement to me, as increment 
—-^o the landlord ; and then inquired of him, how much he had 
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p»id for rent, during his life. On rough calculation, the to- 
lal sum proved to be between 1500 aad 1700 pounds. And 
after paying this sum, — earned, shilling by shilling, with 
careful snippiiigs, and studiously skilful manipulation of 
tonga, — here is my poor old friend, now past sixty, practically 
without a roof over his head ; — just as rootless in his old age 
as he was in the lirst davs of life, — and nervously wandering 
about Peckliam Rye and East Norwood, in the east winter 
winds, to seo if, perchance, any old customers will buy some 
balm for their thinning locks— and give him the blessed 
balm of an odd half-crown or two, to rent ahelter for hia own, 
tor three months more. 

Now, supposing that i^lSOO of his had been properly laid 
out, on the edification uf lodgings for him, i:500 should have 
built bim a serviceable tenement and shop ; another £500 
have met the necessary repairing expenses for forty years ; 
and at this moment he ought to have had his efficient free- 
hold cottage, with tile and wall right weatherproof, and a 
nice little nest-egg of five hundred pounds in the Bank, 
besides. But instead of this, the thousand pounds has gone 
in payment to slovenly builders, each getting their own per- 
centage, and doing as bad work as possible, under the direc- 
tion of landlords [laying for as little as possible of any sort of 
work. And the odd five hundred has gone into the landlord's 
pocket. Pure increment to bim ; pure decrement to my dec- 
oratively laborious friend. No gain ' begotten ' of money ; 
but simple subtraction from the pocket of the labouring per- 
son, and simple addition to the pocket of the idle one. 

I have no mind to waste the space of fhrs in giving va- 
riety of instances. Any honest and sensible reader, it he 
chooses, can think out the truth in such matters for himself. 
If he be dishonest, or foolish, no one can teach him. If he is 
resolved to find reason or excuse for things as they are, he 
may find refuge- in one Ho after another ; and, dislodged from 
each in turn, fly from the last back to the one he began with. 
But there will not long be need for debate — nor time for it. 
Not all the lying lips of commercial Europe can much longer 
deceive the people in their rapidly increasing distress, nor 
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u-rest their straight battle with the cause o( it. Through 
ivhat confused noise and garments rolled in blood, — through 
vrhat burning and fuel of £re, they will work out th^ir vic- 
tory,— God ouly knows, nor what they will do to Barabbas, 
when they have found out that he if a Robber, and not a 
King. But that discovery of his character and capacity 
draws very near ; and no less change in the world's ways 
than the former fall oC Feudalism itself. 

In the meantime, tor those of us who are Christians, our 
own way is plain. We can with perfect ease ascertain what 
usury is ; and in what express terms forbidden. I had 
partly prepared, for this J^ora, and am able to give, as 
soon as needful, an ana.iysis of the terms 'Increase' and 
* Usury ■ throughout the Old and New Testaments. But the 
perpetual eotifusion of tlie English terms when the Greek 
and Latin are clear, (especially by using the word ' increase ' 
in one place, and 'generation' in another, at the English 
translator's pleasure,) renders the matter too intricate for the 
general reader, though intensely interesting to any honest 
scholar. I content myself, therefore, with giving the plain 
Greek and plain English of Leviticus xxv. 35 to Z7.* 

'Eiv Si TTOTjrai d8(X^os trou, itoi aSvvaTJrri) rati \Kp<rlv aiiTov 
irapi iToi, ayTlKTJtlirj avrou us irpotnjXiirou nal irapotKav, KoX {jjtrtTiU 6 
aitX.'ptiii aav fitrii rrov. 



Oi ^lijrg TTO/i avroij 
hoy (rmj ' iyii KvpuK ' 



to'kov, ouSl ttri wX^«, 
at (ijvCTOt o dStKipOi (j-oi 



To afrprptiiy aov oi Sunrtii airra iitl to'kui, « 



■ai tpopyj&^qirg to 
F«Ti <rov. 



"And if thy brother be poor, and powerless with his 
hands, at thy side, thou shalt take his part upon thee, to 
help hini,f as thy proselyte and thy neighbour ; and thy 

* The twentj-ttiird vemo of the same chapter U to be the ahield- 
legend of the St. Usorge'i Company. 

f Mtaning. to do his work instead of him. Compare Acts xi. 3S. '■ I 
have ijhtiwed jou all things, bow that, so labouring, f o ought to tupport 
the weak." 
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brother shii]! live witb thee. Thou shall take do usury of 
him, nor anything over and above, and thou ahalt fear thy 
God. I am the Lord, and thy brother shall live with thee. 
Thou shalt not give him thy money, for usury ; and thou 
shalt not give him thy food, for increase." 

There is the Eimple law for ail of us ;— one of those which 
Christ assuredly came not to destroy, but to fulfil : and 
there is no national prosperity to be had but in obedience 

How wo usurers are to live, with the hope of our gains 
gone, is precisely the old temple of Diana question. How 
Robin Hood or C<bur de Lion were to live without arrow or 
axe, would have been as strange a. question to them, in their 
day. And there are many amiable persons who will not 
directly see their way, any more than I do myself, to an 
honest life ; only, let us be sure that this we are leading 
now is a. dishonest one ; and worse, {if Dante and Shaks- 
peare's mind on the matter are worth any heed, of which 
more in due lime,) being neither more nor less than a spirit- 
ual manner of cannilialistn, whicii, so long as we persist in, 
every word spoken in Scripture of those who " eat ray 
people as they eat bread," is spoken directly of us.* It may 
be an encouragement to some of us — especially those evan- 
gelically bred — in weaning ourselves slowly from such habits, 

■ Dear Ur. Riiahiti, Bth Jutg, 1976. 

I Bee that yon intend to speak on the qneation of itsary in next 
FoT». WoLiM it not be well, niiice the Biehops ot the EstKblished 
Church have not a word to offer in defence of their conduct, to appeal 
to Rome of the other sects Chat profesB to take the teaohitlg of the 
Bible and of Chrixt for their guidance ? The Weslejans, for inBtance, 
teach that the Bible was given almoHt verbally by the Spirit of God ; 
and John Wesley Hays hia toUowcre are " to dit tooner than put any- 
iMng in pawn, or barrom and !enil on mury." Perhape if you were to 
challenge the President and Conference, and call on them either to 
state that they do not aooept the teaching of Moses. David, and Christ 
aa thia matter, or to bring the sin clearly before the minds of the 
members of their body, you might force the question on the attention 
of the pioteaaedly religious persona in the country. 

A Rbadbb op Forb. 
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to think o( our dear old converted friend, Friday. We need 
not fear our powar of becoming good Christiana yet, if we 
will : no only thnt we understand, finally and utterly, that 
all gain, increase, interest, or whatever else you call it or 
think it, to the lender of capital, is loss, decrease, and dis- 
interest, to the borrower of capital. Every farthing we, 
who lend the tool, make, tlie borrower of thfl tool loses. And 
all the idiotical calculations of what money comes to, in so 
many years, simply ignore the debit side of the book, on 
which the Labourer's Deficit is precisely equal to the Capi- 
talist's Eflicit. I saw an estimate made by some blockhead 
ill an American paper, thu other day, of the weight of gold 
which a hundred years' 'interest' on such and such funds 
would load the earth with ! Not even of wealth in that 
solid form, could the poor wretch perceive so much of the 
truth as that the gold he put on the earth above, he must 
dig out of the earth below ! But the mischief in real life is 
far deeper on the negative side, than the good on the posi- 
tive. The debt of the borrower loads his heart, crain|>s his 
hands, and dulls his labour. The gain of the lender hardens 
his heart, fouls his brain, and puts every means of mischief 
into his otherwise clumsy and artless hands. 

Bnt here, in good time, is one example of honest living 
sent me, worth taking grave note of. 

In my first inangural lecture on Art at Oxford, given in 
the theatre, (full crowded to hear what first words might be 
Uttered in the University on so unheard-of a subject,) I 
closed by telling my audience — to the amusement of some, 
the offence of others, and the disapproval of all, — that the 
entire system of their art-studies must be regulated with a 
view to tlie primal art, which many of them would soon have 
to learn, that of getting their food out of the Ground, or 
out of the Sea. 

Time has worn on ; and, last year, a Christ-Church man, 
an excellent scholar, came to talk with me over his brother's 
prospects in life, and his own. For himself, he proposed, 
and very earnestly, considering his youth and gifts, (lying, 
as far as I could judge, more towards the rille-ground than 
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io other directions,) to go into the Churob : but for his 
brother, he wu anxious, as were all his relatives ; — said 
brother having broken away from such modes oC living as 
tlie relatives held orthodox, and taken to catching and pot- 
ting of salmon on the Columbia River; having farther 
transgressed all the proprieties of civilized society by pro- 
viding himself violently with the 'capital' iioceasary for set- 
ting up in that line of business, and 'stealing a boat.' Kow 
many boats, with nine boilers each in them, the gentlemen 
of Her Majesty's navy construct annually with money vio- 
lently abstracted out of my poor pockets, and those of other 
peaceful labourers, — boats not to catch salmon with, or any 
other good thing, but simply to amuse themselves, and blow 
up stokers with, — civilized society may perhaps !□ time 
learn to consider. In the meantime, 1 consoled my young 
St. Peter as well as I could for his brother's carnal falling 
away ; represented to him that, without occasional fishing 
fA- salmon, there would soon be no men left to fish for ; 
and that even this tremendous violation of the eighth com- 
mandment, to the extent of the abstraction of a boat, might 
nut perchance, witli due penitence, keep the young vaga- 
bond wholly hopeless of Paradise ; my own private opinion 
being that the British public would, on ihe whole, benefit 
more by the proceedings of the young pirate, if he provided 
them annually with a suflicient quantity of potted salmon, 
than by the conscientious, but more costly, ministry of his 
brother, who, provided with the larger boat-apparatus of a 
nave, and the mast of a steeple, proposed to employ this 
naval capital only in the provision of potted talk. 

And finding that, in spite of the opinion of society, there 
were still bowels of mercies in this good youth, yearning 
after his brother, 1 got him to copy for me some of the 
brother's letters from the Columbia River, confessing his 
piratical proceedings, (as to wiiich 1, for one, give him a 
Christian man's absolution without more ndo ;) and account 
of his farther life in those parts — a life which appears to me, 
on the whole, so brave, exemplary, and wise, that I print 
the letters as chief article of this month's correspondenoe ; 
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and I am going to ask the boy to become a Companion of 
St. George forthwith, and send him a collar of the Order, 
(as soon as we have got gold to make collars of,) with a little 
special pictorial chasing upon it, representing the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



L ASoirs ot the Muter. 

£ 1. d 

Bainnce, June 16 785 19 1 

Ej ooali, (rente, etc., I May and June IBO 11 8 

0411 10 D 
328 10 6 

Balanoe, July 16 £017 11 3 

Jun« 25. Downs 10 

JtUy 1. St. George Seoretftry 23 

" EaffaeUe, Jnly and Aajjust 15 

" Gift to pootceUtion, annual 50 

8. Jobna. Camberwell, Bookseller 17 19 6 

7. JackHon 40 

7. Jo»eph Sly (a) 40 

8. Crnwloy 30 

11. ToAMiri (ft) 45 

11. 8el((e) 50 

£32.'j IS l \ 

a. Carriage expenses, ol which the ent^t-tbe-WByneBa of Brantwood 
incnre mnny, from April 6th to June IBth. 

b. Tweuty poundH more than unnal, the menlu being in distresH there. 
e. I Hhatl take a fit oF selfish no onnt-giving, one o( these days, but 

have neither time nor spooe this moutb. 

II. Affaire of the Company. 

I have nn aubscrlplioDs to announce. My trienda send ine occasionat 
letters inquiring how 1 do, and what I am doing. Like Mr. Toot*, I 
am very wel). I tbank them ; und they can easily find out what I am 
doing, and help me. if they like ; and if not, I don't oare to lie asked 
queetioQB. Tbi> Hubjoined ncoount gives the detail of Sheffield Musenm 
eipensea to end of June. I am working hard at the catalogue of ite 
mineral collection: and th? forthcoming number of Deiienlion will give 
occoimt i)f its proposed arrangement. But tbin(EB go alowly when one 
has so many in hand, not only because of the actual brevity of time al- 
lowable for eaoh, but because, of that short time, much is wasted in 
recorerit^ the threads ot the work. 
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SHEFFIELD MUSEUM ACCOUNT. 

Dr. £ ». d. 

April 1. To Balance in band 21 3 3 

j/ny 9. " J. Raskin, b7 oheqae 55 15 3 

£76 18 
f^ Odbkbst ExFKNBBa. £ t d. 

JprilM. By H, BwBn. [aalary) 10 

Mag 2. "WatchRate 6 

" "PoorHate 10 

IT. •■ Water Rate 5 8 

■■ Gaa 13 3 

J«M W. ■• Rote OQ New Land AllotmeDt 3 3 

11 16 3 

Repairs ahd FiTTiHOfi. 

April 15. Br J. Smith, for making patbs 1 10 3 

36. '■ J. AahtOQ, brnsB taps 3 D 

" ■' S. Bower, card monntiB 3 10 

" Walt«r Nield, iMBcs 5 10 

" " J. Smith, paths 1 U 10 

Mas/ 13. " Sheffield Water Worka-^repaiiH OSS 

13. " Silicate Paint Co 3 9 

" *' J. Smith 1 8 8 

19. " Mr. Bell, (or applying silicate 15 

June 4. " Mr. Aitkeu, fixtiirea, etc., pertaining 

to the two cottages 1 

30. " f. Collingwood, materials for paths. ,540 

39. " G, H. Hovey. floor-cloth 4 11 

Petty ei|)en«eg 113 5 

38 5 2 

Balance in hand 38 17 2 

Juis 30, 1678. Examined and (ound oorreat, £7g j^j g 

E. RTDiRoa ^^^^_ 

ItL I give the following letters without changing a syllable; never 
were any written with less view to literary fame, and their extreme 
valne oonidstH precisely in their expression of the spirit and force of 
cbaract«T which atiU happily exists in English youth : — 

" Astoria, Colombia RrvER, Orkoon, North Amkbica. 
" T hope you flonrish atill on this MrresCrial nphere. I have tieen 
watching my chance to hook it for a long time : however, 1 may get a 
diance to-morrow. It I do, I will write and let you know immediately. 
This is a nice ooantry. only there are a great deal loo many trees. Wa 
hare been np to Portland, aod are now down at Astoria again, waiting 
for 350 tons more cai^o. and the ship u-ili proceed to Qaeenstown for 
orders, so that if I do go home in her. I shall not get home til) ahont 
the month of Angast. There was a bark wrecked here the other nisht. 
Vol, in.-lS 

u 
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n spent a night id the i^igf(utg ; hard froii on, too. We haie 
», frost, &iid tain in grunt abandonee. The salmon are juat 
ere, and are bo cheap and CreBh. I am ateword uow, uh the 
rd baa run nwa]>." 



" Brookpiclo. Columhia Rivek. Obeodn, 
" I have jOKt started another biuiQess. and knocked off goiug to lea: 
youra trul; is now goiajf in for salmon fiahing. I had quite enongb of 
it, and the ship would have been verj unpleusaot, becansa iihe waa vei; 
deep, Bod I think short-handed. 

" One night five figures withont shoes on (time 1 A.a.) might b« seen 
gliding lUoug the decks, canning a dingy. We lannohed ber over the 
side, and put pur clothes, prOTiaiooB, ot^:.. in her, aod effaoted aa neat 
a clear as one could wish to see. Viu hu<t lieen watching our chances 
for the las( week or ho, but were always bafHed by the vigilanoe of the 
third mate : however. I hap|iened to bear that lie and tile Iiontswajn 
bad also arranged to clear, ao we all joined tO(;ether. Wa were to call 
UiB boatswain at twelve o'clock : the third male and all of ua hod our 
clothes up on deck, and the boatswain backed out of it. and the third 
mate said he wouldn't go : but it would have been impossible for him 
to go in the ship, (or all mast have come out " [gentle peisnuion, em- 
ployed on boatewoin, given no account ot|. " Ws started : favoured 
by the tide, w« puUed Ifleen miles to tbe opposite shore ; concealed the 
boat, had breakfast, and slept. At twelve that night we started again. 
and went ou a sandbank ; got off again, and found a eaug place in the 
bush. We hauled tbe boat up. and built a houHc, and lay there over a 
fortnight, happy and comfortable. At last the ship sailed, and we got 
to work. . . . We live like princes, on sslmon, postrj. game, eto. 
These ftahermeu take as many aa 250 (highest catch) in one boat in a 
night, I suppose there are obout five hundred boots oat every night ; 
and the Bsh weigh " |up to sixty pounds — by corrections from next 
letter], 'and for each Qsh they get lOrf.—twenty cenW. They sell 
them to canneries, where they are tinned, or salt them tbemselvea. 
They pay two men a boat from £8 10s. a month. If I can raise coin 
for a boat and net (£100), I shall make money hand over flat. Land is 
108. on acre : up-country it is cheaper." 



" Care of Captain Hodge, Hog'tm, Brool^fidd. 

'■■May 9th, Mn^. 
" I Dm now in pretty steady work, and very snng, AH the past week 
I have been helping Elodge build a house, all of wood; and every morn- 
ing I sail a boatful of Hsb up to tbe canneiy, so altogether it i« not bad 
fun. [ iaa getting four pounds a month, and if the fishing season is 
pioaperouH. I am W get more. A sixty pound salmon is considered a very 
big one. There is a small stream runs ut the back of the house, wherein 
small tront do abound. ... I ahnll catch some. Tbe honses here 
generally are about a mile apart, but the one Tom works at is alongside. 
It is pretty cold of a night'tirae, but we have a roaring fire. Yon are 
not allowed t4] sboot game during the next three months, but after that 
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you cui ; there are plenty of groosa, phensanta, ducka. gtease, elk, deer, 
bean, and all BorK so perhapa I shall do a WMe of that. There are 
some splendid treeit about, Gome of which are 10 feet thick, from 100 
to 200 teei high, and ilb straight bh ao arrow. Some Indiaiui lire at 
the hack of as. — civilized, of course : ibv men work iu the boaU ; some 
of the squaws have roc splendid bracelets ; whether they are made of 
gold or brass I dua't know. It raiuH here all the wioter, and the inoEW 
grows on the people's backs : up around Portland they ore cailled web- 
teet. There is a train runs from Portland to San Frannlsco every day. 
Tom ia with a very nice old fellow, who is very fund of him. and gave 
him a new pair of iodia-mbber thif(h boots the other day, which I con- 
sider to be very renpectable of him. 

" The boats go out of a nigbt-time mostly ; they have a little store 
on boiuvl, anil we have coSee, ooke, and bread and batter, whensver 
ne feel so disposed." 



" In the Grst place, I will desoribe all hands belonging to thisahaoty. 
Captain Hodge is a man charactoriHtioally lovely, resembling Fagin the 
Jew whilst be la looking for Oliver Twiat. Still he in honest — and 
honest men are scarce : if he is a rum nu to look at, he is a d^l to go. 
He hag a cat whom he addre)(90H in the fullowiog strain : ' It was a 
bully little dog, you bet it was : it had a handle to it, yon bet it hod : 
it was fond of fresh meit, jou bet it was.' The next one is .lem tbe 
cook : he ia a Chinaman, and holds very long and interesting oonversa- 
tions with me, bat as 1 have not the aUghteat idea of what they are 
abont, I cannot tell yon tbe details. Theu comes Swiggler, who Is an 
old married wretch, and says he is a grandson of a German (.'oont. One 
or two more of less note, the dog Pompey, and myself, 

''I can keep myself in olothes and food, but 1 can't start to moke 
money, under £100. 

"So F will come for £10 a month, wiU he? He could make 

that anywhere while the Gsbiug season lasts, but that ia only three 
roontba ; and this is rather a cold, wet climate. I have had my first 
shot at a bear, and missed him, as it was prel.ty dark : they are common 
here, and we see oue every day — groat hig black fellows — abont a 
hundred yards from the house : they come down to eat salmon heads. 

" I met an old ' Worueater ' friend, who hod ran away from bts ship, 
the other day in Aatoril. ; he was going home overland, 

" Hodge offers to board me free nil the winter, but as friend Hodge 
says he can t afford wages, III see friend Hodge a long way off. 

" I am very well and contented and shall be about a hundred dollars 
in pocket at the end of tbe season." 



"We eipeot the fishing season to hist about a fortnight or three 

' weeks more. Tom and I got some old net froni Hodge, and went out 

fiahing: we caught about six salmon the Qrst night, for which we got 

4f. We went out again on Saturday, and caught eighteen, for which 

we got 1)«. 'Ad., and as that ia extra money we profit a tittle. There are I 
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plenty of bears knnckiDg aroacd here, and Tom nod I ^t a boat and 
went out one mi^liC, Wu doti't have tu go more than Cn-o hundred 
jords from Ibe hoaw!. Aboat dunk, out cornea old Broiii. I wu 
verj much excited, and Tom Srad Srst, and did Qot bit him ; then 
I bud a tuaaiDg sbo(, and did i:ot bit bim either. Be bos taken a aaok 
of solmOD heuda, whiub 1 put out for a bait, nght avray to hia den, and 
I have not seen bim since. However — the time will come, and wbeu it 
doe», let him look well to himaelf. 

" Did you ever tnste sturgeon? I don't remember over having tMj 
iu the ' old country.' but it a very nice. 

' * Hodge bns a llaberman who boa ounghc over eight hundred floh iu 
the lait hcv en nighta ; he geta 1(W. pec fiah, so he is making money 
band over fiat, 

' ' I have not decided on auy particutat plana for the winter, but ahoU 
gel along somehow, 

'' Send me any okl papers you onn, and write lots at times." 



" The last fortnight we have been very bnsy lattinK and taking sal- 
mon to the oAUaery. I have been out four times with Hodge, whom I 
call Bill, and the firat drift we got twenty-eight ; aecond, twenty'Sight ; 
third and fourth, thirty-one. 

"I like tbiasort of buBimus very well, and am quite contented. 

" I wish you would send me out aome English newspapers now and 
then — Iliiiilraieit London Neies, Graphiea, cto. It doea not much 
matter if they are not quite new. 

" The people out bare are a rough lot, bat a very goodnatured aort. 
Hodge has got » nice piece of ground which he iuieuds lo cultivate; 
be put some potatoes in early lost year, and hns not looked at Ihem 
ainoe. However, 1 am to be put on to work there tor n bit, and I'll bet 
my crop will beat yours. 

"There are wild cherries and strawberriea growing in the woods, 
but of course tbey are not ripe yet^ 

"My Ideawae, oris, to stop till I raise money enough to come home 
and geta form, which I am able to do in two, three, or four years." 



"Alder Point (bo called because we're 'alldcre'), 

■' Sept. ith. 
" I hoTe been paid oft now about a month. I received fifty-one 
dollars (a dollar equals ia. 'M,). and a present of a pair of gum boats, 
which every one said was low wages. Tom had flfty, and Jackson a 
hundred and fourteen dollars. We combined these, and Iwught a fish- 
ing boat for ninety dollars, and soil for live more. We then set about 
to find a land agent: but tbey ore scarce so we didn't find one, Tbeix 
we went down to the nawmitla, and bought 2094 feet of asaorted lum- 
ber. I con t tell how they meisure this lumber ; but our house Is 24 
feet by lOi, with walla i> feet high, and a root about S feet slope The 
lumber cost twenty-eight dollura ; hammer, naila. etc.. about Rfteen 
dollara. We then choae n spiit close to a stream, and built oai house. 
It's built very well, conaidering none of us ever boilt a houae before. 
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It iH routed with ahingles — 1. 1 , pieces of wood 3 feet by J foot, and 
veij thin ; they cost aeven dolisre pec 1000. Onr honne ic divided into 
two rooms — a bedroom, oontaiuiog a big firt'place aod three buoJui ; 
and in the other room we grub, etc. At the bock of the house we have 
the Hword of Damocles, b tree which has fallen, and rests on its stump, 
and we know not at what honr be ma; fall. Iq the front we have the 
SiomeBe twins, a tree about 200 feet high, with another tree, about 100 
feel, glowing out of him. Nothing but Creea all around us. and the 
neuMt honse is two milos away. ' ' 



''Tna Ai.DER Poist Mansion. 

" I have now shitted my qnartcrK, and am living in my own bouse, 
built of roDgb wood, in the woods on the bank of the river, and free 
from ornament save 'Sweet Seventeen' and 'The Last Days In Old 
England,' which I have framed and hung up, 

" I am now, bo ose the words of the poet, ' bead cook and bottle- 
washer, chief of all the WBit«ia,' in my own house. It HlAUds in its 
own gTooads — for a simple reason, it ooaldn't staad in anybody else's. 
It has an elevated appearance, — that in. it looks slightly dronk. tor we 
boilt it oncBelves, and ray architectural bump is not vFry largely devel- 
oped. Oni floor is all of a cant, but Tom settled that difficulty by 
saying wo were to imagiue ouraelves at sea, and the ship lying over 
slightly. 

" I am very poor. — have not had a red cent for some time ; spent it 
all on the house, boat. etc. We have got grub to last as a month and 
a half, and ' what will poor Hallj do then, poor thing t ' Probably bust 
np and retire. 1 can't help envying you oocBHionally. I am n rare 
cad in appearance ; an old blue shirt is my nnifonn. We live princi- 
pally on bread oud butter and coffee, sometimes varied by coffee and but- 
ter and bread. 1 have made a dreseer. and we have six knives, forks, 
tea-spoons, plates, cups and saucers, three big spoons, a kettle, frying- 
pan, and oamp oven, also a coudensed sewing machine, which some 
people call ' needles.' " 



"8«pt. Vtth. 

'■ Onr bouse was invailBd by wasps the other day for our sugar. I ac- 
cordingly rigged myself up inshirt«. etc., to looksomethinglikeaman in 
a diving anit, and went and seized the sugar and put it in the chimney, 
and then Qed for dear life. Whilst I was gone the sugar OHQght fire, 
and about forty pounds were burnt, and tbe chimney also was neatly 
burned down. 'Tom and I and hot water then slaughtered about fonr 
hundred was|)s. but that don't sweeten the coffee. 

" I have )ust been bnildinga slip to banl our boat ap 
very stiff here in the winter, and there is a. gooil sen ii 
Tom and I have been bathing this week or so. but the wa' 
see one mountain from here on whose Hummit there is si 
round. It's rather monotonous living here ; we see ni 
together. I heard there were two bean below here, bo 
o'clock one night I started in the o " " "" "' " 



glass, and it 



a consequence, 
teriscold. We 
low all the year 
] one for days 

s smooth as 



a glorious night; and I gness Bruin thought si 
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fur he didn't give me a sight of tiim. Ducks are beginniag to show 
roantl here, but mj gun. wbicli is a Uaited SlAtea musket, don't da 
much execution, it is dnrk here about hult-pwt Svc orHix in the even- 
ing, BO 1 dou'l know what our allowance of daytight will be io the 

** I remain foura, etc," 



" Oct. 27tt. 
" Thai (U yours truly is progreBsiuK fa*oarablj. My lateet aohieve- 
ment ta in the lifeboat line, which you will hear of, no doubt, from othai 
Bources. The bears hnve all retired for the winter, which »howH Bmin'i 
sense. To-morTow Fm going to wock up at Broaklleld, clearing laad. 
I shall probabiy work there three weeks, und then— well, I 
to Portland, und work till Christmas. 
" Supper is now ready : — 

Poinaon. Lfgumit. 

Salmon heads and potatoes. 

Bnlrie. 

Potatoes and heads at salmon. 

Piice de refUtaaee. 

Sol moil beads and epods. 

Demert. 

Bread surmounted with butter. 

(Note. — Ton can't manage the bread without { inch of grease, cailod for 

decency's sake ' butter.') 

Cafe aveo heaucoup de chicor^e. 
FinM off. 
A smoke. 



4 



" HaTiog digested anpper, and trimmed the ycost powder tin with 
lard in it toi: a lamp. I resume. The sport going on here at this time of 
the year ia sturgeon Bsliing. with lines a fathom or so, and any number 
of hooka. The sturgeon run veiy big: I have seeo one that measured 
eight feet from stem to ateru. In the spring there ore swarms of 
smelts ; you take them with «. net the size of a landing-net, with 
smuU meshea. There is good elk shooting, and deer away back in the 
woods ; but jon mast go after them for about a week, and that is poor 
fun in this sort of weather. We got one of our big trees down the 
other day with a big auger : you bore two holes in the tree, stiak a live 
place of charcoal in it, and blow like mod, and the tree will catch, and 
in a few days he'll bum and falL Vei; interesting, but it fills np. 



'• Oet. 2Slh. 
" Tt'a some time since yon last had a letter, and I guess you deserre 
this. Tom aud 1 are both all right, and the other man, Jackson, is, I 
think, going home. Since I wmte Isst the rainy season baa commenced, 
und at times it blows like iny uamcsake 'Old Harry.' 
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"Dnriog a heavy nqtinll some dayn afto. when Tom and I i 
' letnmiDg from Brookfield, a boat about three-qnarterg o( a mile 
behiuil Qa capsized, aud a man aud hoy wlio were in her managed to 
olimb OD to her bottom, '['oin and 1 bore away and picked Ihein up, 
luid Chej were truly graleful — not witboat cause, for. but for our OKiiHt- 
Mloe, tliey must have lust their lives. 

" Tho mail was * * *, who han lota of money, bat be hasn't gfiven ua 
any. Perbaps he saw the necessity of our suviog him, — made n virtue 
at a necessity, and virtue ig iu uwu reward. So much for my new teD 
abiUing bat, lust in the rescue. 

" I am in with all that's going on in London and England, for t get 
lota of pap«ra, aud oa soon as 1 have done with thoiu they are in great 
request aU along the river. A boat boa just called here, and John 
Elliot, a New Brunswick man, was grateful for a Oraji/iic. 

"The I^idoii Nans has just oome to baud,— the ' Prince'H visit to 
Indi* ' edition, — and is certainly qiiit« a furore amongst the boys. Ou 
Tuesday night thetu was a humcauB here : it blew a great deal of tho 
Conner}' down, and the place presents the appearance of a wreck. The 
house was swaying to and fro, and all bauds hiid to leave for tbeir 
lives. It nearly blew a man (i ft. -i in. off the wharf, and everybody 
wa» crawling ou their hands and kneee. Qreat trues went rooted up by 
hnndreda: and at the next cannery above this, the owner had just left 
hie house and gone to play a game of cards, when n tree came down on 
his house and smashed it into many pjeoo'i. 

" I am working here clearing land : I don't work when it rains, so I 
f^t about fonr days a week to myself. However, this week has been 
an e](ception, for we have hod three fine days. Snowed thick lait 
week ; weather colli and brnciug. Am getting one dollar fifteen centii 
& day's work, bnt am living up to it," 



W ''Ton doubtless think I am quite unoivilized; however, whilst I am 
[irTlting a cat is purring on my knees, if that is any evidenoe of civ- 
iliuttion. 

" To-morrow I am gmag out to work lor about three weeks, clearing 
sway bush for a Swede. 1 shall ask a dollar a day, but I don't expect 
it. I luay odd. necessity alone compels me to take this step, as 1 am 
beginning to forget what a dollar is like, it is so long siuce 1 had one. 
I am heavy on the nxe : I cnt down five trees to-day. and the trees out 
here are by no means small. A troop of five wild-duoks oama round 
here on Saturday, so I loaded my old musket and let rip into the mid- 
dle of them : sinirular to relate, they all swam away. Then occurred 
one of the most rigorous pursuits the humnn eye has ever witnessed. 
Hungry H. H. II. r. the ducks. I broke three puddles and my own 
nose, and then they escaped. However, one white one woseighteil, and 
in the evening the old mud-ftick u'. r. mnsket) was again prepared, nnd 
next day we ate wild-duck for dinner. 

■■ On the whole. I like this much betWr thnn being on the ship, and 
I don't think I shall come home for two or tiiree years. 

" 1 am rigging a model of a ship, and 1 am not unhandy at it and I 
Wloalnte it will fetch me twenty dollars. 



b. 
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"Dee. 36t*. 



" I vrill begin by wlahing the house a Merry ChriBtiuDH and a Happ>' 
New Year, it ko be it is not tuo Iste. We bad a quiet Christmag hay 
with oar eeleot few. We were going to have a deer haut, but tlu 
weutbiir, which modu a regular old-fuBbioued ChristmaB. stopped us. 
We hftit a gooil dinner, but no turkey or BauHsgei-, There i* a Ktiange 
old character Hloppiug here, an ei-priieQghter. and in the evening he 
gave US iL sborL iteriuou on the titar iu the Kaat, ajid uked uh it we re- 
membered Cbmtmaa Ere ItWO years i^o. He then gave db a step- 
daniie, ao aa not to dtrell too Iodk on one aubject. Italian Sam gives a 
dnuce on New Year'a night, and I may go. 

'' I got my disohar^ from Megler on Tiie^ay week. aEt«T putting 
in 35i days' woA since Xoveinber 1. iu conaeqaeuce of bad weather, 
for which I had the large sum of to take, being one dollar m debt 
However, I Ktruck a job right away, which is prettyatifl work— cutting 
cord-wood, making one dollar a day and board. Cord-wood is a pile of 
wood eight feet long, fuur high, and four broad, about one foot thick, 
and it in pi«tly hard work awingini; a heavy oaken maul all day long, 
splittiug the wood with wedges. But it's ttood fur the muscle. Good- 
bye." 



"Aldkm Point. DaU uvMrrtairx. 
" It's Bbont ft month nince I last wrote to yon ; 1 had no writing- 
paper, and no coin to liuy any ; however, Oleson piying up enabled me 
to lay in u stock. The rainy, blowy, galy season has set in. and it is 
pretty miserable down here. We hud a heavy gale the othtr day, bat 
did not sniTer any damage, though many people predicted we ahould 
lose our bont ; but the g^e is over, and the boat i« still there, tto that 
it shows pahlic opinion may Horaetimea err. We were scared leaC some 
of the big trees should come down, but they did uot. If yon could 
spare QladsUine for a bit, I would board him free, and he could wire in 
all rouud here free gratis for nothing. After the gule. the next day 
looked fine, so Tom and I (a pufl of wind just came, and I thought the 
house would BQCOumb, but no ! it holds its u>vd) went up to Brookfield. 
Coming back, there were tots of squalU ; I was steering, and we saw 
one coming, so shortened aail : the boat was nearly capt'ized, and we 
had to lake out the mnat and let it rig, and so saved ourselves. There 
WHB a boat behind us, and we were watching her as the sijuall padsed 
up : they shortened sail and tried to rnu before the wind to Brookfield, 
but -over she weut. So Tom and 1 made all haste to save the crew, 
She was about lhree~qQarters of a mile oS. ao we np sail and ran down 
(or her. Tbe crew, * ■ *■ aud a boy. were sittmg on the bottom 
of the boat white ns ghoets. We took them aboard, picked up hia oais 
and rudder, and thun took them atifaore to a house where wo all got dry 
clothes and something U) eat- They certainly owed their lives to ns, 
and it was very litcky we saw them, for they mnst otherwine have per- 
ished. I lost a new 10>. hat in the rescue. • ■ • ^^^^ |q[j gf 
money ; bnt he has offered ns none, yet. Perhaps, as he aaw that we 
munt of necessity save him, be made a virtue of a necessity, and virtue 
they say is ita owu reward. So much for m.v new hat.'' 
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IT. I beg all my reudeni irbo caa afford it, to bo; Thrtadiag my 
Wan, b; Bob«rt Dale Dwun, (Tiiibaar, 1S74J. It is tuU of intereat 
tbrooghout : but I viab mj Companioiia to rend with extremi! care 
l>aeea (i to 14 iD wbicli they will liud accouot of theQrat establish meat 
ot cotton iodastry in theao ialaaclH ; lul to 104. where tbey will Snd 
the eSeot of Cliat knd other maDufaoCuring iaduatrieii on the hamani- 
ties of lite ; and 2!0 U> 231, where they wUl find the real statistiaa of 
that increaaed wealth of which we hear so eonBtont and confident 
boasting. 

n honest oorcenpondeot expreaaing diificaltiea 

'' I thank yoa for what yoa aay about the wickedneaa of ' taking in- 
terest ' conRiBti&g iu the cruelty of making a profit uut of the diatreAWM 
of others. And muob of the modem iipirit of looking for bargains, and 
buying in the uheapeet market, ig precisely the same. Bat is there 
not a rodioal moral diSerenoa between nach delibentM heartlesaiieRB, 
and siniply receiving interest from on ordinary inveatment? Surely iG 
is very important that this matter should lie mude olear. " 

The difference between debberate and undeliberate heartlessnens ; — 
between, being intelligautly cruel, with flight of the riatim, and stupidly 
cruel, with the interval ot several walLe, some inonthH, and aid and 
abetting from many other equally cruel peraoos, between him and as, 
is for God to judge ; not for mo. But it in very important that this 
matter should be mode clear, and my correapondeut'a qnaation, entirely 
clarified, will stand thus : " If I persist in extracting money from the 
poor by torture, but keep mynelf carefully out of bearing of their un- 
pleasant criea, and carefully ignorant of the arrangemeuta ot luechan- 
iam which enable me, by turning au easy handle, to effect the oomprea- 
■ion of their bones nt that luxurious distance, am I not itmocent?" 
Queation which I believe my correspondent quite capable of anawenng 
tor himself. 

VI. Part of a letter from my nice goddaughter : — 

" I want to tetl yon about an old woman we sometimes go to see 
hera" (Brighton). " who was ninety-one yesterday. She lived in ser- 
vice till her health failed, and since then phe has had her own liltla 
room, which is always eiqniaitely clean and neat. The hed-taaugings 
and chair-ooveiB are all of white dimity, embroidered by her in pat- 
terns ot her own doaigning, with the raveliings of old carpets. She 
has made herself two sets. Her carpet is made in the aame way. on 
ooaiBS hollond covered ulosa with embroidery, which, aa she says 
proudly, never wears out. She is atill able to work, though her ar- 
rangement of colours isn't quite an good lis it used to be. The con- 
trast came into my mind between work like that, aod something 1 wm 
told the other day.*— that it takes a workwoman a week to make one 
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inch of the finest Valenciennes lace, and that she has to do it. sitting 
in a dark cellar, with the light only admitted through a narrow slit, to 
concentrate it on the work. It's enough to make one give up wearing 
Valenciennes at all ! *^ 

This last piece of impassioned yoong lady's English, translated into 
unimpaHsioued old gentleman's English, means, I suppose, that " it is 
very shocking, but not at all enough to make one give up wearing Val- 
enciennes/* Xor should it be. But it should be quite enough to make 
one inquire into the matter ; ascertain with what degree of fineness laoa 
can be made in the open daylight and fresh air of France ; request 
some benevolent lady friend, who has nothing else to do, to undertake 
the sale of such lace, with due Episcopal superintendence of the re- 
lieved workers ; and buy one's laoe only from this benevolent lAdj- 
Bishop. 
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LETTER LXIX. 

I IIXYE just been down to Barmouth to Bee the tenants on 
the 6ret bit of ground, — ^noble crystalline rook, I am thank- 
ful to say,— poBuessed by St. George in the island. 

I find the rain coming through roofs, and the wind through 
walls, more than I think proper, and have ordered repairs ; 
and for some time to come, the little rents of these cottages 
will be spent entirely in the bettering of them, or in extend- 
ing some garden ground, fenced with furze hedge against the 
west wind by the most ingenious of our tenants. 

And in connection with this iirst — however small — begin- 
ning under my own eyes of St, George's work, — (already 
some repairs had been made by my direction, under the su|>er- 
iotendence of the donor of the land, Mrs. Talbot, before I 
could go to see the plane) — J must state again clearly our St. 
George's principle of rem. It is taktjn first as the acknowl- 
edgment of the authority uf the Society over the laud, and 
in the amount judged by the Master to be just, acourding to 
the circumstances of the person and place, for the tenant to 
pay as a contribution to the funds of the Society. The ten- 
ant has no claim to the return of the rent in improvements on 
his ground or his house ; and I order the repairs at Bar- 
mouth as part uf the Company's general action, not as return 
of the rent to the tenant. The reader will thus see that our 
so-called 'rents' are in fact taxes laid on the tenants for the 
advancement of the work of the Company, And all so-called 
rents are, in like manner, taxes laid on the labourer for the 
advancement of the work of his landlord. If that work be 
beneficial, on the whole, to the estate, and of all who live on 
it, the rents are on a right footing ; but if they are ab- 
stracted by the landlord to his own private uses, he is merely 
another form of the old mediaeval Knight of Evilstone, living 
as hawk in eyrie. 
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It chanced, while I s<^t this work on foot at Bartnouth, 
that a i>arBgraph was sent mo out of a Carlisle paper, giv- 
ing the iuformution that all Lord Lonsdale's tenants have re- 
ceived nolice lo quit, that the farms might be re-valued. I 
requested my correspondent to ascertain for me the manner 
of the holdings on Lord Lonsdale's estates ; — his reply is tbc 
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materials, over the upper stages ; carrying on our present in- 
genious manufactures in the dark lower stories. But the ar- 
rangement, even if it could be at once achieved, would be of 
no advantage to England. 

Whereas St. George's arrangements, which are to take the 
hills, streams, and fields that God has made for us ; to keep 
them as lovely, pure, and orderly as we can ; ' to gather their 
carefully cultivated fruit in due season ; and if our children 
then multiply so that we cannot feed them, to seek other 
lands to cultivate in like manner, — these arrangements, 
I repeat, will be found very advantageous indeed, as they 
always have been ; wheresoever even in any minor degree en- 
forced. In some happy countries they have been so, many a 
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long' year already ; and the follovring letter from a recent 
traveller iti one o( theni, may further illustrate the descrip- 
tion given it) a fhra of early date, of the felicity verily and 
visibly to be secured by their practice. 



'- Salzbdbu, July aO, 1878. 



"Dei 



Professor Ruskin, — I have long intended 
it the inouDtain of matters I had to tell yoi: 
1 Pelio ■ ■' ■ 



s piled upou Ossa w 



has ii 



1 my mind, and i 
1 points. In the Black 
Forest, and more especially in remote mountain valleys of 
Tyrol, 1 hav5 found the people living more or less according 
to principles laid down for the Company of St. George. 1 have 
seen the rules so much descried, and even ridiculed, in Eng- 
land, wrought into the whole life of the people. One may 
still find villages and communes where lawsuits are impos- 
sible — a head-man of their own deciding all disputes ; where 
the simplest honesty and friendliness are all but universal, 
and the stranger is taken in only in tiie better sense of the 
phrase ; where the nearest approach to steam power is the 
avalanche of early summer; where there are no wheeled 
vehicles, and all burthens are carried on the backs of men and 
mules," (my dear friend, I really don't want people to do 
without donkey-oarts, or pony-chaises ; nay, 1 was entirelv 
delighted at Dolgelly, the other day, to meet a four-in-hatid 
coach — driven by the coachman's daughter;) "where rich 
and poor must fare alike on the simple food and cheap but 
sound wine of ihe country ; where the men still carve wood, 
and the women spin and weave, during the long hours of 
winter ; and where the folk still take genuine delight in 
picturesque dress, and daily church-going, and have not re- 
duced both to ihe dreary felon's uniform of English respect- 
ability. With these unconscious followers of Buskin, and 
Companions of St. George, I formed deep rriendships ; and 
for me, if I ever revisit the wild recesses of the tEtzthal, 
it will almost be like going amongst my own people and to 
my own home. Indeed, wherever I left the beaten track of 
tourists, and the further I left it, so did the friendliness 
of my entertainers increase. It was evident they regarded 
me not as a mere purse.bearing animal, but as an argosy of 
quite a different sort — a human spirit coming from afar, from 
a land ' belonging,' as one of them conjectured, ' to Spain,' 
■nd laden with all kinds of new knowledge and strange ideas, 




i 
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of which they would gladly have some share. And so 
towards tiie close of a dinner, or supper, the meek-eyed 
hostess would come ami sit beside me, hoping I had enjoyed 
a 'happy meal;' and after a complimentary sip from ray 
^lass, ask me ail sorts of delightful and simple questions 
about niyaelf, and my family, and my country. Or the land- 
lord would come sometimes, — ulas, at the varv beginning of 
a meal, — and from huge pipe bowl, wonderfully painted with 
Crucifixion or Madonna, blow clouds of anything but in- 
cense amoke. But the intention of honouring and amusiog 
mo were none the less apparent." 

With my friend's pleasant daya among this wise and happy 
people, I will forthwith compare the very unpleasant day I 
spent myself on my journey to Barmouth, among unwise and 
wretched ones ; one incident occurring in it being of extreme 
significance. I had driven from Brantwood in early morning 
down the valley of the Crake, and took train first at the 
Ul version station, settling myself in the corner of a carriage 
next the sea, for belter prospect thereof. In the other 
corner was a respectable, stolid, middle-aged man reading 
his paper, 

I had left my Coniston lake in dashing ripples under a 
south wind, thick with rain ; but the tide lay smooth and 
dilent along the sands ; melancholy in absolute pause of 
motion, nor ebb nor flow distinguishable ;~here and there, 
among the shelves of grey shore, a little rufHing of their ap- 
parent pools marked stray threadingsof river-current. 

At Grange, talking loud, got in two young coxcombs ; 
who reclined themselves on the opposite cushions. One had 
a thin stick, with which, in a kind of St. Vitus's dance, partly 
affectation of nonchalance, partly real fever produced by the 
intolerable idleness of his mind and body, he rapped on the 
elbow of his seat, poked at the button-holes of the window 
d switched his boots, or the air, all the way from 
Grange to the last station before Carnforth, — he and his 
id talking yacht and regatta, listlessly ; — the St. Vitus's, 
;. dancing one expressing his opinion that "the 
most dangerous thing to do ou these lakes was going before 
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the wind." The respectable man went on reading his paper, 
without notice of them. None of the three ever looked out 
of the windows at sea or shore. There was not much to look 
at, indeed, through the driving, and gradually closer-driven, 
rain, — except ihe drifting about of the seagulls, and their 
quiet dropping into the pools, their wings kept open for an 
instant till thnir breasts felt the water well ; then closing 
their petals of white light, like suddenly shut water flowers. 

The two regiLtta men got out, in drenching rain, on the 
coverless platform at the station before Camfortli, and all the 
rest of us at Carnforth itself, to wait for the up train. The 
shed on the up-line side, even there, is small, in which a 
crowd of third-class passengers were packed close by the 
outside drip. I did not see one, out of some twenty-live or 
thirty persons, tidily dressed, nor one with a contented and 
serenely patient look. Lines of care, of mean hardship, of 
comfortless submission, of gnawing anxiety, or ill-temper, 
characterized every face. 

The train came up, and my poor companions were shuffled 
into it speedily, Jn heaps. I found an empty first-class car- 
riage for myself : wondering how long universal suffrage 
would allow itself to be packed awaj" in heaps, for my con- 



At Lancaster, a father and daugher got in ; presumably 
commercial. Father stoutly built and firm-featured, saga- 
cious and cool. The girl hard and common; well dressed, 
except that her hat was cocked too high on her hair. They 
both read papers all the way to Warrington. I was not 
myself employed much better ; the incessant ruin making the 
windows a mere wilderness of dirty dribbiings ; and neither 
Preston nor Wigan presenting anything lively to behold, I 
had settled myself to Mrs. Brown on Spoiling Bees, (an un- 
usually forced and poor number of Mrs. Brown, by the way). 

1 had to change at Warrington for Chester. The weather 
bettered a little, while I got a cup of tea and slice of bread 
in the small refreshment room ; contemplating, the while, in 
front of me, the panels of painted glass on its swinging doors, 
which represeuted two troubadours, in broadly 8 
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and jellow breL'ohea, purple jackets, and plumed caps ; wilh 
golden-hihed swords, and enormous tyres. Both had soft 
curled luoustacIieB, langulBhing eyes, open mouths, and 
faiillless legs, MeanwiiiJe, lounged at the counter behind 
me, much bemused in beer, a perfect example of the special 
type of youthful blackguard now developing generally in 
Etigland ; morc^ or less blackly pulpous and swollen in all 
the features, and witli mingled expression of intense gross- 
■less and intense impudence, — half pig, linlf jackdaw. 

There got in with me, when the train was ready, a rniddJe- 
class person of commercial- traveller aspect, who had pos- 
sessed iiimself of a Graphic from the newsboy ; and whom I 
presently forgot, in examining the country on a line new to 
me, which became quickly, under the gleams of broken sun- 
light, of extreme intt^rest. Azure-green fields of deep com ; 
undulations of sandstone hill, with here and there a broken 
crag at the edge of a cutting ; presently the far-glittering 
of the SolwiLV-like sands of Dee, and rounded waves of the 



Welsh hills on the southern hot 
fresh and fair than I have sei 
great line of English rail. Wh. 
traveller, he was sprawlirig all 
the back seat, with his boots o 
the cushions assuredly, but in the foul 
of everything which wo have ' done wii 
his face clouded with sullen thought, 



ton, formed a landscape more 
^ for many a day, from any 
I I looked back to my fellow- 
is length on the cushion of 
his Gr'ipluc,— nol to save 
odern carelessness 
for the moment ; — 
if a person help- 



lessly in difficulty, and not able to give up thinking hoi 
avoid the unavoidable. 

In a minute or two more 1 found myself plunged into thf 
irlpool of porters, passengers, and 
ng round corners against one's 
legs, of the great Chester station, A simply -dressed upper- 
class girl of sixteen or seventeen, strictly and swiftly pUot- 
ing her little sister through the populace, was the first human 
creature I had yet seen, on whom sight could rest without 
pain. The rest of the crowd was a mere dismal fermenta- 
tion of the Ignominious. 

The train to Uuabon was crowded, and I was obliged to 
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get into a carriage witli two cadaverous sexagenarian npin- 
sters, who had been keeping the windows up, all but a chink, 
for fear a drop of rain or breath of south wind should come 
in, and were breathing the richest compound of products of 
their own indigestion. Pretending to be anxious abom the 
construction of the train, I got the farther window down, 
and my body well out of it ; then put it only half-way up 
when the train left, and kept putting my head out without 
my hat ; so as, if possible, to impress my fellow-passengers 
with the imminence of a collision, which could only be avert- 
ed by extreme watchfulness on my part. Then requesting, 
with all the politeness I could muster, to be allowed to move 
a box with which they had occupied the corner-seat — " that I 
might sit face to the air" — I got them ashamed to ask that 
the window might be shut up again ; but they huddled away 
into the opposite corner to make me understand how they snf- 
ered from the draught. Presently they got out two bags of 
blue grapes, and ate away unanimously, availing themselves 
of my open window to throw out rolied-up pips and skins. 

General chaiige, to my extreme relief, as to theirs, was 
again required at Ruabon, effected by a screwing backwards 
and forwards, for three-quarters of an hour, of carriages 
which one was expecting every five minutes to gel into ; and 
which were puffed and pushed away again the moment one 
opened a door, with loud calls of 'Stand back there,' A 
group of half a dozen children, from eight to fourteen — the 
girls all in straw hats, with long hanging scarlet ribands — 
were more or less pleasant to see meanwhile ; and sunshine 
through the puffs of petulant and cross- purposed steam, 
promised a pleasant run to Llangollen. 

I had only the conventional 'business man with a paper' 
for this run ; and on his leaving the carriage at I.iangollen, 
was just closing the door, thinking to have both windows at 
command, when my hand was stayed by the father of a 
family of four children, who, with their mother and aunt, 
presently filled the carriage, the children fitting or scram- 
bling in anywhere, with expansive kicks and lively struggles. 
They belonged to the lower middle-class ; the mother an 
Vol. IIL— liJ 
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ideal oF the worthy commonplace, evidently Iiard put toit 
to make both ends meet, and wholly occupied in family cod- 
cern8 ; her face fixed in the ignoble gravity of virtuous per 
sons lo whom their own troublesome households have bwome 
nionaEteries. The father, slightly more conscious of extenul 
things, submitting benevolently to his domestic happincn 
out on its annual holiday. The children ugly, fidgetv, mJ 
ill-bred, but not unintelligent, — full of questionings, ' wben' 
they were to get here, or there ? how many rails there wer« 
on the line ; which side the station was on, and who wulo 
meet them. In such debate, varied by bodily contortion! in 
every direction, they contrived to pass the halt-hour which 
took us through the vale of Llangollen, past some of llie 
loveliest brook and glen scenery iti the world. But neillier 
the man, the woman, nor any one of the children, looked out 
of the window once, the whole wav. 

They got out at Corwen, leaving me to myself for the run 
past Bala lake and down the Dolgelly valley ; but mon 
sorrowful than of iate has been my wont, in the sense of irj 
total isolation from the thoughts and ways of the [ircseut 
English people. For I was perfectly certain that among lil 
the crowd of living creatures whom I had that day seen,— 
scarlet ribands and all, — there was not one to whom I couU 
have spoken a word on any subject interesting to me, which 
would have been inCelligibie to them. 

But the first broad sum of fact, for the sake of which I 
have given this diar^, is that among certainly not less l)»n 
some seven or eight hundred people, seen by me in the courw 
of this day, 1 saw not one happy face, and several huniire^ 
oC entirely miserable ones. The second broad sum of faeti", 
that out of the few, — not happy, — but more or less spiriwi 
and complacent faces 1 saw, among the lower and the mer- 
cantile classes, what life or spirit they had depended on • 
peculiar cock-on-a-duughill character of impudence, whicb 
meant a total inability to conceive any good or lovely thing 
in this world or any other : and the third sum of fact is, thtt 
in this rich Enjrland I saw only eight out of eight humirei! 
persons gracefully dressed, and decently mannered. But the 
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partioular EJgn, and prophetic vision of tho day, to nie, ^as 
the man lying t*ith his boot& on his Graphic. There {a a. 
long article in the Monetary Gaz^e, sent me this morning, 
on the /oily of the modern theory that the nation is suffering 
(rom 'overproduction,' The writer is quite correct in his 
condemnation of the falUcy iu question ; but it has not oc- 
curred to him, nor to any other writer that I know of an 
such matters, to consider whether we may not possibly be 
suffering from av^r-<lixtruction. If you use a given quantity 
of steam power and human ingenuity to produce your 
Graphic in the morning, and travel from Warrington to 
Chester with your boots upon it in the afternoon, — Is the 
net result, production, my dear editor? The net result is 
labour with weariness A.a., — idleness with disgust p.m., — 
and nothing to eat next day. And do not think our War- 
ington friend other than a true type of youi 



employer of industry, The 
idea of any other use of art, oi 
everlastingly with its boots 
there will be another, — what i 
of the quantity of energy uai 
daily works of the British pre 



iversal British public has no 
industry, than he ! It reclines 
II its Graphic. ' To-morrow 
a is there in the old?' Think 
I in the 'production' of the 
i ? The first necessity of our 
lives in the morning, — old rags in the evening 1 Or the 
annual works of the British naval architect? The arrow of 
the Lord's dehverance in January, and old iron in June ! 
The annual industry of the European soldier, — of the Euro- 
pean swindler, — of the European orator, — will you tell me, 
good Mr, Editor, whfit it is that they produce? Will you 
»lculate for me, how much of ail that is, they destroy? 
But even of what we do produce, under some colour or 
tiancy, of service to humanity, — How much of it ta of any 
r wrvice to humanity, good Mr. Editor? Here ia a little bit 
[■■of a note bearing on the matter, written last Christmas in a 
[ .£t of incontrollable provocation at a Christian correspond- 
a popular sentiment, "living is so very ex- 




it is, living a 
potatoes in it 



you do, i 



;epan full 
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Here ia the firet economical fact I have been trying to 
teach, these fifteen yeare ; aad can't get it, yet, into the 
desperate, leathem-slcinned, death -he) meted skull of ibis 
wretched England — till Jael-Atropoe drive it down, through 
skull and all, into the ground ; — that you can't have bread 
without corn, nor milk without kine ; and that being 
dragged about the country behind kettles won't grow com 
on it ; and speculating in stocks won't feed mutton on it; 
and manufacturing steel pens, and scrawling lies with them, 
won't clothe your hacks or fill your bellies, though you 
scrawl England as black with ink as you have strewed her 
black with cinders. 

Now look here ; I am writing in a friend's house in a 
lovely bit of pasture country, surrounding what was onoe a 
bright hit of purple and golden heath — inlaid as gorse and 
heather chose to divide their possession of it ; and is now a 
dusty wilderness of unlet fashionable villas, bricks, thistles, 
and crockery. My friend has a good estate, and lets a large 
farm ; but he can't have cream to bis tea, and has ' Dorset ' 
butter.* If he ever gets any of these articles off his own 
farm, they are brought to him from Ijjndon, having been 
carried there that they may pay loll to the railroad company 
once as they go up, and again as they come down ; and 
have two chances of helping to smash an excursion train. 

Meantime, at the apothecary's shop in the village, I can 
buy, besides drugs, — cigars, and stationery ; and among other 
stationery, the ' College card,' of " eighteen ttaefnl articles," 
—namely, Bohemian glass ruler, Bohemian glass penholder, 
pen-box with gilt and diapered lid, pen-wiper with a gilt 
tin fern leaf for ornament, pencil, india-rubber, and twelve 
steel pens, — all stitched separately and neatly on the card; 
and the whole array of them to be bought for sixpence. 

What times ! — what civilization 1 — what ingenuity 1 — 
what cheapness ! 

Yes ; but what does it mean ? First, that T, who buy the 

* Most LoniioD theatre-goera will recollect tlie Buttenuan's pitj foe 
bie BOH, in " Our Bofs," as be examineB the lemaina of the breakfast 
in their lodgings. 
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cwil, can't get cream to my tea ? And secondly, that llie 
unliappv wrctttbes, — Boliemiaii and other, — glass blowers, 
iron diggers, pen manufacturers, and the like, — who have 
made the eighteen useful articles, have sixpence to divide 
among them for their trouble ! What sore of cream have 
they to their tea ? 

But the question of questions about it all, ja — Are these 
eighteen articles ' useful articles ' ? For what ? Here's a — 
iioMinal — 'pencil' on our ' college card.' But not a colle- 
gian, that 1 know of, wants to draw, — and if he did, he 
couldn't draw with thi» thing, which is twt a pencil, but 
some sand and coal-dust jammed in a stick. The 'india- 
rubber ' also, I perceive, is not india-rubber ; but a compo- 
sition for tearing up the surface of paper, — useful only to 
filthy blunderers; the nasty glass-handled things, which will 
break if I drop them, and cut the housemaid's fingers, I shall 
instantly turn out of the house ; the pens, for which T 
bought the card, will perhaps be useful to me, because I 
have, to my much misery, writing to do : but you, happier 
animals, who may exist without scratching either paper or 
your heads,— what is the use of them to youf {N.B. I 
couldn't write a word wit,h one of liiem, after all.) 

I must go back to my Warrington friend ; for there are 
more lessons to be received from him. 1 looked at him, in 
one sense, not undeferenlially. He was, to the extent of 
his experience, as good a judge of art as I. He knew what 
his Graphic viaa worth. Pronounced an entirely divine ver- 
dict upon it. Put it, beneficently, out of its pictorial pain, 
—for ever. 

Do not think that it is so difficult to know good art frotn 
bad. The poorest-minded public cannot rest in its bad pos- 
sesaions, — wants them new, and ever new, I have given my 
readers, who have trusted me, four art-possessions, which I 
do not fear their wishing to destroy ; and it will be a long 
while before I wish them to get another, I have too long 
delayed beginning to tell them lo/ii/ they are good ; and one 
of my Sheffield men asked Mr. Swan the other day what I 
bad commended the Leucothea for,—" he couldn't see any- 
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t." To whom the first answer muBi be — DiJ jou 

, then? My good manufacturing friend, be u- 

was no more tliougbt o( ]>leasiMg i/Oit whfii 

as carved, than of pleasing — Ganymede, when 

christened. Some day you will come to "liko 



Bured thei 
Leucothea 
Rosalind w 

But, whether you ever come to 'aee anything in it'ornoi, 
be assured that this and the Lippi, and the Titian, and tbe 
Velasquez, are, alt tour, alike in one quality, which you et" 
respect, even if you do not envy. They are work a! aien 
doing their best. And whose pride is iu doing their best 
and most. You modern British workmen's pride, I fiud ihon 
and more, is in doing ingeniously the worst, and least, vou 
can. 

Again : they all four agree in being the work of men 
trained under true masters, and themselves able to be trat 
masters to others. They belong, therefore, to what are prop- 
erly called ' schools " of art. Whereas your modern Brilish 
workman recog-nizes no master ; but ia, (as the result of liis 
increasing intelligence, according to Mr, Mill,) less and lew 
disposed "to be guided in the way which he should go by 
any prestige or authority." The result of which is th»t 
every British artist has to find out how to paint as he best 
can ; and usually begins to see his way to it, by the time he 
is sixty. 

Thirdly. They belong to schools which, orderly and obe- 
dient themselves, understood the law of order in ail thin^ 
Which is the chief distinction between Art and Rudeness. 
And the first aim of every great painter, is to MpR'S> 
clearly liis obedience to the law of Kosmos, Order, or Svni' 
metry.* The only perfect work of the four I have gi'*"' 
tbe Titian, binds ilself by this symmetry moat severel.v. 



■ The law of Bymmetry, however, i 
than thkl of mere order. It is here, 
translated except bit by bit. as we wa 

Til elr ij| '(lu^is- ^SXtf Hal niciiAoa9o . , , , _._ .._,.. _ 

ip^aiar, 3ti rf f'^' iuol^ ri 2l>ioii»' Crr, Kfliiw •til\aii &y tU, tk i' (imt(M (t 
dMunXex Biht raU /fi».(Tpuii.— [Plato, Laws, Book IV.) 



»ita on deeper foundMionstl'" 
n Greek terms, too snUlc M '" 

; f..<i. <c>l. i,a 



a kiywlx-" 
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Absolutely straight lines of screen behind the Msdonns's 
bekd, — a, dark head on one xide, a dark head on the other ; 

a child on one side, a. child on the other ; a veil falling otie 
way on one side, a scroll curling the other way on the other ; 
a group of leaves in the child's right hand balanced by an- 
other in the Madonna's left; two opposed sprays of leaves 
on tlie table, and the whole claapeii by a single cherry. In 
the Lippi, the symmetry is lateral ; the Madonna fronting 
the group of the child central, with supporting angel on each 
side. In the Leucothea, the diminishing magnitudes of the 
attendant goddesses on the right are answered by the di- 
minishing magnitudes from the seated goddess and the child, 
to the smallest figure at her knee, which clasps both the 
sides uf the chain. 

Lastly, in the Velasquez, the little pyramid of a child, 
with her three tassels and central brooch, and a chair on 
each side of her, would have been too symmetrical, but for 
the interferent Eight in the dog. 

I said just now, the Titian was the on\y perfect one of the 
four. Everything there is done with absolute Tightness : 
and you don't see how. The hair in the Lippi is too stiff, 
— in the Velasquez, too slight ; and one sees that it is drawn 
in the one, dashed in the other ; but by Titian only, 
'painted' — you don't know how. 

I say the Titian is the most perfect. It does not follow 
that it is the best. There arc gifts shown in the others, and 
feelings, which are not in it; iind of which the relative 
worth may be matter of question. For instance, the Lippi, 
■s I told you before, is a painting wrought in real Religion ; 
— that is to say, in the binding of the heart in obedience to 
the conceived nature and laws of God. 

The Titian is wrought in what Mr, Harrison calls the 
Religion of Humanity : but ought more accurately to call, 
the Religion of Manity, (For the English use of the word 
'humane' is continually making him confuse benevolence 
with religion,) — that is to sav, in the binding of the heart in 
obedience to the nature and 'laws of Man. 

And, finally, the Velasquez is wrought in * lore 
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developed Modern Religion of Dogity, or obedience of the 
heart to the nature and laws of Dog ; (the lovely little idol, 
you observe, dominant on velvet throne, as formerly the 
Madonna). Of which religion, as faithfully held by the 
brave British Squire, in its widest Catholic form of horse- 
and-dog-ity, and passionately and tenderly indulged by the 
devoted British matron in the sectarian limitation of Lap- 
dogity, — there is more to be told than Velasquez taught, or 
than we can learn, to-day. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I, Affairs of the Company. 

I leave oar accoants dow vhoUy in the bands of Mr. Walker and Mi. 
RjdingB. reierving to mj'italf only the usual— as I understand — and 
proper functi»iig of Director. —that of epeodiug the Coinpituy'ii money. 
I have ordered, ob ubove stated, repairs at Biirmouth, whicb will some- 
wbat exceed our rents, I fancy ; and a mineral cabinet for tbe Huseiun 
at Sheffield, in whioh the minerals are to rest, «ach In Its own little cell, 
on porple, or otherwise fittingly coloured, velvet of the best. Permis- 
HioD to handle and examine them at ease will he eventually given, oa b 
moral and mineralo^col prize to the men who attain a certain proQ- 
ciency in the two HcienoeB of Mineralogy and Behaviour. 

Our capital, it will be obaerved. is increased, by honpst gift, this 
month, to the encouraging amou at of £10 16*. i— the inii) ui tons interest , 
of which our shareholders get nomi, I have pretty nearly spent In one 
new land parobaae. 



Cash Accoust of St. Oboroe's Compant. 

[From June 15W to .luff. I.'JM, 1676.) 

1876. Dr. £ ». . 

Junt 2fl. To Mrs. Jane Lisle 1 1 

80. '■ Chne. Firth 1 1 

Aug. 7. ■• G. No. 50 10 10 

12. " MiaaSargood 2 3 

" ■' MissCbristinaAUen 2 2 

15. " Balance due Mr. Ruakin 14 U ■ 



June 16. By Balance due, Mr. Boakin. . 
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18T0, Dr. £ i 

March 16. To Bahmoe 157 1 

Mas 8. " Cmh Paid Mr. Jaha RuBkin ,.., 17 1 

S. " Ditto, draft at Bridgr»-iiter (J. Tklbot) 9 1 

g. '- Ditto, draft at Donglaa <E. RydingH) . . 34 1 

JuM 9, " Ditto, Caah S 

13. " Ditto, draft at 8rid(;waler (P. Talbot) 20 1 

■' " Ditto, draft at Bilaton (WiUdiwI 50 

17. " Ditto. Cash 20 

Jalg 8. ■■ Dividend on £8000 CoMota IIS 1 

£424 



Jvlg 28. By Cheque to Mr. John Botldn 330 

Avg 15. To Balanoa M 3 4 

£424 8 4 

IL Affaira of the Master. 

It was not. my fault, but my printers' (who deserve raps for it), that 
mine uame before the Company's in, last Forf.' It ia, 1 think, now 
time to Btate, in jjteueral comraeDt on niy inonotonoaa occoant. that the 
current eKpenses recorded in the bills of Jackson. Kate, Downs, lad 
David, represent fur the moat part sums spent for the maintetiADOe or 
Domfort of othem ; und that I could if need were, for my own put, be 
utterly at ease in tbe soimy purloor of a village inn, with no more 
carriage or coaohnuui tliaii my own limbs, ^no moreservioe than a civil 
traveller's proper share, — and the blessedoesB of freedom from respon- 
sibility from everything. To whioh condition, if I ever rednce myavlf 
by my extravagance, and, (indeed, just after paying tny good Mr. ElJia 
for thirteenth -oenCnry MSS.,t etc., a. hundred and forty poonda, I am 
in treaty to-day with Mr. Quaritob for another, which be says is 
charged at the very lowest penny at three hundred and twenty) — it will 
be simply to me only occasion for the loadlesn traveller's song ; but as 
it would be greatly inconvenient to other people, I don't at present 
intend it. Some day. indeed, perhaps I shall begin to torn a penny by 
my books. The bills drawn by Mr. Burgess represent now tbe only loss 
1 incur ou them. 





Villon at b>Mnoa-s 






One of tb«. t. . pw(«t Bngllxh Bible, (oUo, sud U. 1« 
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Stated Balance, Jaly 15th 617 11 3 

Repayment and other receipts, July and August. . . 4U6 ii 5 

1033 17 S 
Expenses 427 5 

Baluoe, Angut IStb £500 12 8 

£ «. d. 

Ju(p IS. Oeoghegui (bln« necktlei) 4 

" Nayal School 5 5 

17. David OS 

'■ Downa 36 

80, JaclcBon 60 

" Kate SO 

Aug. 1. Heme niil ground-rent 23 

14, BntgeBB 40 

15, EUU and While 140 

" Lucy Tovey igift) 10 

" Self (chietty gone inblnok quartz from St, 

Gothard Tunnel) 15 

£437 5 

III. 

" My dear Sir, — I duly received your very kind note referring to the 
'oodce to quit' to Lord Lonsdale's farmerH in West Comberland, and 
have delayed to reply Lill 1 had made special ioqairies, and find that, 
as a rule, these teiianta have no leaseB, but hnve held their forms from 
year to year only. 

" Formerly, I am told, some had leases; but aa these expired they 
were not renewed, and the KUppoaition now in that allsnch have run oat, 
and that all now aa yearly tenanta have bad the notice f^ven them 
Bimultaneouslj, 

•' The notice U clearly given to allow a re-valuation to be mode; and 
when the new rentn are arranged, it is expected that leases wiU then be 
granted, though it is plain to be seen that all the increased prosperity 
that the prosperity of recent years ol the coal and iron iaduBtries have 
caused to farming, mny Utug be afeured to tlta landholder; and the 
farmers, with or without leases, but with higher rents, may be left to 
bear alone the ebb oF the tide that is evidently on the tnm ; and in any 
or e»ery case, the general public— the consumers of these formers' prod- 
uce—will hove to pay the extra rent, whatever it maybe, that Lord 
Lonsdale may see Ht to lay upon the land, * 
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" I hnTO been stndying thii matter— the increwe of land-renls— for 
manjr years, and considei it \s very mucb to blame for tbe present bvfi 
VriueB of all land prodnce, and the diatiesi) amougBt the poorest vl uu 
populuttoa, as well as Iwiog the great bindroDi^e to tbe catiTiiigontof 
anj AOhemtis that have lot their object the apfiljcatjoa of mote ct oar 
own labour to our own soil. lu a letter U> oif Hon a few weelu ago, I 
ventured to say that tho man who waa the GrsC to demouitnte It; 
actual expetinient that Euglitih soil could be mode to doable oc quad- 
ruple its produce, would eaiD the name of a new Colnmbua. in Ihithe 
had diaoorered another Americia Bt our own doon. This soil, mj olden, 
having shown a turn for matbematica. 1 was indnced to send to Omi- 
bridpe, my hope being that a good educatioa might fit him to sol™ vmt 
of the problems that are so preraiug us for solution (and which I had 
been essaying jnjHolf in the pamphlet on ■Labonrand Capital'); »ndu 
he now. ou the completion of his neoond term, holds the eeoond plus in 
his year at St. John's, there is a hope that he may tatto a good (ilSL-ein 
the tuntbematical tripos for 1878 ; and yet, since we got introduoed i^ 
your books — two years ago — both he and 1 think ho had best, so soon u 
he completes bis courac, go into farming; and hence the ccferecce lu 
growing ccojis that appeared In his letter last week, and which 1 id 
most happy to find has met with your approbation," (Tea ; — and I Inial 
with higher approbatiou Ihau miiae. ) 

IV. The following jiarographs from a county paper gladden mea- 
oeedingly, by taking; from me all merit of originality in any put of Ox 
design of the operations of St. Gooi^'s Company, while they pnm 
to the must inorednlons not only the practicability, hot tbe iHUirei 
good of such operations, already, as will be seen, carried to trian* 
phant result* on a private gentleman's estate. 

The Affrietdtarnt Qazrtle gives, o 
"Noteworthy Agriculturists, '" a Hki 
Achandunie. who, aotiug for Ur. ftlatheson. has carried ont so man; 
improvements on the Ai^ross estates. The sketch is in the form of nn 
autobiography, which, ns tbe OasKtte remarks, oarries vcibh it a moii 
pleasant impreasion of direcmess and slinplicity of charscter no ted 
than of industry, energy, ood sucoesa. It is accompanied by a portnil 
of Mr. Mackenzie, which his friends will recognize as a fair likeomt 
Mr. Mackenzie states that be was bom in 1800. in the parish of Crqc- 
hart, RoRS-sbirc. where bis ancestors had resided for many generatieiu. 
HU father, who Occupied a small farm, died about live yean ago it 
the advanced age of ninety. In 1824. he (Mr. William Afackeniiet en- 
tered OS an appreotioe at Belmaduthy (a) Gardens, and after serviii; 
there three yearn, removed to the nurseries of Uickaon and Co , Edin- 
burgh, where be remained only a tew months. He then went to lio 
Duke of Buccleuch's gardens at Dalkeith, serving nnderMr. Hoodoiuli], 
who wuB in advance of his time us a practit»l gardener. Tlcre be 
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aaaiHted in cniryiiig out the improvoments which were made in Che 
gnrdeiiB and pleosaregrDuDdii. New roDgea ot hotboiiseH and a fine 
conservatoiy veia erected, into wbioh the liot-water Bj-ntem oC h«atiug 
was, it ia believed, first iniroduoed in Scotland. Next Hr. Hnckeuzie 
aaaisted in Inuring nut gardens and grounds nt Barcaldiue, the seat o( 
SirDuncan Campbell, in Acg^rilshire ; and coming iu 18115 to Bosetiaugh. 
na head-tiaFdener, forester, und Hiiperiuteuduut of estate norks, be 
oanied ont the conatruction of new gardens, both nt Ilosebaugh and 
Kinlochluicfaart, and the remodelling ot private giounda and approacbea. 
These la^a gardens at Barcaldine and Bosehangh were made with 
great ooie, eijuciaUi/ iine'ecting and pr (paring t/te toil fur tlie wall and 
Tinerji liordera. ao lAal after thti tapie, in the one aua of thirlji yean, and 
in the other of forty years, no deeiiy or canker /uu appeared among the 
fruit true. [h\ 

" In 1847 Mr. Mackenzie ooromenced the improvements at ArdroEs. 
the property of Alexander Mathenon, KKq.. M.P. for the eountf of Hons. 

" ArdruEK proper is surrounded by high hills, and with triQing exoep- 
Uona was in a state of nntiice. tbe wbole auiface of the district being 
covered with coarse graaa and heather, atanted birchca. moraes or quag- 
mire, and studded with graniW boulders drifted from tbe hills. The 
place was nnder sheep and a few blaok cattle, uid, owing to the coarse- 
neoB ot tbe herbage the catUe were subject to red water. The tenant*' 
hmiKt acre mere lioveU, aiihout chtmneyt, and with lillle or no glau in 
the tciiidoa: Tlte population of the dulriet of Ardrou prepur vtai, in 
1M7, only 100 *>«/» ; and turn, in 1875, th« jxrpuintioa im the iiime 
area it 600, and thejivrntieroffhUdren attending lehool is aboat 140. 

" In giving a anmraury of the improvement*, we will begin with the 
pleasure -grounds, (c) They extend to about 8IX> acres. In forming 
them, H-agons on roils were used for two years in removing Vnolla. 
tormiug terrocen, and filling up gullies. The banks ot the river and ot 
the bums Howing through the grounds have been planted with upwards 
of a bnndred different varieties ot the finest and hardiest ornamental 
trees that could be procured, from the tuHptree to the evei^reen oak, 
and from the native pine to the Wellingtonia. Evergreen abruba cover 
nbont 39 acrea in detached portions on the banks nf tbe river which 
Sowa immediately beneath the castle, as well oa on the banks of two 
romaotio bDcns. with beautifnl eascodea, and in ravinea. Tbe garden 
ia enclosed with a brick-lined wall, and so boggy was the aita that the 
[oDodation ot the wall ia more than (i feet below the siils ot some nf the 
doorii The south aide Is enclosed by a terrace wall 12 teet high, and 
the north wall ia covered with glEUw. which includes vineries, conaerva- 
toly, and orchard buuaea, beaidea a range of pita, all heated with water. 
The soil of the gardeataii prepared and earted it eoiuiileriible distance, (d) 
ta there was none to be got on the sil«. 
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" Upvards of S.OOO ncren of tudot gronad hare been planted, chicllj 
with Scolfh fir and larch, ths thinnings at which ate now beiog shipped 
tor pit props, thu plouta of the oldest woods onlj huviiig been taken oni 
at the Bucwirj in 1S4T. 

"The extent of arable tond may be best explained bj stating thit 
there are tweuty-seren farms with threshing mill*, pacing rents trim 
£60 to £800 eocb ; and upwatds of a hundiul ploughs are used in colti- 
vating the lands improved. The steam plough is alua to be eeta il 
work on some ot the forms." (St. George does not, however, propoH 
entertaining the curioDS speetator in this laauoer.J " CatUe reared on 
the reclaimed land hare taken prizes at the Highland Society's Shon, 
and at all local showB ^ and for cereals and greeo oropi. they will ben 
a favourable conipfuison with any part of tjootland. 

"Atone of the detached properties, great care had lobe taken, and 
en(pneeriDg skill Dsed, in the drainage. Recently a low-lying part of 
the lands, a mile and a half long by Uiree-quarteis broad, was a mixton 
of the lower stratum of peaty bog. marsh. imJ spout; aond. cbaigol 
with oohrej-eolonred wut«r, impregnated with Hulphnr and wl^tte. 
Attempts made by former oocnpantg to drain this place were fmiUrai. 
from want of depth and proper outfiill. We found all the pipes in tlieic 
drains completely choked by deiioaited ochtey mutter. The vrbole subsoil 
was running sand. In orderto make tbedraioage perfect, a main leading 
drain made, 800 yards long, and in soma plooi-s !:> feet deep, in whioh 
were laid 'spigot and faucet,' vitnfied pipes 10 to 15 iuchea in diameter, 
jointed with cement to prevent sand from getting in, with jonctjona la 
Teceive pipsK ot smaller aizea, from 1(1 inches down to t> inches. Hinci 
draiua ore from J^ to 4 feet deep, with tiles of 3 to 4 inch bore, ibi 
smaller sizes having collars on the jointa. Large stone cisterns an 
formed to receive uie silt, and ventilating shafta with iron gratings an 
built to give circulation of air. By these means the whole mt i> 
dramed effectually, and where bog ratfitt wtrt Uie prep€iiHng predaa, 
eropa of IJiK riehegt wAeut iviw grma. Tub fTtiNTHD rsrbaoe asd 

WATRK WBRK BO POIBONons THAT BLACK CATTLB WEBE KSOWM TO 

HAVE TUBHED qrat in a SKASON (?). <«) 

''Hare than Rfty miles of private roads have been made, and twel^i 
miles of walks throngh the p1ca.°nre-groundB. One walk is eii miln 
continuous, along the windings of Eoe scenery of the Alness. Upwuili 
of forty miles of stone dykes and eighty of wire fences have been erecled. 
enclosing the arable land and plantations. 

" For twenty years from three to fonr hundred men were employad; 
two hundred of them lived in a square of barracks tor nearly elenn 
years, and ki orderly leere /heg t/iat the gtrtieet n/ npi'lierman iim-t am' 
required. There are still a number of men employed, but the improM- 
ments are now coming to a olose. 

" AIX tlte miittanee I luid in Ihe eiiginaering and ptinning uvu thali'J 
a youag man only teceiteen yeart old uihen Vie worla iDtre btgan. mi 
ut neeer had occasion to employ a man for n aingte diiy Tf-doing mori. 

" I may further odd that 1 have now the great pleasure of eeemg mj 
liberal employer reletting all his farms on the Ardross estate to &> 
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same tpnante. on a iiPconrl nineteen years' lease." lat inaiensed reuts, of 
course, my friend f) *' tbe second leases baving been renewed betn-eeiL 
two and tliree yeara before the enpiry of the previous leaseB, and none 
of the farms n'ere ever advertiiied. 

" I cannot leave this port of (he present hrief sketch without noticine 
a featnro in tbe Important work so KucoexsCully carried out by my en- 
lightened employer, and one which nanuot fail to be a source of great 
Hatisfoction to himself. Among the ttrst tbingw be did was to eRtabliah 
a Hchool in tbe district, with a most efficient teacher, and tbe result is 
that sous of the smaJl farmers and labourers are now in respectable 
positions in various italics of life. They are to be found in the capaci- 
ties of gardeners, arlizaua. and merchants, Ktudents of law, meiliuine, 
and divinity. One of them, Donald Eosb, carried the Queen's priie of 
£100 in tbe University, and is now one of Her Majesty '« Inspeclois of 
Schoola Another ia the chief constable of the county. Others are in 
tbe colonies of AuslJ-alia, New Zealand, and America, all doing well; 
niirf out I'J hiiudreda marking firr therniilref, to my knvriltdge, lU'f out 
Aa» gtme aitray. (f ) 

" I will now advert to tbe improvements on tbe west oooat estates. 
A mansion-house was bnilt in tbe parish of Kintail, witb pleasure- 
grounds and gardens, the former bring ehiejiy reelitimai from the »tii. 
Tim Uinndt. v/iifA irere surrounded by itnUr l\feetde»p onVifuhorf 
tide, are note jmrt of tkt titan, the intervening spaces having been filled 
up by the removal of a hUl of rotten rock. This house is let to a snoot- 
in^; Mnant. The garden is excellent for fniit, including peachev, 
nectarines, and apricoUi, which come to perfection. AC Duncraig, 
recently, a new mansion-bonse has been built, with ail tbe modern ap- 
pliaooes. New gardens have also ireen inude at Durjcroig. llie site of 
which was originally a narrow gully running between high ridges of 
rock. Tbe gardens nre npwards of two acres within the walls. Tbe 
soil is composed of virgin soil and turfy ioam. the whole having been 
carted a considerable diHtance. The gardens were completed in 1871. 
and the different kinds of fruit trees, iucludiug pears, peaches, and 
apricots, are now bearing. 

'* Ttancraig Is rarely to be surpow-ed iii soenery and beauty. The 
view is extensive, embracing tbe CucbuUiu hills in Skye," (ete., etc.) 
'■ There are two fresb-watec lakes within the groonda, one covering 
thirty-seven acres, and the other about sixty acres, abounding with ex- 
cellent trout and uhor. One of them supplies Dnucraig House witb 
water, having a fall about 81)0 feet. The pipe in its course supplies 
tbe gardens ; the livery stables and laundry have also connections for 
applying hose in cases of tire. 

" Tho conformation of the ground is a mingling of winding valleys 
witb bigb rock hills, on which grow natural wood, such as birch, oak. 
ash, and mountain ash. Several of tbe valleys have been improved 
and laid out under permanent pasture, making the laudsoape, as seen 
from tbe front of the houw. witb wood, rock, and winding grnsay bay. 
very picturesque. 

" There are twelve miles of private drives nod walks — miles of ihem 
cut out of tbe solid rook, and in some places in tbe face of precipices 100 
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feet iheer up above th^ iea. A bome-fann ia in coiuBe of beinf im- 
proTsd kt AchuiduTooh, n mile Houth of Uancinjg floDie. ' 

Tha Gagette adds: Ur. Hackenzie bimaelf fsmu some of the lud 
whiuh he bas reolaimed. aud uowbere probabl; ia ihere a better exam- 
ple of what ia poaaible io the way of agricultnnl imptovemeat ondoca 
northern climate. Excellent crops of barle;. clover, wheat, and root* 
ore grown where nothing but a msraby wildemesa ooL-e exiBted. IIec« 
obyioQsly are the circumataocoB aoil the experience whiuh Bhould gnida 
and BtiinDlat« the efforts of estate ownem and improvers in the iray '' 
the reiibuDBtion of land which ia now waate and worthlesa." 

" HobUE Head, Cablislr, 

'•J'liSdth. 1S75. 

"Dear fiir, — When 1 read the number of Fun tor lust April, aud 
came lo ;oaT oooouiit of the rose-leaf catting bees, I recoiled^ Uiat I 
had seen one of theiw beea making its fragmentarj cetl in a bole in a 
brink wall, and that I had often aeen the remnaota of the cut leavM-, 
but 1 never hod n obance of wu.[ching them when at work till but week ; 
and thinking the resnU may be interesting to you. and may correct the 
oTnission you refer to at the foot of page 8ST in the April Fort, I 
take the liberty to send them to you. 

" I had the opportunity of seeing a great many bees — often holt a 
doien tO|;ether at work upon a solitary dog-rose iu front of a bouse at a 
email WBiering-place(Siiluth). and lobserved that they cut variouanbapei 
at different times. I picked oSagreat many of the leavpa that they bad 
been at, and send you herewith one or two specimens. 1 find that these 
have occasionally cut throngb tb« midrib of tbe leaf ; but this ia a rare 
exception. I found tbey carried the cuttings to some adjoining sand- 
hills, where they had bored small holes in the sand ; and in thMe they 
built their leat-oells. The pollen in these cells wna not purple, bat 
yellow, and may have been gathered from the hawkwoed which oovers 
the banks where their nesta ore made. 

" Since we came home, I have fonnd liome more Icavei in my own 
garden similarly cut. The leaves I find to be cut in this way are the 
roee, French bean, and voiiiig laburnum. 

"Yours truly, J 

V. Part of a letter from a lady who sent me Helix virgata : — H 

'■ We live in a poor neighbourhood, and I have come to know the 
history of many poor working people lately ; and I want to understaud 
so much abont it, even more than 1 used to Ions' ^ underatand the 
mysterionslifeof shells and flowers. VFhy aren't thoro public bntha, etc.. 
for children as Tnoch as public schools ? They wont washing more than 
teaching, * Hearts sprinkled from an evil eonsoieuoe, and bodies 
washed in pare water," is continually sounding in my ears." (Well — 
why don't you go and wash some, then C) 

"A poor woman, whose father was a West Country carrier, *' (<rery 
good, but what is tlifT— the gial of tbe atorv depends on that : at pres- 
ent it's like one of those FreocU twisty Bulirai, with no beginning to 
a HO delighted the other day to find we knew the ' \feat 
Oountiy ; and wbeu I was saying something aboot our intending to take 
'^■jihiliii-mi down in May to pick cowslips, her face gleamedwith delight 
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t' Oh, the year% since I have seen a cowslip ! ' We qboJ to 
' " (twiBties?! " of them, and it sent a chrill of remem- 

1 me of mf own birthday treats, and oowsUpball Aa.}a. 

D glad jan like the sheUs. Mo. there it nuLhiug abaat 
vegelaoleB in the word BulimuB; bat ' empty-belliad ' generally ja 
hungry, nnd huii(p-y generally eaMagreAtdealwheu oppoTlnnity offers. 
Now these > Bulimi ' eat o. great deal, (of rieget<^la, it happetiB>, ho I sap- 
pose some one who named them thought tbey munt he very hungry 
or ■ emptj-bellied. ' That'd the way I read the atory.' Well, ita very 
acnommcJatirig and ingeniona ol you to read it that way ; but many 
eduUb, thrufihea, blnokbirdH. or old gentlemen of my acquaintance who 
' eat a threat deal,' appear to me more aoggestive of the epithet 'full-' 
thau ' empty- — walstcoated, aboil we aay f 

VI. Week's Diary ot a Companion of St. George: — 

'• Firrt dni/.— Ueceivai from Sheffield a dninty ' weU-poised littl* 
hammer ' and three Hhar|)- pointed little chisela : (elt ciuite oheerful 
about porphyry- cutting. 

" Second dag, — Sent to the village in the maming for a elab of free- 
BliiDe; employed man in the afternoon Ut chisel u bole iu it, and to &z 
the porphyry therein with plaitter-of-PariH ; drew a atraigbt line, 
thinking it wiser net to begin with an asterisk; turned the points of 
two chiseU without making the least imprcBsion on my line ; the pro- 
cess turned out lo lis Hkatiiig, not eograving. Tried the third ohigel, 
and. after diligent efforts, made a cut equal in depth to about two 
grains of sand. ThiH is the Hamite bondage of art. Felt an iocreas' 
ing desire that the Master Kboald try it. and a respect for the anoieul 
Egyptians. Bore [>aCiently the scoffa of the Amorites. 

■■ T/iini dai/. — Heat chiael to the village to be hardened. Was recom- 
mended a lead hammer. Finally, a friend went to the village and 
brought back with bim an iron hammer aud two Ethorter ohiselH, Was 
nsked by an AraoriLe gardener how I was 'getting on '—unconcealed 
pleasure on hia part to hear that I waa not getting ou at all. Later, 
occorapliabed a beautifully irregular star-liah. which looks mathrd out 
, raiher than cit, nob the least Uke * sharp cliff -edged harboun,' as the 
Muster kindly supposeB. I begin to feel for the ancient Egyptians : 
they must have got a great deal of porphyiy-diut into tbelr eyes. I 
■ihall rise in the morning'- to dulled points and splintered chisels ; but 
> tehtit you have cut your asterisk, you will know,' etc., and this is not 
the voice of a syren, (see Siigle't Nat,) but of ray honoured Master. 
... A terrible suspicion ooours to me that he thought no one would 
or could cut it I Obedience is a fine thing 1 How it works in the 
midst of dilBoulties. dust, and worst of all— doubt I 

■" Fourth day. — I think porphyry -cutting is delightful work: it is 
true that I have not done any to-day. but I have had my chisels shar- 
|iened, and two new ones have arrived from the blacksmith this even- 
ing, mode out of old filfa. Also. I have oovered ray chisels with pret^ 
blue paper, and my hammer with blue-and- white ribbon. 1 fe«l tha 
importance of the step gained. Surely I may rest righteously after 
iiucb labour. If they sing ' From Egypt lately oome.' in ohurch, I shall 
think it veiy personal. 

■■ Fiflh dag. — My piece of jrorphyry is now enriched by a second 

ir-Ssh, with a little more backbone in it, aud two dividii^ lines. I 
Vol. III.— 20 
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worlted on the Inwn this morning, under the chestnnt tree ;— the deri 
aion of the Amoriie gardeiier<wlio wbb mowing the gnaa teiih atcj/Oit) 
wn8 mauifeated by the remark ' la Ihat-l all t ' I told him sboat tbe 
Bgjptiaa tutnbs, bat he probubl; thinks me mildlj' insane ; be hovr- 
ever auj^cBted a. flat eAge ineteud of a point to a chisel, and I will 
tiyit. 

" HirOi ftiy.— Had lead hammer coHt, and waited for chisel. 

" Ser^tiUli thiy. — With third hammer and seventh chisel will sonfc:^ 
Qharm the porphyry. 

' ' Bat, no ! my latest aHteriak in jo^ed in outline imtead ol sharp. 
wonder what attempts others have made. Aoj cine lifing in or near 
blackamitb'B shop would have au advantage, for the chisels are alwi^^ 
wanting hardening, or reotifjing in some way; ami my blue pape^E 
soon diBappeared, If obedience (or the sake of obedience ia angelic, 
must >>e an exalt«d creuture. One AinoriCe's suggestion wu, ' Vi^ 
would do a deal better with a softer material.' This was the Toiee c=i 
the tempter. 

■' What ia gained T— (beBidsH lifelong affection for porjihyrj)— aknoiw I. 
edge ol one more thing that 1 o&anot do; an admiration (to a iiettLU] 
extent) of those who could do it; and a wonder us to what the Mart-cp-r 
will require next oC (amongst others) his faithfulandobedient discipla.' 

VII. Portion of Taluable letter from Mr. Sillar: — 

"KiMoawooD Lodge. Leb Orbek, S.E., 

'•Auguatlth, iSTfl. 

"My dear Hr. Rnslcin. — It may interest your corr^apondent, 'It 
Header of Fom.' and possibly yonraelf also, to know that inietMlol 
pi^rmins have oltnred old John Wesley's rules to sniC modern ideas. 

" Knles of tbe Melliodist Societies (7*yer»ian'ii Life awl Timn ej 
Wedey, p. «1.) 

" Bule,— Leader to receive once a weak what members ore willing lu 
give towards retiff of thr. jioor. 

"Altered to ' support of the OoapeL' 

" Ooiag to iiiie forbidden, is altered to ' brother going to law •i'' 
brolJifr.' 

"Original Rule. — The giving or taking things on nsory, the •ronlt 
have been added. ' (hat is. nulawfnl interest.' 

"Mr. Tyermun remarks, 'the curious reader will forgive tii" 

'' 1 for one do not feel disposed to do so." 

iNor does St. George ; nor has he either leave, or hope, to say, "Gi*' 
forgive them.") 
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LETTER LXX. 

1 HAVK been not a little pestered this month by the quan- 
tities of letters, wliieh I can't wholly cure myself of the 
weakness of reading, from people who fancy that, like other 
political writers of the day, I print, on the most important 
subjects, the iirst thing that comes into my head ; and may 
be made immediately to repent of what I have said, and 
generally to see the error of my ways, by the suggestions of 
their better judgment. 

Letters of this sort do not surprii 
tisli postmark, the air of Edinbur 
curiously exciting quality, and ai 
heads: i>"it one or two commu 
thoughtful English friends hat 
the extreme simplicity of the! 
which, if not acceptable, I had i 
been Jntelhgibte to them. 

I had, indeed, expected difficulty in proving to my readers 
the mischievousness of Usury ; but I never thought to find 
confusion in their minds between Property itself and its \t\- 
terest. Yet I find this singular confusion at the root of the 
objections made by most of my cavilling correspondents : 
" How are we to live " (they say) " if, when we have saved 
a hundred pounds, we can't make a hundred and five of 
them, without any more trouble?" 

Gentlemen and ladies all, — ^yoii are to live on your hun- 
dred pounds, saved ; and if you want five pounds more, you 
must go and work for five pounds more ; just as a man who 
hasn't a hundred pounds must work for the first five he gets. 

The following sentence, written by a man of real econom- 
ical knowledge, expresses, with more than usual precision, 
the common mistake: "I much fear if your definition of 
Usury be correct, which is to the effect that it is a sin to de- 
rive money from the possession of capitnl, or otherwise than 
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by our own personal work. Sbould we follow this proposition 
to its final logic&l cimclusion, we must pretuih communism 
pure and simple, and contend that property is theft, — whicb 
God forbid." 

To this correspondent I answered briefly, " Is my house 
not my property unless 1 let it for lodgings, or my wife not 
my property unless I prostitute her ? " 

But I believe it will be well, though I intended to enter on 
other matters this nioutb, to repeat instead once more, in the 
shortest and strongest terms I can find, what I hare uaf 
stated St least a hundred times respecting the eternal nature 
and sanctity of ' Property.' 

A man's 'Property,' the possession 'proper' to him, his 
own, rightly bo called, and no one else's ou any pretence of 
tlieirs — consists of, 

A. The good things, 

B. Which he has honestly got, 

C. And can skilfully use. 
Tliat is the A B C of Property. 

A. It must consist of good things — not bad ones. It is 
rightly called therefore a man's ' Goods,' not a man's ' Bads.' 

If you have got a quantity of dung lodged iu your drains, 
a quantity of fleas lodged in your bed, or a quantity of non- 
sense lodged in your brains, — that is not ' Property,' but the 
reverse tbereof ; the value to you of your drains, bed, and 
brains being thereby diminished, not increased. 

Can you understand that much, my practical friend ? • 

U. It must be a good thing, honestly goL Nothing that 
you have stolen or taken by force, nor anything thai your 
fathers stole or took by force, is your property. Neverthe- 
less, the benignant law of nature concerning any such hold- 
ing, has always been quite manifestly that you may keep it 
— if you can, — so only that you acknowledge that and none 
other to be the condition of tenure.} 

"tflnppose myself, in tbe rest of thisletter. to beaddreBHinga " busi- 
nesa maa of the Qiaeteetitli coatury . 

fTbUB, in the earlier Dumbers of Forn. I hnve obaerred more than 
o the preaeiit Undholderg uf England, that they rasy keep their 
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Can you understand that mudi more, my practical friend ? 

C. It must be not only something good, and not only 
honestly got, but slso sometlilng you can skilfully use. 

For, aa ihe old proverb, " Vou cati't eat your pudding and 
have it," is utterly true in its bearing' against Usury,— so also 
this reverse of it is true in confirmation of property — that 
you can't ' have ' your pudding unless you can eat it. It may 
be composed for you of the finest plums, and paid for wholly 
out of your own pocket ; but if you can't stomach it — the 
pudding is not for you. Buy the finest horse on four legs, 
he is not 'proper' to you if you can't ride him. Buy the 
best book between boards, — Horace, or Homer, or Dante, — 
and if you don't know Latin, nor Greek, nor Christianity, 
the paper and boards are yours indeed, but the books^by 

Vou doubt this, my practical friend ? 

Try a child with a slick of barley-sugar ; — tell him it is 
his, but he mustn't eat it ; his face will express to 3'ou the 
fallaciousness of that principle of property in an unraistakitble 
manner. But by the time he grows as old and stupid as you, 
perhaps he will buy barley-sugar that he can't taste, to please 
the public. 

" I've no pleasure in that picture of Holman Hunt's," said 
a highly practical man of business to a friend of mine the 
other day, "nor my wife neither, for that matter; but I 
always buy under good advice as to market value ; and one's 
collection isn't complete without one." 

I am very doubtful, my stupid practical friend, whether 
you have wit enough to understand a word more of what I 
have got to say this month. However, I must say it on the 
chance. And don't think I am talking sentiment or meta- 
physics to you. This is the practicallest piece of lessoning 
you ever had in your days, if you can but make it out ; — . 
that you can only possess wealth according to your own capac- 
ity of it. An ape can only have wealth of nuts, and 11 dog 

laudi — if the; can ! Only let Ibem uuderatunil that trial will soon Ijb 
^^^^dfij y^S tho Laws of Nature, of sach capacitj in tbem. 
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of bonps,* an earth-worm of «)arth, a. ch am el-worm of Sesb, v 
west-end harlot of silk and champagne, an easl-«nd harlot oE 

gauze and gh\, a uiudern average tine ladr of such meat an<S . 

drink, dress, jewels, and (uniiture, as the vile tradesineu ol_^ 
the day can provide, being limited even in the enjoyraeut— ^ 
of these, — for tlie greater part of what slie calls ' hers/ sh^k» 
wears or keeps, either for the pleasure of others, if she i^K 
gowl, or for their mortification, if she is wicked, — but as — 
suredly not for lierself. When 1 buy a missnl, or & picture.. 
I buy il for myself, and expect everybody to say to roe. 
What a seltish brute you are. But when a lady walks about 
town with three or four yurds of silk tied in a. bundle beliini} 
her, she doesn't see it herself, or benefit by it herself. She 
carries it for the benefit of beholders. When she has put all 
her diamonds on in the eveninjr, tell her lo stay at home and 
enjoy them in radiant solitude ; and the child, with his for 
bidden barley-sugar, will not look more blank. She carriw 
her caparison either for the pleasure or for the mortifica- 
tiori of society ; and can no more enjoy its brilliancy by her- 
self than a chandelier can enjoy having its ga.s lighted. 

We must leave out of the question, for the moment, the 
clement of benevolence which may be latent in tuilettef; 
for the main economical result of the action of the great Uo 
that we can only have wealth according to our capacity, in 
modern Europe at this hour, is that the greater part of iu 
so-called wealth is composed of things suited to the capacity 
of harlots and their keepers,— (including in the general IxW 
harlot, or daughter of Babylon, both tiie unmarried onu, 
iL[id the married ones who have sold themselves for inotier.) 
—as of watches, timepieces, tapestries, china, and uny 
kind iif pictures or tovs good for bedrooms and boudoin: 
but lliat, of any wealth which harlots and keepers of hsrbls 

* A ntasterieii dog, I should have writrteu, hut wanted to keep nr 
sentence short and down to my pmotioal friend's capacity. For if fit 
dog have the good fortune to tiud a master, be has a, poaaession theoot' 
forth, better tlion bones ; and whicli. indeed, he will, at any moment, 
leave, not his must only, but his life for. 

t It is a very Bubtle and lovely one, not to be diacoaaecl hurriedl;. 
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which holiest anJ tiishoriest nomei 
practical friend — quite an uufathom 
can at least understand that all tli 
lewd pictures, which form the main 

word, property ; and would bo 
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Me question ; but yoi 
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my 
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my bankruptcy court ; yet the harlots di 
china, or timepieces, on usury, nor maki 
their bed-Aa;ij*Hj^s, — ilu they? So that you see it is per- 
fectly possible to have property, and a very costly quantity 
of it, without making any profit of such capital ? 

But the harlots have another kind of capital which you, 
my blind practical friend, don't call 'Property' ; but which 
I, having the use of my eyes as well as of my hands, do. 
They have beauty of body ;— many of them, also, wit of 
mind. And on these two articles of property, you observ 



my friend, being' much mure their own, and much n 
able things, if they knew it, than china and timepii 
these they do make an annual income, and turn thi 
as you call it, several times perhaps in the year. 

Now if beauty of body and wit of tongue can be tl 
sources of income, you will rank them perhaps, even 
among articles of wealth. 

But, in old usury, there was yet another kind of 



i valu- 



isury, t 
held account of, nan 
Brains ;— or what wa 
Psyche — (you may ha 
friend ; but I do not 
this Psyche, or Soul, 
of economy— that is 
property of all that 
which the soul itself i 



.uldn 



^If h 



r guess, my practi 
r gravt 



ely — Beauty of Heart, and Wit of 
1 shortly called by the Greek usurers, 
'e heard the word before, my practical 
xpect you to follow me further). And 
i&s held by the two great old masters 
o say, by Plato and David — the best 
a. man had ; except only one thing, 
nist be starved without, yet which you 



;al friend. 



■perly at all ! The' 



,X.aw of God, of which Uavid says, " My aoulfainUth for the 
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fdlei 
a City n 
wlio wa! 

Then, 
catalog, 
namely 



longing that it hath unto thy judgmeots," or in terms which 
you can perhaps better understand, "The law of thy moulli 
is denrer unto me than thousands of gold and silTer." 
But indeed the market value of this coramodity has greatly 
imes. " Damn the Laws of God," answered 
t of standing to a, personal friend ot mine, 
s advising him the other day to take a, little of lliii 
into ills business. 

I, finally, there is just one article of property more in be 
Led, and I have done. The Law-giver Himself, 
; the Masterof masters, whom, when, as human Aop, 
can call our own Master, we are tfaencefonh 
ready to die for, if need be. Which Mr. Harrison and ths 
other English gentlemen who are at present discussing, in 
various magazines, the meaning of the word ' religion ' • f«p- 
pearing never to have heard in the course of their education, 
of either the word ' lictor ' or ' ligature ') will find, is, "os, 
and will be, among all educated scholars, the perfectly simple 
meaning ot that ancient word ; and that there can he no 
such thing, even fur sentimental Mr. Harrison, as a religion of 
Manity, nor for the most orthodox hunting parson, as a reli- 
gion of Dogity ; nor for modern European civilisation i9 1 
religion of Bitohity, without such submission of spirit to ihe 
worshipped Power as shall in the most literal sense 'bind'ani) 
chain us to it for ever. 

And now, to make all matters as clear as may be, 1 will 
put down in the manner of a Dutch auction — proceeding w 
the lower valuation, — the articles of property, rightly so 
called, which belong to any human creature. 

I. The Master, or Father, in the old Latin phrase, ' Pat«r 
N^oater ; ' of whom David wrote, " Whom have 1 in heaven 
but thee, and there is none upon earth that I desire beside 
thee ; " but this possession, includes in Plato's catalogue the 
attendant spirits, " ^coi-t, oyrai ^cnrora^, koI rove Toi/nxf 
lirofiivov;'" — "the Gods being Masters and those n©»l to 

* Ree ' definition ' quoted as Battsfoctor; in AnfAropatogiofU Sfagaanii, 
" tbe belief >□ spiritaal beings," trbioh would moke the devil a religion 
person, masmuch aa he both believes — and feara. 
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1 another place as 
les, and the Spirii 



Gods, and 
3ur Home, 



the ID,'* specially signiiied 
the Angels, and the lie: 
and our Ancestors," 

II. The Law or Word of God, which the Bible Society 
professes to furnish Cor eighteeopence. But which, indeed, 
as often heretofore stated in For8 Clavigera, is by no means 
to be bad at that low figure ; the whole long hundred and nine- 
teenth Psalm being little more than one agonizing prayer tor 
the gift of it : and a man's life well spent if he has truly re- 
ceived and learned to read ever so little a part of it. 

III. The Psyche, in its sanity, and beauty (of which, when 
I have finished my inventory, I will give Plato's estimate in 
his own words). Some curious practical results have fol- 
lowed from the denial of its existence by modern philos- 
ophers; for the true and divine distinction between 'genera' 
of animals, and quite the principal 'origin of species' in 
them, ia in their Psyche : but modern naturalists, not being 
able to vivisect the Psyche, have on the whole resolved that 
animals are to be classed by their bones ; and whereas, for 
instance, by divine distinction of Psyche, the Dog and Wolf 
are precisely opposite creatures in their function to the 
aheepfotd ; and, spiritually, the Dominican, or Dog of the 
Lord, is for ever in like manner opposed to the Wolf of the 
Devil, modern science, finding Dog and Wolf indistinguish- 
able in their Bones, declares them to be virtually one and the 

IV. The Body, in its sanity and beauty : strength of it 
being the first simple meaning of what the Greeks called 
virtue : and the eternity of it being the special doctrine of 

* See the last leanttB of modem enlighten ment on this fiubject in Mr. 
WaterbouBB Hawkina'a directions for the aoientilic representatioQ of 
DogH, illustrated \iy the cbatming drawings of that great artixt;^ — eape- 
oiollf oompare the luDmed outlines of beoii and paw in Plate II., nnd 
the delinention of heod without Psyche in Plate III., with the ignorant 
effortn of Vela«iuei in such extremities and featuren in our tontth pbcj- 
tograph. Perhaps Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins will have the goodness, in 
his next edition, to show as bow Vebuuiaez onght to have expressed the 
Srapbollnear, Cuneiform, Pisiform, Trapezium, Trapezoid, Ma^um. aud 
Unciform bones in those miserably drawn fore-pawEj. 
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tbe form ot nligioa proIcMcd ia dimtendoiB nnder the 
o*me oi ChrutUoitT. 

V. Tbe things good mad pXmnng to tii« Psyche ; u ibe 
*isibl« things of ereuioo, — dcr, w»t«r, flowen, mad the like ; 
ftnd the tnskured-Bp words or leata of other Spirits. 

VL The things good aod pleasing to liie Bodv ; somtiKd 
under the two bead* of Brcmd and Wine, broogfat forth br the 
Amohle King of Salem. 

VIL Th« liocameats giving diim to th« possession of 
these tbtags, when not in actual potaeaaioo ; or ' moner.' 

This catalogue will be foaud rirtaallj to iuclude all the 
aiiictea of wealth which man can either possess or load, (for 
the fourth, fuUr understood, means tbe entire treasure of 
domestic and social alfectioa ; ) and the law of their tenure 
is that a man shall neither sell nor lend that which is indeed 
his oten ; neither his God, his conscience, his soul, his bodr, 
or his nife's ; his countrr, his house, nor his tools. But that 
things which are not ' his own," but over which he has char^ 
or authority, (as of more land than he can plough, or more 
books than he can read,) these he is bound to lend or give, as 
he sees they mar be made serviceable lo others ; and not for 
farther gain to himself. Thus his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is, under penalties, bound to make his rerr ck- 
cellent library at lAmbeth serriceable to other scholars ; but 
it is not at all permitted to his Grace, by the laws of G04], to 
use any part of the income derived from his pretty egt&te on 
tbe slope of the Addingrton Hills, for the purchase of books, 
by the loan of which, in the manner of Mr. Aludie, to the ig< 
norant inhabitants of the village of Croydon, his Grace may 
at once add lo his income (not more than) five per cent. OD 
the capital thus laid out in literature ; and to his dignity as 
a Cliristian pastor. I know, as ii happens, more about the 
heather than the rents of his Grace's estate at Addington ; 
iny father and I having taken much pleasure in its bloom, 
and the gleaming of blue-bells amongst it — when he, in 
broken health, sought any English ground that Scottish 
flowers grew on, and I was but a child ; — so that I thought 
It would please him to be laid in his last rest at the feet of 
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those brown hitls. And thus, as I say, I know somewhat of 
their flowers, but never inquired into their rents ; and per 
hnps, as I rather hope, the sweet wood and garden ground 
serve only for his Grace's entertainment — not emolument : 
but even if only so, in these hard times his Grace must per- 
mit me to observe that he has quite as much earthly ground 
and lodging as anj' ungel of the Lord can be supposed to re- 
quire ; and is under no necessity of adding to his possessions 
by the practice of usury. 1 do not know i£ the Archbishop 
has in his library the works of Mr. Thackeray ; but he prob- 
ably has sometimes relieved his studies of the Christian 
Fathers with modern literature, and may remember a figure 
of an amiable and economical little schoolboy who begins 
life by lending three halfpence, early in the week, to the 
boys who had outrun their income, for four halfpence at the 
week's end. The figure of the same little boy grown into an 
Archbishop, and making a few pence extra on his episcopal 
income by the loan of his old school books, did not, it ap- 
pears, suggest itself to the lamented author ; but here it is, 
in relief, for us :— 

tiast %\axt% fall, Wmm. anli tx'mxi (Lmpci 



(LiMiriti)). 

BttUtend unOtrtlu Coninmla Ant. IWISiij.iI I HOT. 

Hi8 Grace tiie Archbishop of Canterbury. 



^P Oiccjiisiliints. 

Gbantille Levesos Goweb, Esq., High Sheriff of Surrey, 

S. Birch, Esy., LI,.D,, etc., Uritish Jtfuaevm. 

Rev. Da. Moffat, late A/ricaTt Missionary/, 

The High Bailiff of the Borduuu of Southwakk. 

The Mayor of Rekjate. 

Tt is proposed to found at Croydon* an Institution to be 
called the £ast Surrey Hall, JItiteum ami Library. This 
Institution, to be placed in the largest town of Surrey, is 
intended for the benefit and use of the whole county. 
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The Hall will be adapted for publio meetings of every d^ 
s<!riptioii, and it is hoped that it will also bo an ornament to 
the tuwii. 

In the Museum it is intended to form a eollection of ob- 
jects of historic, scientilic, and artistic interest, particulirh 
ot such as mav be found in the Countv of Surrey. The Mil- 
seum will be free. 

The Library will consist of standard works of reference, 
arranged in rooms suitably furnished for the purposes ol 
reading and study. In addition to works on ffeueral literv 
ture, it is intended to place in this Library, Books, Mips, 
and everything of the like nature, tending to elucidate the 
History, Topography, etc., of the County of Surrev. and es- 
pecially of the Parish of Croydon, lu the Company's Mem- 
orandum of Association it is expressly stipulated that otio 
department of this Library shall be Free. 

Other parts of the building will be so arranged as to I* 
suitable for occupation, or for letting as offices to Friendlj 
Societies and other Public Bodies. 

The Capital required to found this Institution will be raised 
by means of Donations and One Pound Shares. 

The Donations will be applied tu carrying out all orsDj 
of the above objects, according as the Donor may desire. 

The Articles of Association provide that " no divideaii 
shall be declared in any one year exceeding in ainouni £3 
per cent, per annum upon the amount of the Capital of tb' 
Company for the time being called up. If, in any one yew, 
the net earnings of the Company would allow of a dividend 
exceeding in amount the said dividend of £5 per cent, pr 
annum being declared, the Directors shall employ ihe !U^ 
plus earnings in improving the buildings of the Company, "f 
in the purchase of additional stock or effects, or otharwi»i 
for the benefit of the Company, as the Directors for llie time 
being shall from time to time determine." 

Tesick, 16(A Sfpleiahtr. 1876, 
I am weary, tliis morning, with vainly trying to drawtii* 
Madonna-herb clustered on the capitals of St. Mark's porch ; 
and mingling its fresh life with the marble acanthus le»v» 
which saw Barbarosss receive the foot of the Primala ot 
Christendom on his neck ; — wondering within luysetf alllli* 
while, which did not further my painting, how far the enisl- 
ing Primate of Canterbury, in modestly declining to set bic 
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ioot upon the lion and the adder, was bettering: the temper 
of the third Alexander ; and wondering yet more whether 
the appointment — as vice-defender of the Faith for Her 
Majesty — of Lord Lonsdale to be curator oE Lancashire souls, 
in the number implied by the catalogue of livings in his pat- 
ronage, given in our fourth article of Correspondence, gave 
to the Lord of the Dales of Luoe more of the character of the 
Pope, or the Lion ? 

What may be the real value of the Lancashire souls as a 
property in trust, we may, perhaps, as clearly gather from 
the foUovring passage of Plato as from any Christian political 



" And now, whosoever has been content to hear me speak- 
ing of the Gods, and of our dear ancestors, let him yet hear 
me in this. For next to the Gods, of all his possessions his 
soul is the mightiest, being the most his own. 

" And the nature of it is in al! things twofold ; the part 
that is stronger and better, ruling, and the part that is weaker 
and worse, serving ; and the part of it that rules is always 
to be held in honour before that that serves. I command, 
therefore, every man that he siiould riglitly honour his soul, 
calling it sacred, next to the Goda and the higher Powers 
attendant on thein. 

"And indeed, to speak simply, none of us honours his soul 
rightly, but thinks he does. For Honour is a divine good, 
nor can any evil thing bring it,' or receive ; and he who 
thinks to magnify hia soul by any gifts to it, or sayings, or 
aubmittings, which yet do not make it better, from less 
good, seems indeed to himself to honour it, but does so iu 
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" Neither when a man holds himself not guilty of his own 
errors, nor the cause of the most aru) the greatest evils (hut 
befall him '' ; but holds others to be ffuilty of them, aiiJ 
himself guiltless, always ; — honouring his own soul, as it 
seems ; but far awsy is he from doing this, for he injures 
it ; neither when he indulges it with delights beyond the 
word and the praise of the Lawgiver'^ ; — then he in nowise 
honours it, but disgraces, Riling it with weaknesses and 
repentances ; neither when he does not toil through, and 
endure patiently, the contraries of these pleasures, the 
divinely praised Pains, and Fears, and Griefs, and Mourn- 
ings, but yields under ihem ; then he does not honour it in 
yielding ; but, in doin? all these things, accomplishes his 
soul in dishonour ; neither (even if living honourably)'' 
when he thinks that life is wholly good, does he honour it, 
but shames it, then also weakly allowing his soul in the 
thought that all things in the invisible world are evil ; and 
not resisting it, nor teaching it that it does not know but that, 
so far from being evil, the things that belong to the Gods of 
that world may be for us the best of all things. Neither 
when we esteem beauty of body more than bentity of soul, 
for nothing born of tlie Earth is more honourable than what 
is born of Heaven ; and he who thinks so of his soul knows 
not that he is despising his marvellous possessio 
when one desires to obtain money In 
way, or having so obtained it, is not 
happy therefore — does he honour his st 
otherwise ; he has given away the glory » 
a spangle of gold ; 
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That is as much of Plato's opinions oonoerning the Psyche 
as I can write out for you to-day ; In next i^rs, I may find 
you some parallel ones of Carpaccio's : meantime I have to 
correct a mistake in Kors, which it will be great delight to 

*• To nee clearly that whatever oar fates maj have been, the heaviest 
oalomitf al them — and, lu a sort, tbe odIj real calamity — U our awe 
cauBin^r, is the true humility which indeed we profess with om lips, 
when our heart ia far Trom it. 

' PleaiureH which ihe Word of God. or of the earthly Lawgiver 
■peaking in His Name, does not allow, nor prnm ; for all right pleU' 
ntes it praliieB, aod forbids Badneas as a urievoua aia, 

* This paienthesia iu iu Plato's laind, visibly, though not in hi* 
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all Amorites to discover ; namely, that the Princess, Ttrhom 
I judged to be industrious because she went on working 
while she talked to her father about her marriage, cannot, on 
this ground, be praised beyond Princesses in general ; for, 
indeed, the little mischief, instead of working, as I thought, 
— while her father is leaning his head on his hand in the 
greatest distress at the thought of parting with her, — is 
trying on her marriage ring ! 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



L Affftin of tbe Company. 

I am sending in gifts u> the men at Sheffield, weatlh of vurioas kinde. 
in small Lnstalmeate — but in aeenre farma. Fire bits of opal; the 
mnrket value of one, juat paid to Mr. Weight, of OwM RumoU Street, 
£3; a beryl, of unusual shape, ditto, ^2; a group of emenldi, from 
the mine of Holy Fuith of Bogota, and two pieoox of motta gold, — mar- 
ket value £2 \0x., — Juat paid to Mr. Tennant Also, the Grstvolome 
of the Sheffield Library; an English Bible of the thirteenth csataxj,— 
market vulue £50,— just paid to Mr. Ellis. I tell these prices only to 
secure the men's attautioo, because 1 am not sure nhat acceptaot 
capacity they have for them. When once they reoognixe the things 
themselves to be wealth. — when they can see the opals, know tbe won- 
dertulnesa of tbe beryl, enjoy the lorelijteKS of the golden fibres, read 
the illuiuinBtions of the Bible page, — they will not ask what they cost, 
not coDsider what they can get for them. I don't believe they will 
think even of lending tbeir Bible out on nsury. 

I have uo sabeGrlptions. or other progresa of the Society, to amiouDCe 
this month. 

n. Affaire of the Master. 

I am a little ashamed of my accounts this time, bBving bought a 
missat worth £320 for myeelf, and only given one worth £S0 to Sheffield. 
I might state several reasons, mure or less excusing this selGibness \ one 
being that the £50 Bible is entirely perfect in every leaf, but mine wants 
tbe Brat leaf of Genesis ; and is not, therefore, with all its beau^, fit 
tor tbe first volume of the library. But it is one of my present prin- 
ciples of action not at all to set myself up fur a reformer, and it most be 
always one not to set up for a saint ; and 1 most beg my severelj jndg 
ing readers, in the meautime, rather to look at what 1 have done, than 
nt what I have left undone, of the things 1 ask others to do. To the 
St. Qcorge's Fund I have given a tenth of my living, — and much more 
than tbe tenth of the rest was before, and is still giveu to the poor. 
Aud if any of the rich people whom wo all know will do oa much as 
this, I believe you may safely trust them to discern and do what is right 
with the portion they keep, (if kept openly, and not Ananina-fashion,) 
and if yon press them farther, the want of grace is mora likely on youl 
part than theirs. I have never, myself, felt ao much cooterapt for any 
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living creature as for a miaerable Scotch woman — onrioiulj' enough of 
Bams' countiy. and of the Hoi; Willy breed, ^wbom I oaoe bj mis- 
chanue allowed to come and ataj in my bouse; aud who, nakiug, when 
I had stated some general truths of the above uature, "why I kept 
mj own pictures ; " and being answered that 1 kept them partly as a 
national property, in my uhaige, and parUy as my tools of work, — said 
" ah« liked to see how people reasoned when their own interests were 
touched;" — -the wretch herself evident!; never in all her days having 
bad one geuerooa tbougbL which could not have been smothered if it 
had tonobed ' bet own interests,' and tieing therefore totally unalile to 
conceive any snch thought in others. 

Farther, us to the price I oak for my books, and my continuing to 
take tent tor my house property, and interest from the Bank, I must 
request my readers stiti for a time to withhold their judgment;^ 
though I willingly insert the following remoustrance addressed to my 
publisher on the anbject by an American Quaker gentleman, whose 
beuevolent satisfaction in sending Mr. Sillor's three shillings to St. 
George's Fund, has iuduced him farther t<i lake this personal interest 
in the full carrying out of all my principles. 

88, Oak Stkekt, HocHKeTEn, N.Y., U.S.A., 

IXIhmo. ilh, 1875. 
Geosgb Allek. 

Res])eoted Friend.^l have paid to the Post OfGce hero, to he 
paid to thee in London, the equivalent of three shillings, which 1 Lave 
been requested to forward to thee tor the St. (jeorge's Fund, in pay- 
ment for W. C Sillor's pamphlets on Usury. 

Thy friend. 

EDWAKD llDSnMOKE. 

P.B. — I am a constant reader of Fori Ctanigerii. and waa by it put 
in the way to obtain W. C. Sillor's pamphlets. I have abandoned the 
practice of usury, and take pleasure in the thought that the payment 
for the pamphlets, though trifling, goes to St. Oeorge'a Fnnd. I sin- 
cerely wish Mr. Ruskin could feel it his duty to act promptly in with- 
drawing his money from usnry. I think it would increase tenfold the 
foroe of his teaching on the subject. Please show this to him ^ if 
convenient— E. BueiiMOits. 

I am partly, indeed, of my oorrespondont's way of thinking in this 
matter; but I must not allow myself to be dazzled by his munificence 
into an undue respect for his opinion ; and 1 beg to assure him, and 
one or two other religiona gentlemen who have hod the goodness to 
oonoeni themselves almut ray inconsistency, that the change in my 
mode of life which they wish me to carry out, while it wonld cause no 
inoonvenienco to tw, seeing that I have before now lived In perfect 
comfort, and could now live in what b >" '<> me than comfort 

Vol. III.-31 
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— pcsM — on a conple ot gaineaa a wselc; pla^iiiDg; mTselt no mora 
citber witb authorship or philaiitlirop;, and Hsking only so much chotilj 
from tbe Biu»ai of Corpus as to take charge for me of the mm of 
£2,000 Bterlmg, oud dole me out m; gnineae from that dead capital 
monthly, — ^the Eurplua, leaa burial expensea, to be spent in MSS. for 
CorpaH libnirf at my death ; — while. 1 say, this would be an eittlnl} 
Batiafactoiy airaagemeat, and serenely joyfal releafe from oare, to 
myaelf, it would be on exceediogly iDconveuient aiTaj:ig«me&t lo a 
number of persona who ore at [ireseut dependent on me ford^y breud. 
and who. not Rhariug my views about Interest, would have no comiola- 
tion in their martyrdom. For which, and sundry valid reasons besides, 
I once for all assure my conscieuCious conespoudents that the Ume U 
not yet come for lue to do more than I have done already, and that I 
shall receive without oavilliug, or aakiuf- for more, the tenth part of 
their own fortunes tor St. Geori^ with extreme pleasure. 

The Hvster's AcconnTs. 

£ t. d. 

Avg. 31. Crawley («) 3<) 

" George Inn, Aylesboiy (i) 30 

Zi. Circular notee (e) 200 

" Downs 60 

25. Annie Briokland 10 

Sept. 1. EoSaelle 10 

■' Bernard Qnarltcb 320 

£655 

Balance, Ang. 15th Q96 12 8 

Bale of £300 Bank Stock 1270 8 



6j3 
Balance Sept, IGth £1331 8 

(a) Qnarterly wages. 

(b) Representing' some dinnera to friends ; also explortng drives in 

the neigh bourboad. 

(S) Fast melting away in expensive innB, the only ones in which I can 
be <|nieli. If some pious young English boys and girls, instead of setting 
np for clergymen and olei^wouten. would set up. on their marriage, 
for publicaus. aoil keep clean parlours, laveudered sheets, and honest 
fare, all for honest price, for poor wanderers tike mysi^lf. I donbt not 
their reword would tie great in Heaven. 

III. From CnrlisU JoutiuiI. 

"The deceased nobleman was the third Earl of the second creatian 
of the title He was bom on the 2Tth ot March, 1818. and was con- 
sequently lifty eight years of age when hv died. He was educated at 
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WeitmuiBteT and Trinit}' College, Cambrid^, taking the degree of M.A. 
in 1838. Is 1S4I, be entered the Lite GuardH an Comet, and retired us 
Captain in 1854. From 1847 to 1872 he repreaeoted West Cumberlnnd 
in Parliament in the Conservative interest, aud succeeded to the title of 
Earl of Lonsdale upon the dentb of bis uncle in 1873. He was Lord- 
Lieutennut nnd Custos Kotuloram at Coniberland aud WeaCmoreland, 
Hon. Colonel of tbe Royal Cnmberland Militia, and of Cumberland 
Ride Volunteers, and Lieutenant- Colonel of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land Yeomaiir}' Cavalry. 

" The Earl was patron of more than forty obarch lirings in tbia 
diocese. The following, fort^'three in number, were, for the most port, 
wholly at his disiiosal, and of course descend to bis auL'cessor : — Aikton, 
Anuathwaitc. Boolle, Bullou, Bonneaa, Bri^'bam, Buttermero, Coaker- 
moQtb, Cleator. Comej, Distington, Embleton, Gosfortb, Hensingham, 
Haile, Kirkandrews-npon-Eden, Kirkbride, Lorton, Loweswater, Morse- 
by, MogBflr, St. Bees, Threlkeld, Wbiohara, Whitbeok; St. James, 
Christ Church, St. Nicholas, and Holy Trinity, Whitehaven ; Askham, 
Bampton, Barton, Kirkhy Stephen, Lowther, Patterdale, Clifton, 
RaTenstondale. Shap. Startforth (Torksbire), BaraptouKirk, Orton, St. 
John 'a-in-the- Vale, and Croathwoite. 

"The late Lord Lonsdale never took a prominent public port in 
political life, although he had a seat in the House of Communs for 
tHrenty-tlve years; but he had won much personal popularity as a 
country gentleman. In agriculture he was naturally interested, tbe 
rental of his lauded eatati-s in Cumberland alone being over £40,000 a 
year, and iu Wentmoreland nearly as much more : but it was that depart- 
ment oonceming the breeding of horHCS to which be turned moat atten- 
tion. In tbe development of this taste he became an active member of 
tbe Turf. His horse ' King Lud ' won tho Cesarewitcb Stskea in 1873, 
and it was ita noble owner's ambition to win the Cumberland Plate with 
it the following year. An unfortunate accident, however, lost him the 
nee. and as in tbe previous year the breakdown of ' The Preacher' had 
alao proved a disappointment, he did not try ngain. Bnt horse-racing 
wos not the only kind of Bport with which the late Karl waa closely con- 
necUd. In the hiintini^-lidd he was a popnlnr M.F.H., but only the 
other day it was announced thot failing health had compelled him to aay 
that he could not after next season bunt the Cottesmore bounds, of 
which he haa held the moatership (or six years. 

" The remains of the deceased peer were removed to Lowther Castle 
on Tuesday evening, and several members of the Town and Harbour 
Board accompanied them from Whitehaven Coatle to the rulway 
station. The hearse woh followed by two mourning ooacbee, contain- 
ing the ViECount Lowther and Colonel Williams; Mr. E. A, Robinson, 
Ur. Mawson, and Mr. Borthwick. After theao followed servants In the 
employ of the late lord, the trustees, and other inhabitants. 

'' The funeral will probably take place to-morrow or on Monday, at 
tbe family mausoleum at Lowther. 

"The flagH on the public buildings of Whitehaven and Carlisle have 
since Tneaday been displayed holt-moBt high." — OarlieU Journal, 
AngoBt 18th, 187(1 

The Spmlmtan contains tho following memoir of the late Lord Lons- 
dale as a patron of the Turf : — " Wlien b(? succeeded his onols to the 
title o( Earl of Lunadole in 1873, ha relinquished *■ aty 
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dntieit. It was then that the obeervonce of a very ftnaient coBtom de- 
volved upon him — that ol giviog a anp to be raced for on BnrKb Marah, 
the contest to be confined u> horBea bred in the bUooj. The onljr occa- 
ilona of mce neetinge being held on the Manh, or toreshorM of the 
Solwa;, ant when there ia a new Lord -Lien tenant of (.'nmberland. and 
from baviog' UHiHted at the meeting — the mmta^ment of whiob 
WAS entmated to Hr. Lawley~I cnit well remember with what ical 
his loidahip entered into the nral Eporti, and the grucefiil speech 
he mode when be presented the cup ta Major Browne, who won with 
'The Crow,' a hod of 'Grand Secret.' that hod been travelling the 
count;. It was the especial delight of Lord Lonednle that the winner 
was ridden by Jem Snowdon — a native of Carlisle; and he presented 
the jockey with a handsome whip, and complimented the Cmaberland 
horseman on bin riding. There were not less thnn sixty thoonnd 
people present, and within almost a Htonc's throw of the Grand Stand 
was the moiiuraent pnt Up to mark the spot where dieil King Edward, 
who was on his way to Scotland when death overtook him. Lord Lons- 
dale acted oa steward of Carlisle Ituces for years, and he took a great 
deal of interest in the meeting, >a he also did in the local gathering on 
Harros Moor, dose to Whitehaven." 

IV. I am very grateful for the foUowing piece of letter, (as for all 
other kindness from the Companion to whom I owe it ;| and really I 
think it is '* enou|rh to make one give np wearing Valenoicnnes." 

"AugustWi, 1876. 

" My dear Master, — I have tried in vain to resist those words in tbe 
AngoBt Fort.—'tomt one UU me.' but at last resolve to any my say, 
trusting to yonr indnlgenoe if it is in vain. 

" Some years ago, a friend at mine visiting BrUHsels went over the 
Koyal Laoe ManufacIOTy, and seeing a woman busily at work un a very 
fine, and, according to the then foehiou. large, collar, went, np to her, 
and inquired how long ebe had been over this one piece. The woman 
answered, four years ; and bunded the work for my friend to examine 
more uloeely, but without ohauging her position, or lifting bereyea from 
the spot on which they were fixed : and on being' asked the reason of 
thi^ said it would take too long time to have again to .|tr ber eyes, so 
she kept them to the one spot through all the working hours. This is 
quite true. Bnt the women were working in a large, light room— I 
doubt the oorreotuess of the dark cotlnr, and do not see the reason for 
it — bnt all who hare ever done any Sne work can nnderstond the Ion of 
time in moving the eyes. But, afMr all. is lace-makiug worse for 
women than the ceaseless treadle movement of the rawing -machine! 
Looe-making hurta eyes only; the machine injures the whole woman— 



ola 



I told." 



V. A letter from a Methodiet minister, though written on the I4lh. 
only reaches me here at Venice on the 28th. It will appear in next 
Fori. The gist of it is ooutradiotion of Mr. SilUr's statement that the 
Wesleyans alt«red John Wesley '4 rules, "The alterations, whether good 
or bad," (says my new correspondent,) " were made by himself." I am 
not surprised to hear Itaia ; for had Wesley been a wise Christdon. ttierp 
would no more, now, have been Wealeyan than Ai>ollosian ministeia. 
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LETTER I.XXI. 



Venice, AA October, 1876. 

I AU aXAe at last to ^ivc you some ot the long-promised 
opinions of Carpaccio on practical subjects ; not that, except 
ironically, I ever call them 'opinions.' There are certain 
men who know the truths necessary to human life ; they do 
not 'opine' them; and nobody's 'opinions,' on any sub- 
ject, are of any consequence opposed to them. Hesiod IB 
one of these, Plato another, Dante another, Carpaccio is an- 
other. He speaks littlu, and among the inspired painters 
may be thought of as one of the lesser prophets ; but his 
brief book is of extreme value. 

I have been happy enough to get two of my faithful 
scholars to work upon it for me ; and they have deciphered 
it nearly all — much more, at all events, than I can tell you 
either in this J^ors, or in several to come. 

Ilis message is written in the Venetian manner, by paint- 
ing the myths of the saints, in his own way. 

If you will look into the introduction to the Queen of the 
Air, you will find it explained that a great myth can only 
be written in the central lime of a nation's power. This 
prophecy of Carpaccio's may be thought of by you as the 
sweetest, because the truest, of all that Venice was born to 
utter : the painted syllabling of it is nearly the last work 
and word of hers in true life. She speaks it, and virtually, 
thereafter, dies, or begins to die. 

It is written in a series of some eighteen to twenty pict- 
ures, chiefly representing the stories of St. Ursula, St. 
George, and St. Jerome. 

The first, in thoughtful order, of these, the dream of St, 
Ursula, has been already partly described. The authorities 
of the Venetian Academy have been kind enough I 
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the picture down and give it me to myself, in a quiet room, 
where I am making Htudies \rhich I hope will be of use 
in Oxford, and elsewhere. 

But there is thia to be noted before we begin ; that of 
these three saints, whoae stories Carpaccio tells, one is a 
(juite real one, on whose penman's work we depend for our 
daily Bibie-bread. Another, St. George, is a very dimly 
real one, — very disputable by American faith, and we owe to 
him, only in England, certain sentiments ; — the Order of the 
Garter, and sundry sign-boards of the George and Dragon, 
Venice supposed herself to owe more to him ; but be is 
nevertheless, in her mind also, a very ghostly saint, — armour 
and all too light to sink a gondola. 

Of the third, 8t. Ursula, by no industry of my good 
scholars, and none has been refused, oan I find the slightest 
material trace. Under scholarly investigation, she vanishes 
utterly into the stars and the lethcr, — and literally, as you 
will h«ar, and see, into moonshine, and the modern German 
meaning of everything, — the Dawn.* Not a relic, not a 
word, remains of her, as what Mr. John Stuart Mill calls "a 
utility embodied in a material object." 

The whole of her utility is Immaterial— to us in England, 
immaterial, of late years, in every conceivable sense. But 
the strange thing is that Carpaccio paints, of the substantial 
and indisputable saint — only three small pictures ; of the 
disputable saint, three more important ones ; but of the en- 
tirely ffirial saint, a splendid series, the chief labour of his 
life. 

The chief labour ; — and chief rest, or play, it seems also ; 
questionable in the extreme as to the temper of Faith in 
which it is done. 

We will suppose, h( 



at first, for 



r better satlsfac- 



* Tbe primary form in which the legend shows itself ia a Nature 
mjth, in which Ursula is the Bud of flowers, enclosed in its rongb or 
hairf calyx, and her husband, ^ther — the air of Bpring. She opens 
iulo lovely life with 'eleven' thousand other flowers, their fadiuK 
U their suddeu moitjrnlom. And — Ht^s jrour modem ptuloMpber— 
'Thal'Balll' 
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tion, that in composing the pictures he no more belieyed 
there ever had been a Princess Ursula than Sbakspeare, 
when he wrote Midsummer Night's Dream, believed there 
had been a Queen Hippolyta : and that Carpnccio had just 
as much faith in angels as Shakspeare in fairies — and no 
more. Both these artists, nevertheless, set themselves to 
paint, the one fairies, the other angels and saints, for popu- 
lar — entertainment, (say your modern sages,) or popular — 
instruction, it may yet appear. But take it your own way ; 
and let it be for popular amusement. This play, this pict- 
ure which I am copying for you, were, both of them wo wiil 
say, toys, for the English and Venetian people. 

Well, the next question is, whether the English and 
Venetians, when they ccntkl he amused with these toys, were 
more foolish than now, when they can only be amused with 
Bteam merry-go-rounds. 

Below St. George's land at Barmouth, large numbers of 
the English populace now go to bathe. Of the Venetians, 
beyond St, George's island, many go now to bathe on the 
sands of Lido. But nobody thinks of playing a play about 
queens and fairies, to the bathers on the Welsh beach. The 
modern intellectual teacher erects swings upon the beach. 
There the suspended population oscillate between sea and 
sky, and are amused. Similarly in Venice, no decorative 
painter at Lido thinks of painting pictures of St. Nicholas 
of the Lido to amuse the modern Venetian. The white- 
necktied orchestra plays them a ' pot-pourri,' and their 
steamer squeaks to them, and they are amused. 

And so sufficiently amused, that I, hearing with sudden 
surprise and delight the voice of native Venetian Punch Jast 
night from an English ship, and instantly inquiring, with 
impatience, why I had not had the happiness of meeting him 
before, found that he was obliged to take refuge as a run- 
away, or exile, under the British Flag, being forbidden in his 
own Venice, for evermore — such the fiat of liberty towards 
the first Apostolic Vicar tliereof. 

I am willing, however, for my own part, to take Carpaocio 
a step farther down in the mora! scale stiil. Suppose that he 
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painted this piccurc, not even to amuse his public — but to 
amuse liiniHelf ! 

To a great extent I Icnoto tliat this is true, I know, — (you 
needn't ask how, because you can't be shown how, — but I do 
know, trust me,) that he painted this picture greatly to amuse 
himself, and had extreme delight in the doing of it ; and if 
he did not actually believe that the princess and angets ever 
were, at least he heartily wished therfe had been such persons, 
and could be. 

Now this is the first step to real faith. There may never 
have been saints : there may be no angels, — there may be do 
God. Professors Ilusley and Tyndall are of opinion that 
there is no God : they have never found one in a battle. 
Well : puaaibly there isn't ; but, my good Shellield friends, 
do you wish there was ? or are you of the French Republican 
opinion — " If ihere were a God, we should have to shoot him" 
SB the first great step lowar<Is the " abolition of caste" pro- 
posed by our American friends?* 

You will say, perhaps, — It is nota proper inteilectuatstate 
to approach such a ciuestion in, to wish anything about it. 
No, assuredly not,— and I have told you so myself, many a 
lime. But it is an entirely proper state to fit you for being 
approached by the Spirits that you wish for, if there are such. 
And if there are not, it can do you no harm. 

Nor, so long as you distinctly understand it to be a wish, 
will it warp your intellect. " Oh, if I had but Aladdin's lamp, 
or Prince Houssain's carpet ! " thinks the rightly-minded 
child, reading its Arabian Nights. But he does not take to 
rubbing his mother's lamps, nor to squatting on scraps of 
carpet, hopefully. 

Well — concerning these Arabian nights of Venice and the 
Catholic Church. Carpaccio thinks, — " Oh, if there had but 
been such a Princess as this — if there couid but be ! At least 
I can paint one, and delight myself in the image of her ! " 

Now, can you follow him so far as this? Do you really 
wish there were such a Princess? Do you so much as want 
any kind of Princess ? Or are your aims fixed on the attain- 
^ " Conespondencs, Artiale Vt _^ 
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ment of a world bo oonstituted that there ehall be no Prin- 
oeasea in it any more, — but only Helps in the kitchen, who 
idlftll " oome upstaira to play the piano," according to the more 
'dBliil«d views of the American Socialist, displayed in our 
•UMipondence. 

I believe yon can scarcely so much as propose this question 
to yourselves, not knowing clearly what a Princess is. Fof 
a Princess is trul}' one of the members of that Feudal System 
which, I hear on all hands, is finally ended. If it be so, it is 
needful that I should explain to you specifically what the 
Feudal System was, before you can wiali for a Princess, or 
any other part of it, back again. 

The Feudal System begins in the existence of a Master, or 
Mister ; and a Mistress, — or, as you call her. Missis, — who 
have deputed authority over a piece of land, hereditarily 
theirs ; and absolute authority in their own house, or home, 
standing on such land : authority essentially dual, and not by 
any means admitting two masters, or two missises, stili less 
our American friend's calculated desirable quantity of 150, 
mised. And the office of a Master implies the office of Ser- 
vants ; and of a Mistress, the office of Maids. Tliese are the 
first Four Chemical Elements of the Feudal System. 

The next members of it in order of rank are the Mnster of 
the Masters, and Mistress of the Mistresses ; of whom they 
hold their land in fee, and who are recognized still, in a son, 
as landlord and landlady, though for the most part now de- 
generate into mere tax-gatherers ; but, in their true office, the 
administrators of law concerning land, and magistrates, and 
bearers of appeal between household and household : • their 
duty involving perfect acquaintance and friendship with all 
the households under their rule ; and their dominion, there- 
fore, not by anv possibility extending over very large space 
of territory, — what is commonly called in England an ' estate ' 
being usually of approximately convenient space. 

The next members of the Feudal System in order of rank, 

are the Lord of the Landlords, and Lady of the Landladies ; 

oommonly called their Duke, Doge, or leader, and Duchess 

" Compare the last page of Fora, Oote'"* "~^ 
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or Dogaressa ; tlie authority of this fourth member of the 
Feudal System being to enforce law and hear appeal between 
Lord and Lord ; and to consult with them respecting tli« 
harmonious government of their estates over such exteetot 
land as may from some specialty of character be managed by 
common law referring to some united interest, — as, for in- 
stance, Cumberland, by a law having reference to pastoni 
life, Cornwall by laws involving the inspection of mines of 
tin, and the like, — these provinces, or shires, having each 
naturallv a capital city, cathedral, town hall, and muntcipalitr 
of merchants. 

As examples of which Fourth Order • in the Feuds] Sys- 
tem, the Dukes and Dukedoms of York, Lancaster, VenJM, 
Milan, Florence, Orleans, and Burgundy, may be remembered 
by }'ou as having taken very practical part in the goveni- 
ment, or, it may he, misgoverument, of the former world. 

Then the persons of the Fifth Order, in the Feudal Syst«m, 
are the Duke of the Dukes, and Duchess of the Duchesses, 
commonly called the King and Queen, having authority did 
magistracy over the Dukes of the provinces, to the extent 
in which such provinces may be harmoniously joined in a 
country or kingdom, separated from other portions of the 
world by interests, manners, and dialect. 

Then the Sixth Order in the Feudal System, much, of late 
years, misunderstood, and even forgotten, is that of th< 
Commander or Imperator of the Kings; having the sane 
authority and office of hearing appeal among the Kings of 
kingdoms, as they among the Dukes of provinces. 

The systems of all human civilized governments resolve 
themselves finally into the balance of the Semitic and lapelle 
powers under the anointed Cyrus of the East aod Karl of 
the West.t 

The practical power of the office has been necessarily losi 
since the Reformation ; and in recent debates iu an Englisb 

• I. Servant. IL Master. III. Lord. IV. Dnke, 

f I want to write a long: note on B^zantiiie empire, — Commandenef 
the Faith fnl,—0 rand Turks.— and the ■■ Eaatern qneatjon.'' Botcut' 
■ ad [Mchaps the resdar will be thankful. 
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Parliament on this subject, it appeared that neitlier the 
Prime Minister of England, nor any of her Parliamentary rep- 
reseDtatives, had the slightest notion of the meaning of the 

The reason that the power of the office has been lost since 
the Reformation, is that all these temporal offices are only 
perfected, in the Feudal System, by their relative spiritual 
offices. Now, though the Squire and the Rector still in Eng- 
land occupy their proper symmetrical position, the equally 
balanced authority of the Duke and Bishop has been greatly 
confused : that of the King and Cardinal waa so even during 
the fully animated action of both ; and ail conception of that 
of the Emperor and Pope is of course dead in Protestant 

But there was yet, in the Feudal System, one Seventh and 
Final Authority, of which the imagination is like to be also 
lost to Protestant minds. That of the King of Kings, and 
Ruler of Empires ; in whose ordinances and everlasting laws, 
and in ' feudom' or faith and covenant with whom, as the 
Giver of Land and Bread, all these subordinate powers lived, 
and moved, an<l had their being. 

And truly if, since we cannot find this King of Kings in 
the most carefully digested residuum, we are sure that we 
cannot find Him anywhere ; and if, since by no fineness of 
stopper wo can secure His essence in a bottle, we are sure 
that we cannot stay Him anywhere, truly what I hear on all 
hands is correct ; and the Feudal System, with all conse- 
quences and members thereof, is verily at an end. 

In the meantime, however, you can now clearly under- 
stand the significance, in that system, of the word Princess, 
meaning a King's daughter, bred in such ways and knowl- 
edges as may fit her for dominion over nations. And thus 
you can enjoy, if otherwise in a humour for its enjoyment, 
the story of the Princess Ursula, here following, — though for 
the present you may be somewhat at a loss to discern the 
practical bearings of it ; which, however, if you will note that 
the chief work of the Princess is to convert the savage minds 
of the ' English,' or people of Over-sea, from the worship of 
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their god ' Malcotnetto,' to the ' rule of St. John the Baptist,' 
— you may guess to be in some close connection with the 
proposed ' practice ' of St. George's Company ; not less, in- 
deed, than the functions of Carpaccio's other two chiefly 
worshipped saintB. 

The legends of St. Ursula, which were followed by him, 
have been collated here at Venice, and reduced to this 
pleasant harmony, in true help to me, by my good BchoUr 
James Keddie Anderson. For whose spirit thus active with 
us, no less than for the spirit, at rest, of the monk who pro- 
served the story for us, I am myself well juolined to say 
another Pater and Ave. 

THE STORY OF 8T. DR8ULA.* 

There was once a just and most Christian King of Britain, 
called Maurus. To him and to his wife Daria was born a 
little girl, the fairest creature that this earth ever saw. She 
came into the world wrapped in a hairy mantle, and aJ] men 
wondered greatly what this might mean. Then the Kin^ 
gathered together his wise men to inquire of them. But 
they could not make known the thing to him, for only God 
in Heaven knew how the rough robe signified that she should 
follow holiness and purity all her days, and the wisdom of 
St. John the Baptist. And because of the mantle, they 
called her ' Ursula,' ' Little Bear.' 

Now Ursula grew day by day in grace and lovelin 



such 
And wl 
and of 
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n that j 



,11 nien marvelled. Yet should thej 
elled, since with God all things are possible. 
I was fifteen years old she was a light of all 
glass of all beauty, and a fountain of scripture 
oi sweet ways. Lovelier woman there was not alive. 
speech was so full of all delight that it seemed as though 
an angel of Paradise had taken human flesh. And in all the 
kingdom no weighty thing was done without counsel of 
Ursula. 

So her fame was carried through the earth, and a King of 

" This Life of St. Ureala bas been gathered from some of the storiai 
aoDceminft her which were current through Italy iu the tima of Car- 
paccio. Tbe northern form of the legeud, lociUued at Cologne, is 
neither so lovely n '■ — ' 
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1 with the 



England, a heathen of over-seas. 
love of her. And he set all his 
to his soil ^ther, and for daughter in his homeT So he sent 
a mighty and honourable embassy, of earls and marquesses, 
with goodly company of knights, and ladies, and philosophers; 
bidding them, with all courtesy and discretion, pray King 
Maurus to give Ursula in marriage to .iSther. "But," he 
said, " if Maurus will not hoar your gentle words, open to 
him all my heart, and tell him that I will ravage his land 
with fire, and slay his people, and make himself die a cruel 
death, and will, after, lead Ursula away with me. Give him 
but three days to answer, for I am wasted with desire to 
finish the matter, and hold Ursula in my ward." 

But when tlie ambassadors came to Kmg Maurus, he would 
not have his daughter wed a heathen ; so, since praj'era and 
gifts did nol move him, they spoke out all the threats. Now 
the land of Britain was little, and its soldiers few, while the 
, mighty Kin 



ind his Queen, and his c 



cilloi 



.nd all the people, ^ 



But on the evening of the second day, Ursula went into 
her chamber, and shut close the doors ;aand before the image 
of the Father, who is very pitiful, prayed all night with tears, 
telling how she had vowed in her heart to live a holy maiden 
all her days, having Christ alone for spouse. But, if His 
will were that she should wed the son of the heathen King, 
she prayed that wisdom might be giv< 



r holiness ; 
md all the 



■, she fell 



I that people w^o knew not faith 
and power to comfort her father and mother, 
people of her fatherland. 

And when the cleor light of dawn was in the 
asleep. And thn Angel of the Lord appeared to her in a 
dream, saying, "Ursula, your prayer is heard. At the sun- 
rising you shall go boldly before the ambassadors of the 
King of Over-sea, for the God of fleaveu shall give you 
wisdom, and teach your tongue what it should speak." When 



it was day, Urs 


la rose to bless and glorify the name of 


God. She put o 


n for covering and for beauty an enwrought 


mantle like the s 


tarry sky, and was crowned with a coronet 


of gems. Then, 


straightway passing to her father's chamber. 


she told him wha 


t grace had been done to her that night, 


and all that now 


was in her heart to answer to the ambaa- 



persuaded her father. 



So, though long he would not, she 
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s lords and councillors, I 
King, ivere gathered { 
Jrsula entered the plac 

'*Wbo is this that comes 



ind the ambU' 
in the Hall of 



Then Maunis, and h 
sadors of the heathet 
Council. And when 
lords were, one said t 
from Paradise y " For she moved in all noble gentleness, 
with eyes inclined to enrth, learned, and frank, and fair, 
delightful above all women upon earth. Behind her came t 
hundred maidens, clothed in white silk, fair and lovely. They 
' rightly as the stars, but Ursula shone as the moon 



and the e 

Now this 
caused to I 



Jrsula made, which the King 
laled with the royal seal, and 
gHVe to ttie ambassadors of the King of Over-^ea. 

" I will take," she said, " for spouse, ^Ether, the aoa of 
my lord the King of Over-sea. But 1 ask of my lord three 
graces, and with heart and soul* pray of him to grant them. 

" The first grace I ask is this, that he, and the Queen, and 
their son, my spouse, be baptized in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 

"The second grace is that three years may be given me, 
before the bridal, in which to go to and fro upon the sea, 
that I may visit the bodies of the Saints in Rome, and the 
blessed places of the Holy Land. 

"And for the last grace, I ask that he choose ten fair 
maidens of his kingdom, and with each of these a thousand 
more, all of gentle blood, who shall come to me here, in 
Britain, and go with me in gladness upon the sea, following 
this my holy pilgrimage." 

Then spake one of the noUea of the land to Maurus, 
saying, "My lord the King, this your daughter is the Dove 
of Peace come from Paradise, the Eame that in the days of 
the Flood brought to the Ark of Noah the olive-branch of 
good news." And at the answer, were the ambassadors to 
full of joy that they wellnigh could not speak, and with 
praise and triumph they went their way, and told their mas- 
ter all the sweet answer of Ursula. 

Then my lord the King said, '' Praised and blesaed be the 
name of our God Malcometto, who has given my soul tor 
comfort that which it desired. Truly there is not a franker 
lady under the wheel of the sun ; and by the body of my 
mother I swear there is nothing she can ask that I will not 
freely give. First of the maidens she desires shall be my 

* Holto iacamatmeDte. 
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3 ; and that King, and all 
Holy Faith. And ^ther, 
lumber above ten thousand. 



daughter Florence." Then al! hia lords rose, man by n 
and gladly named, each, hia child. 

So the "will of Ursula 
his folk, were baptized 
wiih the Kngiiah maidi 
came to the land of Britain. 

Then Ursula chose her own four sisters, Habila, and Julia, 
and Victoria, and Aurea, and a thousand daughters of her 
people, with certain holy bishops, and great lords, and grave 
councillors, and an abbot of the order of St. Benedict, men 
full of all wisdom, and friends of God. 

So all that company set sail in eleven ships, and pass- 
ins- this way and that upon the sea, rejoiced in it, and in 
this their maiden pilgrimage. And those who dwelt by 
the shores of the sea came forth in multitudes to gaxe 
upon them as they passed, and to each man it appeared a 
delightful vision. For the ships sailed in fair order, side 
by side, with sound of sweet psalms and murmur of the 
waters. And the maidens were clad, some in scarlet and 
some in pure samite, some in rich aiik of Damascus, some in 
cloth of gold, and some in the purple robe that is woven in 
Judea. Some wore crowns, others garlands of flowers. Upon 
the ahoulder of each was the visible cross, in the hands of 
each a pilgrim's staff, by their sides were pilgrims' scrips, and 
each ship's company sailed under the gonfalon of the Holy 
Cross. Ursula in the midst was like a ray of sunlight, and 
the Angel of the Lord was ever with them for guide. 

So in the holy time of Lent they came to Home. And 
when my Lord the Pope came forth, under the Uastlo of St. 
Angelo, with great state, to greet them, seeing their blessed 
assembly, he put off the mantle of Peter, and with many 
bishops, priests, and brothers, and certain cardinals, set him- 
self to go with them on their blessed pilgrimage. 

At length they came to the land of Slavonia, whose ruler 
was friend and liegeman to the Soldan of Babylon. Then 
the Lord of the Saracens sent straightway to the Soldan, 
telling what a mighty company had oome to his land, and 
how they were Christian folk. And the Soldan gathered all 
his men of war, and with great rage the host of the heathen 
made against the company of Ursula. 

And when they were nigh, the Soldan cried and said, 
" What folk are ye ? " And Ursula spake in answer, " We 
are Christian folk : our feet are turned to the blessed tomb 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, for the saving of our soulf 
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th&t ym maj win grace to pass into eternal life, in ibe 
blesBeO Paradise." And tbe Soldan answered, "Either deny 
your God, or I will alay you all with the sword. So shall ye 
die 11 dolorous death, and see your land no more." And 
I'rsula utiswered, " Kven so we desire to be sure witnesses 
for the nunie of God, declaring and preaching the glory of 
His name ; because He has made heaven and earth &nd the 
sea by His Won.! ; and afterward all living things ; and 
afterward has willed. Himself, to die, for our salvation and 

flory. And who follows Him shall go to rejoice in ITu 
atlicrland and in His Kingdom." 

Then she turned to her people : " My sisters and my 
brothers, in this place God has given us great grace. Em- 
brace and make it sure, for our death iti this place will be 
life perpetual, and joy, and sweetness never-ending. And 
there, above, we shall be with the Majesty and the angels of 
Paradise." Then she called her spouse to comfort and teach 
him. And he answered her with these words, " To me It ap- 

Eears three thousand years that death is a-coining, so much 
ave I already tasted of the sweetness of Paradise," 
Then the Soldan gave commandment iliat they should all 
be slain with the sword. And so was it done. 

Yet when he saw Ursula standing, in the midst of all that 
slaughter, like the fairest stalk of corn in harvest, and how 
she was exceeding lovely, beyond the tongues of this earth to 
tell, lie would have saved her alive, and taken her for wife. 
But when she would not, and rebuked him, he was moved 
with anger. Now there was a bow in his hand, and he set 
an arrow on the string, and drew it with all his strength, and 
it pierced the heart of the glorious maiden. So she went to 
God. 

And one maiden only, whose name was Corbula, through 
tear hid herself in the ship. But God, who had chosen all 
that company, gave her heart, and with the dawn of the next 
day she came forth willingly, and received the martyr's 
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ner 8uch « myth is re-written hy a great man, born in tho 
days of a nation's strength. 

Carpaccio begins his story with what the myth calls a 
dream. But he wishes to tell you that it was no dream, — 
but a vision ; — that a real angel came, and was seen by 
Ursula's soul, when her mortal eyes were closed. 

"The Angel of the Lord," says the legend. What! — 
thinks Carpaccio ; — to this little maid of fifteen, the angel 
that came to Moses aud Joshua ? Not so, but her own guar- 
dian angel. 

Guardian, and to tell her that God will guide her heart to- 
niorroiv, and put His own answer on her lips, concerning her 
marriage. Shall not such angel be crowned with light, and 
strew her chamber with lilies? 

There is no glory round !iis head ; there is no gold on his 
robes ; they are of subdued purple and gray. His wings are 
colourless — his face calm, but sorrowful, — wholly in shade. 
In his right hand he bears the martyr's palm ; in his left, 
the fillet borne by the Greek angels of victory, and, together 
with it, gathers up, knotted in his hand, the folds of shroud* 
with which ihe Etrurians veil the tomb. 

* I conld not see thEs nj^robol at the height at which the picture baiig 
from the grooad, when I dsBoribed it in 18T2. The folds ot the drapery 
in the hatfi are all but invisible, even when the picture is seen close ; 
and BO neutral in tbetr gray-green colour that they pau imperceptibly 
into violet, aa the faint green of evening skj fades into its puiple. Bat 
the (olds are coutinned nndor the wrist in the alternate waves which the 
reader may xiie on the Etruscan tomb in the Grat room of the BritUb 
HoHenm, with a aculptnresqne severit; which I conld not then under- 
stand, and could only account tor by supposing that Carpaccio had 
meant the Princess to " dream out the angel's dress so particularly" I 
I mistook the fillet of victory alxo for a Horol] ; and could not make out 
the flowers in the window. They are pinks, the favourite ones m 
Italian windows to this day, and having a particular relatioa to St. 
Unula in the way thev read their calyx ; and 1 believe also in their 
peouliar relation to tbe grasses (of which more in Proserjiina). St. 
Ursula is not meant, herself, to recognize the augel. He enters under 
the door over which she has put her little statue of Venus; and 
through that door the room is Glled with light, so that it will n<^ 
to her strange that his own form, as he ent«ra, should ] 
Vol. IU.-23 
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r light of morning ; 



Ue comes to her, " ia 
Angel of Death. 

Vou see it is nrilten in the legend that she had shut close 
the doors of her chamber. 

They have opened as the angel enters, — not one only, but 
all in the room, — all in the house. He enters by one at the 
foot of her bed ; but beyond it is another — open into the 
passage ; out of that another into some luminous hall or 
street. All the window-shutters are wide open ; they are 
made dark that you may notice them, — nay, all the press 
doors are open I No treasure bars shall hold, where thii 
angel enters. 

Carpaccio has been intent to mark that he comes in the 
light of dawn. The blue-green sky glows between the dark 
leaves of the olive aud dianthus in the open wicdow. But 
its light is low compared to that which enters hthind the 
angel, falling full on Ursula's face, In divine rest. 

In the last picture but one, of this story, he has painted 
her lying in tlie rest which the angel came to bring ; and \a 
the last, is her rising in the eternal Morning. 

For this is the first lesson which Carpaccio wrote in his 
Venetian words for the creatures of this restless world, — that 
Death is better than their life ; and that not bridegroom 
rejoices over bride as they rejoice who marry not, nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of God, in Heaven. 

■he oaimot see his dark wingn. On the taassl of ber pillow, (Etmritn 
bIso.) is written " iDtuntia" ; aucl above her head, the carviogot Ibe 
bed euds ju u spiral Hame. typical of the finally asoeDding Spirit. She 
lies on bei bier, in the lost picture but one, exactly as here oa ber bed; 
only the i»)verlid is there chaniccd from scarlet to pole violet. Bee notes 
on the meaning of tbeae ooloim in third JJeucaUon. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I. Affairs of the Company. 

Vaiiet, Oetober 2U(A. — I have sent for press, toJay, the fourth 
number of Devatlion, in which will be found a etatemeat of the syBtem 
on which I begia the arrung^meul ol the Sheffield Museum. 

There are no now anhscriptions to announce. Another donation, of 
Rb^ ponnda, by Mrs. Talbot, makes me sadly ashamed of the apathy of 
aU my older friends. I believe, in a little while now, it will be well (or 
tne to throw thorn all aside, and refuse to know any one but my own 
Compnnions. and the workmen who are willing to listen to me. I have 
■poJcen enough to the upper classes, and they mock me ;— in the Heventh 
year of Fot» I will speak more clearly than hitherto, ^hut nut to Ifimi, 

Meantime, my Sheffield friends must not think I am neglecting them, 
because I nm at work here in Venice, instead of among them. They 
will know in a little while the use of my work here. The following 
portions of letter from tha Curator of onr Mnseum, with a. piece of 
biography in it, which 1 venture to print, in hoatu, assuming permis- 
elon, will be of gi^od service to good workers crecywhere. 

"H. Swan to J. Ruskin. 

■• W.\LKLET, SnRi'i'iBLD, (ktober 18, 1876. 

"Dear Master.^The interest in the Museum seems still tncrcosiog. 
Yesterday iSunduy), in addition to our usual allotment of casual caUs 
at the Museum, we had a visit from a party of working men ; two or 
three of them from Bamsley, but the most Sheffieldera^ among which 
last were several of those who came to meet thee on the last oocasion. 
Their object was a double one; (irat, to Kue what progress wo were 
making with the Mnseum ; and. secondly, to discuba the subject of 
Usury, the unlawfulness of whioh, in its ordinary aspects, being (unlike 
the land question) a perfectly new notion to all except one or two. 
The objectiou generally takes this shape : 'If I have worked hard to 
earn twenty ponnds, and ic is an advantage to another to have the use 
of that twenty pounds, why should he get that advantage without pay- 
ing me for it?' To which my reply has been, there may, or may not, 
be reasons why the lender should be placed in u bett«r position for nsinjr 
his powers of body or mind ; but the special question for you, with 
your twenty pounds, now is, not what right has be to use the money 
without payment — (he has every right, if jou give him leave : and 
none, if yon don'tiV^the qnestion you have to projiose to yourself ifl 
this, ' Why should I. as a man and u Christian, after having been nr 
for what T have earned, expect or desire to mak« an ogreemant bj * 
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I m&y ^t, from tha laboar of otlierB. money 1 have not earned?' 
Suppose, too, bait fur a baodred pauiidB to be required for a prisoner 
in whoee inuoceuee you believed, would jou say I will be bail for tha 
hundred poundB, but 1 shotl expect live pounds from him for the ad- 
vautag* lie will thereby get? So; the just mmi would weigh well 
whether it be right or uo to undertake the bail ; but, having deter- 
mined, he would slirink from receiving the unearned money, aa I be- 
lieve the Srst uuwarped inatiDct of a good man does stitl ia the case of 

" Although, as I have said, all quetitiun as to tha right of what ia 
Ckllei] a moderate rate of inlereHt waa new to moat of our visitora. yet 
1 foood a gicBt«r degree of opeoiieiw to the truth than might have been 
ezpeuted. One of the taaat tutareating ports of the diacnaaion was the 
relation by one of the |)Brty of bis own experieuues, in yean past, aa a 
money-lender. 'Tn the place where I uacd to work at that time,' said 
he, ' there was a very muny of a good aort of fellows who were not ao 
careful of their money aa I woa, and they used often to run out of cash 
before the time came for them to take more. Well, knowing I waa one 
that always bad a bit by me, they uaed to come to me to borrow a bit 
to cnriy tbem tbrougli to pay-day. When they paid me, aorae would 
oak il I wanted aught fur the use of it. But I only lent to pleasoni 
them, and I always aaid, No, I wanted naught. One day. however. 

Jack came to me, and said, " Now, my lad, doat wont to get 

more brosa for thyself, and lay by money Y because I can. put thee in 
the way of doing it." I aaid that vaa a great object for me. " Well," 
aaid he, "thou must do as t tell tbee. I know thou'rt often lending 
thy brass to them aa want a lift. Now thou must moke them pay tor 
using thy money, and it thou works as I tell thee, it'll grow luid grow. 
And by-and-by they'll be paying and paying for the use of theii own 
money over and over again." Well. I thought it would be a irood thing 
for ine to have the bits of cash come in and ia, to help along with what 
I earned myaolf. So I told each of the men, as Uley came, that I 
oouldn't go on lending for nothing, and they must pay me a bit more 

when they got their pay. And ao they did. After a time, Jock 

came again, and said, '-Well, how'rt getting on?" Sol toi-i him what 
I waa doing, and that seemed all right. After a time, he came again, and 
aaid, "Now thou flnds what I said was right. The men can apore thee 
a bit for thy money, and it mokes things a deal more comfortable for 
thyaelf. Now I can abow thee how a buudrcd of thy money shall bring 
another hundred in." " Nay," aaid I, '• thou caoat not do thot. That 
can't be done." "Nay, but it can," aaid Jack. And he told me bow to 
manage; and that when I hadn't the cash, be would Gnd it, and we'd 
halve the proGta. [Say a man wants to borrow twenty pounds, and ia 
to pay back at three aliillinga a week. The intorcst ia Urst deducted 
for the whole time, ao that if he aiin^ea to pay only five per cent, he 
will receive but nineteen poundn; then the interest ia more than five 
per cent, on the money actually out daring' the very first week, while 
the rote gradually rises as the weekly payment* come, — slowly at Brat, 
but at the last more and more rapidly, till, during the last month, the 
money-lender is obtaining two hundred per cent, for the amount {now. 
however, very amoll) atill unpaid,] 

" ' Well, it grew and grew. Hundreds and hundreds I paid and re- 
eeiTed every week, (and we found that among the poorest little shope 
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it worked the best for ub). At Inst it took soch hold of me that I be' 
ouoe A regDlor bloodBiicker — a bloodaacker of poor Folk, and nnthiug 
elae. I wax alwey n reckoniog up, night mid day. how to get more and 
more, till 1 got ho tbm and ill 1 hod to go to the dootor. It waa old 
Dr. Sike, and he said, ■■ Yoqub man. jon must give up yoot preaent 
way of work and life, or I can do nothtDg for you. You'll get wone and 

" ' So I tboaght and thought, and at last I made op my mind to givB 
it all up, thongh I was then getting riob. Bat there wag no bleBaing 
on what I'd got, and I lost it every farthing, and bad to begin again as 
poor OS I was whan I first left tbe workhouse to learn a trade. And 
DOW, I've proBpered and prospered in my little way till I've no cause to 
worry anyways about money, and I've a few men at work with me in 
mj shop, 

-' < Still, for nil that, I dcm't see why I ahouldn't have intereBt on tbe 
little capital I've saved up Koiiettli/ ; or how am I to live in my old 
«ge»' 

" Another workman snggested, ' Wouldn't he be able to live on bis 
capital?' 'Aye, bat I want to leave that to somebody else,' waa the 
answer. rYes. (jood friend, and tbe same excuse might be laada for 
any f onn of theft. —J, R. | 

" I will merely add. that if tbero were enforced end public aocount 
of the amount of moneys advanced on loan, and if the true conditious 
and working of tboRO loans could be shown, there would be revealed 
such an amoimt of cruel stress upon the foolish, weak, and poor of tbe 
Hmall tradesmen (a cliu» far more numerous than are needed) as would 
render it very intelligible why so many faces are seamed with lines of 
Buffering aud aniiety. 1 tbink it possible that the fnngns growth and 
inoreasiug mlBohief of these loan establishments may reach sncb a 
pitch as to necessitate legislative interference, as has been the case 
with gambling. But there will never tiul modes of evading tbe law, 
and tbe sufSoient cure will be found only when men shall coustder it a 
dishonour to have it imputed to tbem that ani/ portion of their income 
ia derived from usury." 
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in. I print the folloffing letter with little Mmment, because I have 
DO wish to diaoiiPB the qaestion of the uitea of DisBenC with a DlMenl- 
ing Mmister ; nor do I chooee at present fa enter on the subject at nil. 
St. Oeorge, Caking cogninance only of the poetacript, Ibanlca the DU- 
nenting Minister for bis s^mpath; ; but encourages his own gerrant to 
peraiflC in believing that Ihe " more sxoellant way " (of Charity, ) wUeh 
St. Paul showed, in the 13lh of Corinthians, is quite aa truly followed 
in devoiiug thu funds nt fais said serviuil's disposal to the relief of tbs 
poor, OS in the maiatenaoce of Rnskinian Preachers, foe the diasemina- 
tiuD of Ituskinian opinions, in a RoakiniBii Society, with the eapecial 
object of saving Hr Rnskin's and the Society's souls. 

■'.■^eMSerUtt, 1676. 
*' Dear Mr. Ituakin. — Mr. Sillar's ' valnable letter' in last month's 

For*, {a) wonld have been more valuable if he bad understood vhU he 
was writing about. Mr. Tyermuu (iu his ' Life and Times of We^ey.' 
p. 431,) gives the trifling differences between the present Rules of tie 
Methodist Societies and the first edition issued in 1743. Instead of 
' inlrrated prririns having; altered old John Wesley's rules ' (he was 
forty yean) old when he drew Ihem up) ' to suit modem ideai ' — the 
alterations, whether good or bod, were made by himself. 

•' The first contributions in the ' Clssses ' were mode for the express 
purpose of discharging a debt on a preaching houne. Then Uiey were 
devoted ' to the TtUef ^ the poor,' there being at the time no preaobers 
dependent on the Society for support. After 1T43. when circuits had 
been formed and preachers stationed in certain localities, their main- 
tensnce gradually became the principal charge upon the Society's 
funds. (See Smith's ' History of Metho>lism, voL i.. p. 009.) In 1771 
Wesley says eipressly that the contributions are applied ' tovartk the 
erpeiuen of tlie Siidcly.' [b] ('Journal.' vol, iii., p. 305.) Cettainly 
Methodism, thus supported, has done for more to benefit the poor imd 
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Toiae them, tliiui luijr amount of mere a]mB)(ivmg iKinld hove done. 
Methodist preai^herB hnve at les^t aae. sign of being in tbo apostoliCBl 
Buccesaion. The^ oan aaj, with Paul, 'as puoi, ye\, making many 
rich.' «!) 

" 'Going to law ' was nltered by Mr, We«ley to ' brother going tolnvr 
wiiu brother,' in order, no doubt, to briug the rule into verbal agree- 
ment with I. Cor. vi. (1. (rf| 

■' ■ Usiiry ' wag defined by Mr. Wesley to be ' unlawful interest. («) in 
accordance with the ordinary notions of his day. He whs greatly in 
advance of hia age. yet he oouid scuraely have been expected to ontici- 
ptte the definition of Usury, given as for as I know. (/) for the &rst time 
in Por* for AugUBt, iHTIi. I don't see why vre Methoilists sbonld be 
chuged with breaking the laws of Moses. David, and Chriat iFora, p. 
3JS3), if we consider ' old John Wesley's ' defini Liou to b« as good as the 
' modem id en.' 

" Of course St. Geoi^. for whom I have the greatest respect and ad- 
miration, will correct Mr. Sillar's mistake. 

" Anothbb Kbaiikk ok F(ir» (which I wish you wonld iell ft 
little cbeBperi. njid 

"A Methodist Preacbeb." 

" P. 8 Why ihonldyou not copy old John Wesley, and establish yoni 

St, George's Company on a legal basis? In 1784 ho drew up a Deed of 
Declaration, which was duly enrolled in Chancery. It stated the pur- 
poses for which hia Sooieiy was formed, and the mode in which it 
was to be i^vemed. A Deed of Trust wor afterwards drawn up for 
ime of oar diapeln, reciting at length this Deed of Declaration, andidlthe 
purposes for which the property was to be used. Alt our other property 
is settled on the some trusts. A single line ii> each Hubnequent chapel 
deed—fltaling that all the (rusts are to be the same as those of the 
'Model Deed," as we call the first one — obviates the necessity and 
expeose of rciteating a very long legal dooumenC 

'■ Snoceas to St. George, — yet there is, 1 think, ' a more excellent 
way.'" 

a. Mr. Sillar's letter did not appear in the lost month s Fort. A 
small portion of it appeared, in whiuh I regret that Mr. Sillar so far 
minmderstood John Wesley us to imagine him incapable of altering his 
own rules so as to make them useless. 

b. I wish the Wesleyaus were the only Society whose ooatribDtions 
are applied to no better purpose. 

e. I envy my correspondent's complacency la his own and hia Soci- 
ety's munificence, too HOirowfulty to endeavour to diB]>el it. 

il. The ' tierhnl' agreement is indeed secured by the alteration, Bui 
as St. Paul, by a 'brother,' meant any Christian, I shall be glad to learn 
from my correspondent whether the Wesleyans understand their rule 
in that significance. 

r. Many thanks to Mr. Wesley. Doubtleas his disoiplefl know what 
rale ot interest i" lawful, nnd what not ; and also by what law it was 
made so; and always pause with pious accuracy at the decimal point 
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wliereab the eioellencc of an investmimt begum b> make it crinunid 
St. George will be grateful lo their repriaenUlivB for inlomiatioii on 
these^not nnimporliLnt — iiartionlars. 

/, How lax thiit if, niy oorrenpaadent'B duly diaseniinK soora of the 
wiailom of the Greeks, and lethality of the JewH. hiu doubtleea {irevented 
bis tbiuklng it neoesaary to diacoTer. I muBt ooi wa8t« the time of 
other readere in ascisting bia elemcotary inTeBtigatJoiu ; bat bate 
merely to point out to bim that definitions either of theft, adultery, 
uBory, or nmrder, have only become neett»ary in inodem timea: and 
that Methodiatji, and any other peraooa. are obarg«cl by me with break- 
ing the law of Moses, David, and Christ, in so far only as they do ao- 
oept Hr. John Wesley's, or aoy other punon'a, definiljan i"-*-*-^ tA 
Uirir utterly unqueationable iiienuiug. (Would T, S. of N«nb Tjne, 
reprint his letters for ne from the Sunderland pftper to be aent ont 
with Ducfmbec Fomr) 

IV. I reprint the following paragtapb ohieBy aa an exkinple at otu 
ineffable BHtiah absurdity. Jl is perfectly right to oompel fathen 
to send their children to school \ but, onue sent, it ia the school ma>t£i's 
busiueaa to keep bold of them. Tn St. George's schools, it woolrl 
huve been the little runaway gentleman who would have got aent to 
prison; and kept, sotto piombi, on bread ami water, nntil be oonld bo 
trusted with more liberty. The fate of the futhcr, onder the preaent 
application of British law, leaves the problem, it seems to me, still io' 
Buluble hot in that manner. But I ahould like to know mora of the 
provioua history of parent and child. 

" The story of George Widowson. ogea fiftj-Bcven, told at the inqnest 
held on his remsins at Mile End Old Town on Wednesday, is worth re- 
cording. Widowson wns. as appears by the evidenoe of bis daoghter. a 
sober, bord-worldnH: man until he was Bent to prison for three days in 
last Deoembur in default of paying a fine for not aending his aon, a boy 
eleven years of age. to school. The deoeosed, as sevenil witnesses de- 
posed, constantly endeavoured to make the child go to school, and hod 
frequently taken him there himself ; but it was all in vain. Toong 
Widowson when token to achooi invariably ran awoy. the result being 
that his father was driven to distraction. Ilia impriBonment ia De- 
cember hod preyed on his mind, and he took to drinking. He tit- 
quently threntened to destroy himself rather than be imprisoned again. 
Hearing that another BUmmonH was about to be iBsucd agaimtt hiiQ. he 
broke up his home, and on the night of the 30th ultimo solved the edn- 
cational problem by throwing himaelf into the Regent's I'anal. Feat 
of being again rent to prison by the School Board was. Ills daughtar 
believed, the cause of his committing this act. The jury returned a 
verdict in aocordonce of this opinion; and although George Widowson 
was wrong to escape from the clutches of the friends of humanity by 
patting an end to his life, those who blame him should remember that 
imprisonment to a boTui fid* working man of irreproachable ohuacter 
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" Indian Crvii. Sehticb — At a meetiuK oC the Indian Beetioo of the 
Society of Artd, ander tbe pieeidenc; of Hr. Andrew Cobw^Ih, a paper 
on ' Competilion luid iW Effecta upon Eduoalioa ' was read by Dr. 
Geoige Birdwood. In tbe course of hia reniarka, be oommmted at 
length npoD the India Office despatch of Fell, 24. regardiog * the selec- 
tion and tcainiiig of oandidateH for the Indian Civil Service,' and feared 
that it would but serve to confirm nnd ag^aTnte and rapidly extend 
the veiy wont evil of the old Hystem of competition — namely, the de- 

geueraUon of Becondarj' education throughout Englnnd The 

despatch tended to malie overall Ibe secondary schooling of the country 
to the crammerH, or to reduce it to the crauimerH' Hyatcm. They were 
making the entrance esHminatioiH year byycnr more and more difficult 
— as their flret object mnf t uecensorily now be, not tbe moral mid intel- 
lectual discipline of the boyhoodof England, but toahow an ever-growing 
percentage of guccesa at the various competitive examinatiouH always 
going on for public aerviceK. ' The devil take the bioderraoBt ' was 
fast becoming tbe ideal of eilucation, even in tbe public schools. It 
they seriously took to cramming little fellows from twelve to foiirteen 
far entrance into public schoola, the rising generation would be used up 
before it reached manhood. A well-known physician, of great expe- 
rience, told him that the competition for ali aorta of sobolarsbipa and 
appointments was abowing Its evil fruits in tbe increase of insanity, 
epilepsy, and other nervous diseosex auiongst young people of the age 
from seventeen to nineteen, and eapcciolly aiuongat pnpil-leaohers ; 
and if admission into the public ecbooln of England was for the future 
lo be regulated by competition, St. Vitns's dance would soon lake the 
place of gout, as tbe foehlonablo disenae of tbe upper clnsHca. This 
was the inevitable result of the ill-digest«d and ill-regulated system of 
competition for tbe public scrvioea, and eapecially the Indian Civil 
Service, which bad prevailed ; and he feared that the recent deH[>aleh 
would only be to hasten the threatened revolution in their nationalsec- 
ondaiy scboole, and the last state of cramming under the despatch 

would be wone than the firnt The best of examiners was the 

examiner ol his own pnpils ; for no man conld measure real knowledge 
like the teacher. What should be aimed at was regular moderate study 
and sound and continuous discipline to start tbe growing man inlife in 
the healthiest bodily and moral condition possible. He objected to 
children striving for prizes, whether in games or in studies. The 
fewer prizes won nt school, tbe more would probably be won in life. 
Let their only anxiety be to educate their children well, and suffer no 
temptation to betray them into cramming, and the whole world was 
opon to them." — DaUg Tettgraph. 

VI. The development of 'humanity' in America is so brilliantly illus- 
tiBted in the following paragraphs, that I have thought them worth 
preserving ■ — 
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'■THE prruR* c 

*'An Amorican, risitiiig Europe, noCioea bow conipletelj there Uie 
-nuHoDa lunctiona of the sooikl bodf are perfonoed. He tinds a KTrant, 
«n ofllcer, a Hkilled workman, at every place. From the posilioa of 
the Htone-breaker on the highway, ap to that at the highest Oovern- 
ineiit offloial. every post 18 filled; every persoDul want of tbe traveller 
or the oitiEeD ia attended to. Poliaemen guard him iu the atreeta, 
lackeya watcb for his biiidiug at tbe botela, railroad olGciala with almo«t 
■uperlliiouH care forward him oo his way. Ab compared with American 
railroad managemeot, the g:reat Engliah roads probably have foor nii- 
ploj/f* to OQT one. This plenitude of service reaalts from three things 
— viz., density of populatioD. which gives an nhnnilant working due ; 
ess of labour; and the aristocratic formsiiion of society Ibat 
a Si persona in the caste to which they were bom. The effect 
is to produce a Hmoothnesa in the aocial moTemeati — an absence of jni 
and friction, and a releitse in many caaes from anxious, peraonal out- 
look, that are very agreeable, Tbe ditfereace between Engliah iwd 
American life in respect to the supply of service is like that between 
riding on a highly -finished macadaniiied way, where every ml is filled 
and every atone is removed, and picking one's way over oar common 
couutry roada. 

" Another thing that the traveller observes in Europe is tbe aban- 
dance everywhere of works of art One's aense of beauty la oontinually 
gratiflad : now with a finished landscape, now with a noble building, 
DOW with atatnea, monunieiite, and paintings. Thia immense accuma- 
lation of art springs in part of courne from tbe age of the nations where 
it is found; but it ia also due inn very great degree to the employment 
given to artiste by peraous of wealth and leianre. Painting, sciilptnre, 
and architecture have alivays had constant, and sometiniea muiuflcent, 
patrons in the nobility and the Established Cbuich. 

" Observing these tilings abroad, the American sska himself whether 
the iustitutionii of thia country are likely to produce in time any simllnt 
result here. Shall we have tbe finiabed organization, the rnDtuat 
service, and tbe wealth of art that characteriie European ■o«^ety f 
Before auawcring this, let Ha fJist ask onrsi^lves whether it ia desirable 
that we should have them in the same manner that they exist abroad f 
Certainly not. No American would be willing to pay the price which 
England pays for her system of service. Tbe moat painful thing which 
one sees abroad ia tbe utter absenua of ambition in tbe class of taonse- 
hotd Nsrvants. Men who iu this country would be looking to a seat in 
the legislature, (•!) and who would qualify tbemselvea for it, there 
dawdle away life iu the livery of aomo noble, in smiling, aimless, do- 
nothing content, nod boget children to follow in tbeir Btep°, On seeing 
these servile figures, tbe American thanka heaven Chat the ocean rolls 
between his country ond such a system. Rather rudeness, discomfort. 
self-service, and poveriiy. with freedom and the fire of aspiration, than 
luxniy puraha«ed by the enervation of man ! 

nJUf^t. OtwintwlDtonantoriiowiDuij'niembBrilhBAmBclciinlfRwiiluralkDnsUj 
ti> Id Iw the rDwsrd of hsmlc tea ri^Cli-mlodn] KoiikiijB T 
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" StUl, cannot we have the good without the bad ? Cannot wr> match 
Europe in cnltate and polinh withoat RacriUcing for It our manhood? 
And if BO, what are the iutluanceB in thia couutry that are working in 
that dirention t In Bnawaciug this question, we have to aay (ranlcly 
that we see nothing iu democracy atoue that promises to produce the 
result under consideration. In a oountr; where ever; one is taught to 
disdain aaituation of dependence, where the boBtler and the chamber- 
maid see the way open (or them to Btand even with the best in tho 
laud, if they will but exercise their privilcg:e of ' getting on,' there will 
be no permanent or perfect Herviea. And bo long as CTery man's posses- 
rions are divided and soattered at his death, there will be no claaa 
bBTiug the secured leisure and the inducement to form galleries o( art 
Why shonld John ^inith tnke pains to decorate his house with works of 
art, when he knows that within a jeor after his death it will be ad- 
ministered upon by the Probate Court, and sold with its furniture for 
the benefit of his tt'n children ?" (Well put, — republican eage,: 

" In o word, tunking at the icsthetic side of things, our American 
system must be confessed to be not yet quite perfect." (You don't say 
80 \) "Invaluable as it is for schooliug men to independence and as- 
piration, it requires, to complete its usefulness, another element. The 
Bepubhc bus a sequel. That completing element, that sequel, is Oom- 
muniBro. Communism supplies exactly the conilitioQB thai are wanting 
iu the social life of America, and which it most have if it would com- 
pete with foreign lauds iu Ibo development of those things which give 
eoHe and grace to existence. 

" For instance, in respect to service : Communism, by eztingoighing 
caste and hououcing labour, makes every man at once a servant and 
lord. It flils U]i. by its capacity of minute orgauiiation, all the social 
fuacticos as completely as the European system does; while, unlike 
that, it provider far eaoh individual sitificieut leisure, and frequent and 
improving chnuges of ououpation. The person who serves in the 
Idtchen this hour may be experimenting with a microBCOpe or giving 
lessons on the piano the next. Applying its combined ingenuity to 
social needs, Cominnuism will find means to consign all repnlsive and 
injurious labour to mauhineiy. It is continually interested to promote 
tabour-Bavtog improvements. The service that is [lerformed by brothers 
and equals from motives of love will be more perfect than that of hired 
lackejs, while the constantly varying round of occupation granted to all 
will form the most perfect school for breadth of culture aad true polite- 
ness. Tbua Oommunism achieves through friendship and freedom that 
which the Old World secures ouiy through a system little better than 

>' In the interest of art and the cultivation of the beautiful. Com- 
rannism again supplies the place of a hereditary aristoaracy and a 
wealthy church, A Community family, unlike the ephemeral house- 
holds of ordinary society, is a permanent thing. Its edifice in not liable 
to be sold at the end of every generation, but like a cathedrid desoenda 
by unbroken inheritance. Whatever is committed to it remains, and ia 
the care of the society from century to century. With a home thus 
established, all the members ol a community are at once interested U> 
gather about it objects of art. It becomes a picture^allery and a 
muBGum, by the natural accretion of time, and by the teal of persona 
who know that every embellishment added to theii home will not only 
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be B plenaDTe to thpm personnl]}', but will remain to SBSociate Ihem 
with the pleasure of fiiCnro beholden in all time to come. 

"Thaa in QommnniHm we Lave the oonditionH that are neceffiorj' to 
carry this couutrj' to the summit ot artistic and Bocial culture. B7 
Ibis route, we may at one bound outsCrtp the laboured attainments u( 
the firistQaraoies of the Old World. The New York Central Park shows 
what can be achieved by combinatiou on the democratic plan, for a 
public pleatLurs ground. No other park is eqiinl to it. Let this prin- 
ciple of combination be extended to the formation of homes aa well us 
to municipal affairs, and we shiill siaiply dot tbia oounti? orer with 
eatablisbineoTs ibj as much better tbui those of the nobles of England 
as they are better than those ol a day-labourer. We say better, tor 
they will make art and luxury minister to universal eduoation. and they 
will replace menial servioe with downright brotherhood. Such most 
be the luture of American society." 

'• To the Editor of Uie '■American SoeidUtl' 
" In yonr first iaane yon raise the question, ' Itoii large ought a Home 
to bef Thia is a question of great Interest to all; and I trust the 
accumulated answers you will receive will aid in its solution- 

" I have lived in homes rarying in numbers from one {the bachelor*! 
home) to seveial hundred ; and my experience and observation lead me 
to regard one hundred and twenty-five as about the right Dumber to 
form a complete home. I would not have less than seventy-five nor 
more than one hundred and fifty. In my opinion a Home should min- 
ister to all the needs of its members, epiritual, int«]!ectual. social, and 
physical. This ordinary monogamic homes cannot do ; henoe resort is 
had to charcbes, coUeges, club-roomB, theatres, etc. ; and in apanely 
settled regions of country, people are put to great inconvenience and 
compelled to go great disCancea to supply cravings as imperative as the 
hunger for bread. This view atone would not limit the number of per- 
sons consCitutiug a Uome ; but 1 take the ground that iu a perfect 
Homo there will be a perfect blending of all inlercsta and perfect 
vibration in uuiaon of all hearts; and of coarse thorough mutual 
acquaintance. My experience and observation convince me that it is 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to secure these results in a 
family of over one hundred and fifty members. 

"In simply a monetary view it is undoubtedly best to have large 
Homes of a thousand or more ; but money should not have great weight 
in comparison with b man's spiritual, intellectual and social iieeda_ 
D. E. B. 

A. Abh iKtlntcr, diilpi-lhanaphiluilliropli't, t _ 

inUwH-poUls' temuutdwiripUaa, ■■ dgOed ova wliit raUliUabt 
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LETTER LXXir. 



Venice, 9tA Hmtmber, 1676, 7 morning. 

I HAVE set my writing-table close to the pillars of the 
great window of tlie Ca' Ferro, wlijcli I drew, in 1841, care- 
fully, with those of the next palace, Ca' Conlarini Fasan. 
Samuel Prout was so pleased with the sketch that he bor- 
roweJ it, and made the upright drawing from it of the palace 
with the rich balconies, which now represents his work very 
widely as a chroniolithotint.* 

Between the shafts of the pillare, the morning sky is seen 
pure and pale, relieving the grey dome of the church of the 
Salute ; but beside that vault, and like it, vast thunder- 
clouds heap themselves above the horizon, catching the light 
of dawn upon them where they rise, far westward, over the 
dark roof of the ruined Badia ; — but all so massive, that, 
half an hour ago, in the dawn, I scarcely knew the Salute 
dome and towers from theirs ; while the sea-gulls, rising and 
falling hither and thither in clusters above the green water 
beyond my balcony, tell me that the south wind is wild on 
Adrift. 

"Dux inquieti turbidus Adrise." — The Sea has her Lord, 
and the sea-birds are prescient of the storm ; but my own 
England, ruler of the waves in her own proud thoughts, can 
she rule the tumult of her people, or, pilotless, even so much 
as discern the thunderclouds heaped over her Galilean lake 
of life ? 

Here is a little grey cockle-shell, lying beside me, which I 
gathered, the other evening, out of the dust of the Island of 
St. Helena ; and a brightly-spotted snail-shell, from the 
thistly sands of Lido ; and I want to set myself to draw 
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' Yes,' all my friends say, ' that is my business ; why can't 
I mind it, and be happy ? ' 

Well, good friends, I would fain please you, and DiyseK 
with you ; and live here in my Venetian palace, luxurious ; 
Bcrutinant of dome, cloud, and cockle-shell. I could even 
sell my books for not inconsiderable sums of money if I 
chose to bribe the reviewers, pay half of all I got to the 
booksellers, stick bills on the lampposts, and say ootbing 
but what would please the Bishop of Peterborough. 

I could Bay a great deal that would please him, and yet be 
very good and useful ; I should like much again to be ou 
terms with my old publisher, and hear him telling me nice 
stories over our walnuts, this Christmas, after dividing his 
year's spoil with me in Christmas charity. And little enough 
mind have I for any work, in this seventy -seventh year 
that's coming of our glorious century, wider than I could 
find in the compass of my cockle-shell. 

But alas ! my prudent friends, little enough of all that 1 
have a mind to may be permitted me. For this gre«a tide 
that eddies by my threshold is full of floating corpses, and I 
must leave my dinner to bury them, since 1 cannot save ; and 
put my cockle-shell in cap, and take my staS in band, to 
seek an unimcumbered shore. This green sea-tide ! — yes, 
and if you knew it, your black aud sulphurous tides also — 
Yarrow, and Teviot, and Clyde, and the stream, for ever now 
drumly and dark as it rolls on its way, at the ford of Melrose. 

Yes, and the fair lakes and running waters in your English 
park pleasure-grounds. — nay, also the great and wide sea, 
that gnaws your cliffs, — yes, and Death, and Hell also, more 
cruel than clifl or sea ; and a more neutral episcopal [>erson 
than even my Lord of Peterborough * stands, level-barred 
balance in hand, — waiting (how long ?) till the Sea shall give 
up the dead which are in it, and Death, and Hell, give up 
the dead which are in them. 

Have you ever thought of, or desired to know, the real 

meaning of that sign, seen with the human eyes of his soul 

by the disciple whom the Lord loved ? Yes, of course you 

• See terminal Article of Correspondenoa. 
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have I and what agrand and noble verse you alvra)'s thought 

it. "And the Sea " Softly, good friend, — I know you 

can say it off pHbly and pompously enough, as you have 
heard it read a thousand times ; but is it, then, merely a piece 
of pomp ? mere drumming and trumpeting, to tell you — what 
might have been said in three words — that all the dead rose 
again, whether they had been bedridden, or drowned, or slain ? 
If it means no more than that, is it not, to speak frankly, 
bombast, itnd even bad and half unintelligible bombast ? — 
for what does ' Death ' mean, as distinguished from the Sea, 
the American lakes? or Hellas distinguished from Death, — 
a family vault instead of a grave ? 

But suppose it is not bombast, and docs mean something 
that it would be well you should think of, — have you yet 
understood it, — much less, thought of it? Read the whole 
passage from the beginning; 'I saw the Dead, small and 
great, stand before God. And the Books were opened ; " — 
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le, yet "calling out of the depths ;" but 
u didst blow with Thy wind, and the sea covered 
sank as lend in the mighty waters." But now 
the natural grave, in which the gentle saints resigned their 
perfect body to the dust, and perfect spirit to Him who gave 
it ; — and now the wide sea of the world, that drifted with its 
weeds so many breasts that heaved but with the heaving 
deep ; — and now the Death that overtook the lingering step, 
and closed the lustful eyes ; — and now the Hell, that hid with 
its shade and scourged with its agony ; the fierce and foul 
apirita that had forced its gates in flesh;* — all these the 
Loved Apostle saw compelled to restore their ruin ; and all 
these, their prey, stand onoe again, renewed, as their Maker 
• Conf. Inferno, uiii. 128. 
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made them, be/ore their Maker. " And the Sea gave up the 
Dead wliicli were in it, and Death, and Hell, the Dead whicli 
were in them." 

Not bombast, good reader, in any wise ; nor a merely 
soothing melody of eharmiog English, to be mouthed for a 
'second leaaon.' 

But is it worse than bombast, then ? Is it, \i 






S pure 
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Carpaccio, at all events, thought 
told you, is the lirst practical opinic 
well informed of. 

Since thai last Fors was written, one of my friends found 
for me the most beautiful of all the symbols in the picture of 
[lie Dream ; one of those which leap to the eyes when they 
are understood, yet which, in the sweet enigma, I bad deliber- 
ately twice painted, witiiout understanding. 

At the head of the princess's bed is embroidered her shield ; 
(of which elsewbere)^hot on a dark blue-green space in the 
cornice above it is another very little and bright shield, it 
seemed, — hut with no bearing. I painted it, thinking it was 
meant merely for a minute repetition of the escutcheon be- 
low, and that the painter had not taken the trouble to blazon 
the bearings ao;atn. (I might have known Carpaccio never 
would even omit without meaning.) And I never noticed 
that it was not in a line above the escutcheon, but exactly 
above the princess's head. It gleams with bright silver edges 
out of the dark-blue ground — the point of the mortal Arrow 1 

At the time it was painted tbe sign would necessarily have 
been recognised in a moment ; and it completes the meaning 
of the vision without any chance of mistake. 

And it seems to me, guided by such arrow-point, the pur- 
pose of F\>rs that! should make clear the meaning of what 
I have myself said on tliis matter, throughout the six years 
in wbich I have been permitted to carry on the writing of 
these letters, and to preface tbeir aeries tor the seventh year, 
with the interpretation of this Myth of Venice. 

I have told you that all Carpacclo's sayings are of knowl- 
edge, not of opinion. And I mean by knowledge, i 
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mvnicable kuowledge. Not merely personal, however certain 
— like Job's 'I know that my Redeemer liveth,' but discovered 
truth, which can be shown to all men who are willing to re- 
ceive it. No great truth is allowed by nature to be deraon- 
Btrable to any person who, foreseeing its conaequences, desires 
to refuse it. He has put himself into the power of the Great 
Deceiver ; and will in every effort be only further deceived, 
and place more fastened faith in his error. 

This, then, is the truth which Carpaccio knows, and would 

That the world is divided into two groups of men ; the 
first, those whose God is their God, and whose glory is their 
glory, who mind heavenly thiugs ; and the second, men 
whose God is their belly, and whose glory is iti their shame,* 
who mind earthly things. That is just as demonstrable a 
scientific fact as the separation of land from water. There 
may be any quantity of intermediate mind, in various ooii- 
ditious of bog ; — some, wholesome Scotch peat, — some, Pon- 
tine marsh, — some, sulphurous slime, like what people call 
water in English manufacturing towns ; but the elements of 
Croyance and Meacroyance are always chemically separable 
out of the putrescent meaa : by the faith that is in it, what 
life or good it can still keep, or do, is possible ; by the mis- 
creance in it, what mischief it can do, or annihilation it can 
suffer, is appointed for its work and fate. All strong char- 
acter curdles itself out of the scum into its own place and 
power, or impotence : and they that sow to th» Flesh do of 
the Flesh reap corruption ; and they that sow to the Spirit, 
do of the Spirit reap Life. 

I pause, without writing 'everlasting,' as pcrfaapa you 
expected. Neither Carpaccio nor I know anything about 
Duration of life, or what the word translated ' overlaaling ' 
means. Nay, the first sign of noble trust in God and man, 
is to be able to act without any such hope. All the heroic 
deeds, all the purely unselfish passions of our existence, 

* Hr. Danrin'a last disoorerie* of ttie getiarvn of honour moA ooatUmj 
UDOng baboons ue a auigiilar oompletioit uf tba tjpm of tbia truth In 
the naliual world. 

Vol. Ill— 28 



I Vol. III.- 
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depend on our being able to live, if need be, through the 
shadow of death : and the daily heroism of simply brave 
men conBlsts in Fronting and aooepting Death as such, trust- 
ing that what their Maker decrees for them shall be well. 

But what Carpaccio knows, and what I know also, are pre- 
cisely the things which your wiseacre apothecaries, and their 
apprentices, and too often your wiseacre rectors and vicars, 
and their apprentices, tell you that you cau''t know, becausi' 
" eye hath not seen nor ear heard them," the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love Him. But God has 
revealed them to us, — to Carpaccio, and Angelico, and Daute, 
and Giotto, and Filippo Lippi, and Saiidro Botticelli, and 
me, and to every child that has been taught to know its 
Father in Heaven, — by the Spirit : because we have minded, 
or do mind, the tilings of the Spirit in some measure, and in 
such measure have entered into our rest, 

" The things which God hath prepared for tbem that love 
llim." Hereafter, and up there, above the clouds, you have 
beeu taught to think ; — until you were informed by your 
land-surveyors that there waa neitherup uordown ; but only 
an axis of x and an axis of y/ and hy aBpiriug aeronauts 
that there was nothing in the blue but damp and azote. And 
now you don't believe these things are prepared OHj/where ? 
They are prepared just as much as ever, when and where 
they used to be ; just now, and here, close at your hand. 
All things are prepared, — come ye to the marriage. Up and 
down on the old highways which your fathers trod, and under 
the hedges of virgin's bower and wild rose which your 
fathers planted, there are the messengers crying to you to 
come. Nay, at your very doors, though one is just like the 
other in yourmodel lodging houses, — there is One knocking, 
if you would open, with something better than tracts in His 
basket ; — supper, and very material supper, if you will onlv 
condescend to eat of angel's food first. There are meats for 
tbe belly, and the belly for meats ; doth not your Father 
know that ye have need of these things ? But if you make 
your belly your only love, and your meats your only masters, 
God shall destroy both it and them. 
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Truly it U hard for you to bear the low knocking iu the 
hubbub of your Vanity Fair. You are living in the midst 
of the most perfectly misoreant crowd that ever blasphemed 
creation. Not with the old snap-linger blasphemy of the 
wantonly profane, but the deliberate blasphemy of Adam 
Smith : ' Thou slialt hate the Lord thy God, damn His laws, 
and covet thy neighbour's goods.' Here's one of my own 
boys getting up that lesson beside me for his next Oxford ex- 
amination. For Adam Smith is accepted as the outcome of 
Praclioal Philosophy, at our universities ; and their youth 
urged to come out high in competitive blasphemy. Not the 
old snap-finger sort,* I repeat, but that momentary senti- 
ment, deliberately adopted for a national law. I must turn 
aside for a minute or two to explain this to you. 

The eighth circle of Dante's Hell (compare vol. i., p. 331), 
is the circle of Fraud, divided into ten gulphs ; in the seventh 
of these gulphs are the Thieves, by Fraud,— brilliantly now 
represeiit«d by tlie men who covet their neighbours' goods 
and take them in any way they think safe, by high finance, 
sham companies, cheap goods, or any other of our popular 
modern ways. 

Now there is not in all the Inftrno quite so studied a 
piece of descriptive work as Dante's relation of the infec- 
tion of one cursed soul of this crew by another. They change 
alternately into the forms of men and serpents, each biting 
the other into this change — 

" \tj ne'er claaped 
A doddered oak, as round tbe otber'a limba 
The hideouB mouster intertwined his owd ; 
Then, DH thej both hod been of bunting wax, 
Each meltadluto nthei." 



Read the story of the thre 
(Cantos xiiv., xxv.), and ther 



ethi 



formations for yourself 
point of all, that 



* In old English illnminated Psalters, of whioh I hope soon to send a 
perfect example to Sheffield to companion our liible, the vignette of the 
Fool Haf ing in hiH heart, 'There is uo God,' nearly always represents 
mill Fnoci makes the Italian sign of the Fig, — 
'A Bg for fou ! ' 
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tbe spirit of such theft is especitiily indicated by its intense 
aud direct manner of blasphemy : — 

" I did not mark. 
Through all the glooiii? circle of the abjm. 
Spirit that eirelted no proudly 'gaiiiat ita QoA, 
Not him who headlooK (ell from ThabeB," 

The soul is Vaiiiii Fucoi'a, who rifled the sacristy of St. 
James of Pistoja, and charged Vanni della Kona with the 
sacrilege, whereupon the latter suffered death. For in those 
days, death was still the reward of sacrilege by the Law of 
State ; whereas, while I write thia Pars, I receive notice of 
the conjunction of the sacred and profane civic powers of 
London to de-consecrate, and restore to the definitely pro- 
nounced 'unholy' spaces of this world, the church of All- 
Hallowa, wherein Milton was christened, 

A Bishop was there to read, as it were, the Lord's Prayer 
backwards, or at least address it to the Devil instead of to 
God, to pray that over this portion of British Metropolitan 
territory His Kingdom might again come. 

A notable sign of the times, — completed, in the mythical 
detail of it, by the defiance of the sacred name of the Church, 
and the desecration of good men's graves,* lest, per- 
chanae, the St. Ursulas of other lands should ever come on 
pilgrimage, rejoicing, over the sea, hopeful to see such holy 
graves among the sights of London. 

Infinitely ridiculous, such travelling aa St. Ursula's, you 
think, — to see dead bodies, forsooth, and ask, with every 
poor, bewildered, Campagna peasant, " Dov' h San Paolo?" 
Not at all such the object of modern English and American 
tourists ! — nay, sagacious Mr, Spurgeou came home from bis 
foreign tour, and who more proud than he to have scorned, 
in a rational manner, all relics and old bones t 1 have some 
notes by me, ready tor February, concerning the unrejoieing 

* Hy friead Mr. W. C. Billor roae in thechnroh, and proteated. in the 
nameofOod. againatthe proceedinga He was taken into oustodj as dis- 
orderly, — the press (Charitably snggosted, only drank ; — and was I be- 
lieve diachm^ed withont fine or inprisoiimeuC, for we live in liberaj 
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manner of travel adopted by the sa^acioua modern tourist, 
and hia objects of contemplation, for due comparison witli 
St- Ursula's ; but must to-day bring ber lesson close home to 
your own tlioughts. 

Look back to the 103d and lS4th pages of vol. i. TIio 
first tells you, wiiat this last sign of Church desecration now 
confirms, that you are in the midst of men who, if there be 
truth in Christianity at all, must be punished for their open 
defiance of Heaven by the withdrawal of the Holy Spirit, and 
the triumph of the Evil One. And you are told in the last 
page that by the service of God only you can recover the 
presence of liie Holy Ghost of Life and Health— the Com- 

Thia — vaguely and imperfectly, during the last six years, 
proclaimed to you, as it was granted me — in this coming 
seventh year I trust to make more simply manifest ; and to 
show you how every earthly good and possession will be given 
yon, if you seek first the Kingdom of God and His Justice. If, 
in the assurance of Faith, you can ask and strive that such 
kingdom may be with yon, though it is not meat and drink, 
but Justice, Peace, and Joy in the Holy Ghost, — if, in the 
first tertns 1 put to you for oath,* you will do good work, 
whether you live or die, and so lie down at night, whether 
hungry or weary, at least in peace of heart and surety of 
honour; — then, you shall rejoice, in your native land, and 
on your nursing sea, in all fulness of temporary possessions ; 
— then, for you the earth shall bring forth her increase, and 
for you the floods clap their hands ; — throughout your sacred 
pilgrimage, strangers here and sojourners with God, yet His 
word shall bo with you, — "the land shall not be sold for 
ever, for the land is Mine," and after your numbered days of 
happy loyalty, you shall go to rejoice in His Fatherland, and 
with His people. 

• Compare vol. ii., p. 377, observing especially the sentence one of 
2ucl EsdraK, " before tkt^ were aealed, that have gathered Faith tor a 
TieoBuie,'' 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



L AOun of the Compauj. 

There ia no oocoaion to pat oof Rmall Aoconnt again in print till the 
end of tba year: we are not more thau ten poonda &baad, smce lost 
month. I curtainly would not have believed, nii years ago, that I bad 
BO [Pw fricndR who bad any trust Id me; or that the British pnblia 
wonld have entirely declined to promote inch on object aa the por- 
chnsc; of land fur national freehold. 

Nf^xt year I nhall urge the opemtives wham any words of mine may 
reach, to begin some organiaation with a riew to this object among 
tbenwelTeM They have already combined to build co-operative milli ; 
they would find common land a more seonre investment. 

I am very anxious to xupport. with a view to the determination of a 
standard of material in dress, the wool manufacture among the old- 
faahloned cottagerH of the lale of Man; and I ahall be especially grate- 
ful to any readers of Fun who will communicate with Mr. Egbert 
Ridings (Lftxey, IbIb of Mnn, ) on this subject. In th« Wand itself, Mr. 
Rydings telU me. the staffs are now little worn by the better cloasea, 
because they ' wear too long.' — a fault which I hope there may lie yet 
found English bouaewirea who will forgive. At all events, I mean the 
equare yard of Laiey homespun of a given weight, to be one of the 
etondarda of valae in St. George's currency. 

The chc([ue at £25, sent to Hr. Rydings (or tba eoaourag«merit of 
■ome of the older and feebler workers, is the only expenditure, beyond 
those for fittings slowly proceeded with in our moaoum at Shol&etd, to 
which I shall have to coll attentioii at the year's end. 

11. Aif^ra of the Master. 

Thongh my readers, by this time, will scarcely be disposed to believe 
it, I really mh keep accounts, it I set myself to do so : and even greatly 
enjoy keeping them, when I do them the first thing after my Exodus 
or Plato eveiy morning; and keep them to the uttermost farthing, I hat» 
examples of snab in past diaries ; one in particular, gpreat in its exhibi- 
tion of the prices of jargonel and Queen Louiae penrs at Abbeville. 
And my days always go bent when tbey are thu» begun, oh far ae pleas- 
ant feeling and genera! prosperity of work are concerned. But there is 
a great deal of work, and especialt; such oh 1 am now set on, which 
does not admit ot accounts in the rooming ; but imperatively requires 
the faateniug down forthwith of what first comea into one's mind after 
waking. Thou the aooounts get put oS ; tangle their thread— (so the 
Fates always ioilnntly then ordainl^in aorae eightpenny matter, and 
without CEdipuB to help on the right hand and Ariadne on the left, 
there's no bringing them right again. With dne invocation to liolh, I 
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tbink I have gcit m7 o 



r the p!Ut year, stated cleatlj 



Febnuuy . . , 

April.;;."'!! 
May 

July..'.!!'.!! 

Aagwit 

September . 

October 

Novembnt. , 
Deoember . . . 



503 15 i 
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1471 7 10 
1511 10 
1225 18 10 



1135 i 4 



In the first column are the receipts for each mouth ; in the second, the 
expenditure ; in the third, the balance, which is to be tested by adding 
the preriauB balance ta the receipta in the Br.>t column, and deducting 
the expeoditnre from the anm. 

The mcmths named are those in which the naniher ot Forn wos pub- 
lished in which the reader will find the detailed statemenla : a grotesque 
double mistake, in Maroh, first iu. the addition and thea in the sabtroo- 
tiOQ, cODoludea in a total error of threepence ; the real balance being 
£235 0«. M. iustead of £2-Si 6". M. I find do error iu the following aa- 
oountfi beyond the inheritance of this exceesivs threepence : (in October, 
the entry uuder September 1. \s misprinted 10 for 15; but the sum 
is rightl, until Che confusion caused by my having given the hankers 
balance in September, which includes aeveral recaipta and diabuiBementa 
not in ray own accounts, but to be printed in the final yearly estimate iu 
Port of next February. My owu eitiinate, happily less tliou theirs, 
brings my balance foe lait month to £71^4 8j<. i taking up which reiiult, 
the present mouth's accounts ate as follows : — 

Rbcbiptb. £ k. d. & ». d. 

Oa. IS. Balance . 7M 8 

Disidouil on £fi,500 Stock . SOS 10 

Beuts, Marylebooe . BO 15 4 

Eents, Heme Hill . . S) 

Oxford, Half-year's Salary . 179 10 1377 3 4 

EXPESDITliRK. 

Oct. 15 lo -Sbp. 15. Self at Venice 



*' 11. Crawley 



42 

15 

sr, (] 

10 243 
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I Tl 1 hare lost the referenoe to a uumberof the yfaartary Q 
of three or four weeks back, containiug aii excellent article a 
BUhop of Peterborongh'a declarCitioa, referred to in the t«it, till 
dUpates between muetera sod men respeoting wages were a qQecUon 
of Politii^ EcoDomy, in whiuh the cler)i7 must remain ' atrictlr oeatriJ.' 

Of the Biabop'i ChriiiCian npirit, iu the adoption of his Slaster'g " Whc 
mode me a dirider?" rather than of the eorthl; wisdom of John the 
Baptist, " EKaot no more than that which is appointed jon," the eiict- 
iug piiblio will not doubt, 1 mast find out. howeTer, aocoratel; what 
the Bishop did say ; atid tbeo we will ask Little Bear's opioion oa the 
matter. For indeed, iu the years to come. I think it will be well that 
nothing ihonld be done without counwl of Ursala. 

IT. The following is, I hope, the true transUtiou of Job xriL SI, SS. 
I greatly thank my correspondent for it. 

" Cast the brass to the dust, and the gold of Ophir to the rockaof the 

" So, will the Almighty be thy gold and tliy shining silver." 
"Yee, then wilt thou rejoice in the AliDijfhtj and raise thy cooale- 
nance to God." 

V. The following letter from a Companion may fitly close the corre- 
Epondenoe for this year. I print it without suppression of any part, ht- 
lieving it may encourage many of my helpers, as it does myself : — 

*' My dear Master, — I bave learnt a few facts about Humbei keeU. 
You know you were interested in my little keel schohkra, becaose theii 
resseU were so Qnc. and because they themselTes were once aimple 
bodies, almost t.'uilUesH of reading and writing. .\nd it seems as If even 
Ibe mud gives testimony to your words. So if yon don't mind Uie 
bother of one of my tiresome letters, I'll tell you all 1 Imuw about 
tbein. 

" The Hnmber keels are. in nearly all cases, the property of the men 
who go in them. They are honne and home to the keel family, who 
never live on shore like other sailors. It is very easy work navigating 
the rivers. Tberu's only the worry of loading and unloading, — and then 
their voyages are full of leifiure. 

"Keelmen are rural sailors, passing for days and days between corn- 
fields and poppy banks, meadows and orchards, through low moist lands, 
where skies are grand at sonrise and sunset. 

"Now all this evidently mokes a happy joyous life, and the amart 
colours and decoration of the tKiats are signs oC it. Sbonldn't you say 
so ? Well, then, independence, home, leisure and nature are right oon- 
ditions of life— and that's a, bit of St. George's doctrine I've veritiEd 
nearly all by mynelf ; and there ore things I know about keel folks be- 
sides, which quite warrant my conclnsions. But to sec these very lowly 
croft stranded low on the mud at low tide, or squeexed in among other 
ships — big and grimy things — in the docks, you would think they were 
too low in the ai^e of shipping to have any pride or pleiLBUTe in lite; jat 
I really think they are little arks, dressed in rainUiwa. Bemembec 
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please, Homher keela aze quite different thiagq to barges of an; kind. 
And now keela are off my miad — except Chat it I can ever get ouybodj 
to paint me a gorgeoua one. I shaU aeiid it to you. 

*' M; deac Atoster. I have tboDght no often of the tbtngn you said 
about jouiself, in relation to St. Oeorge'i work ; and I fuel sore that 
you ore disheartened, and too anxioas about it — that you have dome 
sort of feeling about not being sufficient for all of it. Forgive mc, but 
il is BO painf □! to think that the Master is anKiauB about things which do 
not need consideiHtion. You said, I think, the good of you woa, that 
you collected teaching and laws for us. But is that just right ? Think 
of your first imputae and pncpoee. Was not that your uuiumisaion ? Be 
true to it. To me itfleems that the good of you (as you say iti is that yon 
have a heart to feel the sorrows of the world — that you have courage 
and power to speak agaiast injustice and folnehood, and more than all, 
that you aut out what you soy. Everybody else seems asleep or dead — 
wrapped up in their own comfort or satisf action,— and ntterly deaf to 
any appcaj. Do not think your work is loss than it is. and let all un- 
worthy anxieties go. The work la God's, if ever any work was, and He 
will look after its buccchs. Fitness or unfltness is no question, for yon 
are chosen. Mistakes do not matter. Much work does not matter. It 
only really matters that the Master stays with us, true to 6tst appoint- 
ment ; that his hand guidaa all llrst beginnings of things, seta the pat- 
terns for ua, — and that we are loyal. 

" Your affectionate serrHiib." 
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LETTER LXXIIL 

Yekice, 20tA November, 1876. 

Tiis day on which this letter will be publislieii will, I trust, 
be the Srst of the seventh yesr of the time during which I 
have been permitted, month \ty month, to continue the series 
ot Fora Clavigera. In which seventh year I hope to gather 
into quite clear form the contents of all the former work; 
closing the seventh volume with accurate index of the whole. 
These seven volumes, if I thus complete them, will then be 
incorporated as a single work in the consecutive series of my 
books, 

IF I am spared to continue the letters beyond the seventh 
year, their second series will take a directly practical char- 
acter, giving account of, and directing, the actual operations 
of St, George's Company ; and containing elements of in- 
struction for its schools, the scheme o( which shall be, I will 
answer for it, plainly enough, by the end of this year, un- 
derstood. For, in the present volume, I intend speaking 
directly, in every letter, to the Yorkshire operatives, and 
answering every question they choose to put to me, — being 
very sure that they will omit few relevant ones. 

And iirst they must understand one more meaning I have 
in the title of the book. By calling it the ' Nail bearer,' I 
mean not only that it fastens in sure place the truths it baa 
to teach, (see vol. i., p. 175,) but also, that it nails down, 
as on the barn-door of our future homestead, for permanent 
and picturesque exposition, the extreme follies of which it 
has to give warning : so that in expanded heraldry of beak 
and claw, the spread, or split, harpies and owls of modern 
philosophy may be for evermore studied, by the curious, in 
the parched skins of them. 

For instance, at once, and also for beginning of some 
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suoh at present needful sludy, look back to vol, ii., p, 236, 
wherein you will Gnd a. paragraph tlms nailed fast out 
of the PaU Mall Gazette — a paragraph which I must now 
spend a little more space of barn-door in delicately expand- 
ing. It is tu the following effect, (I repeat, for the sake of 
readers who cannot refer to the earlier volumes): "The 
wealth of this world may be 'practically ' regarded as infi- 
nitely great. It is not true that what one man appropriates 
becomes thereby useless to others ; and it is also untrue that 
force or fraud, direct or indirect, are the principal, or indeed 
that they are at all common or important, modes of acquire 
ing wealth." 

YoH will find this paragraph partly answered, though but 
with a sneer, in the following page, vol. ii., p. 237 ; but 1 
now take it up more seriously, for it is needful you should 
see the full depth of its lying. 

The 'wealth of thia world' consists broadly in its healthy 
food-giving land, its convenient building land, its useful ani- 
mals, its useful minerals, its books, and works of art. 

The healthy food-giving land, so far from being infinite, is, 
in fine quality, limited to narrow belts of the globe. What 
properly belongs to you as Yorkshiremen is only Yorkshire. 
You bv appropriating Yorkshire keep other people from liv- 
ing in Yorkshire. The Yorkshire squires say the whole of 
Yorkshire belongs to them, and will not let any part of 
Yorkshire become useful to anybody else, but by enforcing 
payment of rent for the use of it ; nor will the farmers who 
rent it allow its produce to become useful to anybody else 
but by demanding the highest price they can get for the 

The convenient building land of the world is so far from 
being infinite, that, in London, you find a woman of eight- 
and-twenty paying one-and-ninepence a week for a room in 
which she dies of suffocation with her child in her arms ; 
see vol. i., p. 333 ; and, in Edinburgh, you find people pay- 
ing two pounds twelve shillings a year for a space nine feet 
long, five broad, and six high, ventilated only by the chim- 
ney } see vol. iL, p. 18? ; and compare vol. L, p. 399, 
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The useful animals of tlie world are not infinite : the finett 
horaes are very rare j and tKe equires who ride them, by «p- 
propriating them, prevent you and me from riding them. If 
you and I and the rest of the mob took tbem from tbe 
squires, wo could not at present probably ride them; lod 
unless wo cut them up and ale them, we could cot divide 
them among us, because they are not infinite. 

The useful minerals of Yorkshire are iron, coal, and mtr- 
ble, — in large quantities, but not infinite quantities by uy 
means ; and the masters and managers of the coal mines, 
spending their coal on making useless things out of the iron, 
prevent the poor all over England from having fires, so [kl 
they can now only afford close stoves, (if those!) Fori. 
vol. i., p. 403. 

The books and works of art in Yorkshin 
nor even in England. Mr. Fawkes' Turne 



. infini 



t all, ; 
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; are not infinite, 
rs are many, but 
at Farliley thev 

't be at ShefBeli 

such thirteenth-centun 

Yorkshire ; and so far from 

b's hardly a woman in Eng- 

!, because she can't aSord to 



wn tinrty Tu; 
e at Oxford, ca 



can't be at Sheffield. My < 
nitc, and as long as they s 
You won't find, I believe 
Bible as I have given you, in all 
other books being infinite, ther 
land, now, who reads a clean oni 
have one but by borrowing. 

So much for the infinitude of wealth. For the mode of ob- 
taining it, all tlie land in England was first taken by force, 
and is now kept by force. Some day, I do not doubt, yoo 
will yourselves seize it by force. Land never has been, nnr 
can be, got, nor kept, otherwise, when the population on it 
was as large as it could maintain. The establishment of Iit! 
respecting its possession merely define and direct the force 
by which it is held : and fraud, so far from being an unim- 
portant mode of acquiring wealth, is now the only possible 
one ; our merchants say openly that no man can become 
rich by honest dealing. And it is precisely because frsuJ 
and force are the chief means of becoming rich, thai » 
writer (or the PaU Mull Gazette was found capable of writ- 
ing this passage. No man could by mere overflow of hi) 
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natural folly have written it. Only ia the settled purpose 
of maintuining the interests of Fraud and Force ; only in 
fraudfully writing for the concealment of Fraud, and fran* 
tically writing (or the help of unjust Force, do literary men 
become so senseless. 

The wealth of the world ia not infinite, then, my Sheffield 
friends ; and moreover, it ia most of it unjustly divided, be- 
cause it has been gathered by fraud, or by dishonest force, 
and distributed at the will, or lavished by the neglect, of such 
iniquitous gatherers. And you have to ascertain definitely, 
if you will be wise Yorkshiremeu, how much of it is actually 
within your reach in Yorkshire, and may be got without 
fraud, by honest force. Compare propositions 5 and fi, pages 
294 and 295, vol. i. 

It ought to be a very pleasant task to you, this ascertain- 
ing how much wealth is within your reach in Yorkshire, if, 
as I see it stated in the article of the Times on Lord Bea- 
consfield's speech at the Lord Mayor's dinner, quoted in 
Oalignani of the 10th of November, 187G : "The immense 
accession of wealth which this country has received through 
the development of the railway system and the establish- 
ment of free trade, makes the present war expenditure," 
etc., etc., etc. What it does in the way of begetting and 
feeding Woolwich Infants is not at present your affair ; 
your business is to find out what it does, and what you can 
help it to do, in makihg it prudent for you to beget, and 
easy for you to feed, Yorkshire infants. 

But are you quite sure the Times is right ? Are we in- 
deed, to begin with, richer than we were? How is anybodv 
to know? Is there a man in Sheffield who can,— I do no't 
Bay, tell you what the country is worth, — but even show you 
how to sot about ascertaining what it is worth ? 

The Timex way. Morning Post way, and Daily Neirs 
way, of finding out, is an easy one enough, if only it be 
exact. 

Look back to Fora of December, 1871, and you will find 

the Times telling you that "by every kind of measurt, 

^^^id on every priuciple of calculation, the growth of our 
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prosperity is established," because we driuk twice as much 
beer, and amoke three times as many pipes, as we used to. 
But it is quite conceivable to r/tc that a man may drink twice 



s as many pipes, as he 
I for it, nor bis wife of 



11 {Fors, October, 18TS,) 



as niuch beer, and smoke three tin 
used to do, yet not be the richer m: 
chitdren materially bettor off for it. 

Again, the Morning Pvnt tells yo 
that because the country ia ut pn 
exampled prosperity, coals and meat are at famine prices; 
and the Daily Xewa tells you (^bw, vol, i., p. 411) that 
because coals are at famine prices, the capital of the conntry 
is increased. By the same rule, when everything else is ai 
famine prices, the capital of the country will be at its mojci- 
mum, and you will all starve in the proud moral conscious- 
ness of an affluence unprecedented in the history of the uni- 
verse. In the meantime y<i»T wealth and prosperity have 
only advanced you to the moderately enviable point of not 
being able to indulge in what llie Cornhill Magazine (/^n, 
vol. i., p. 404) calls the " luxury of a wifn," till you are 
forty-five — unless you choose to sacrifice all your prospects 
in life for that unjustifiable piece of extravagance ; — and 
your young women {Fitrn, vol. i., p. 419) are applying, two 
thousand at a time, for places in the Poiit OfGce \ 

All this is doubtless very practical, and businesslike, and 
comfortable, and truly English. But suppose you set your 
wits to work for once in a Florentine or Venetian manner, 
and ask, as a merchant of Venice 
' good man ' of tiie trades of Floi 
there ia in l/ie towt>, — who has got it, 
it? These, my SheflSeld friends, ar 
problems for i/oi(, depend upon il ; perfectly soluble when 
you set straightforwardly about them ; or, so far as insoluble, 
instantly indicating the places where the roguery is. Of 
money honestly gol, and honourably in use, you can get ac- 
count : of money ill got, and used to swindle with, you will 
get none. 

But take account at least of what is countable. Your 
initial proceeding must be to map out a Sheffield district 



would have asked, or a 
ence, how mtich tnoruy 
and what is becoming of 
3 the first of economical 
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year ;) thei 

will km 
really . 






cle&rly. Within llie border of that, you will hold yourselves 
ShetBeldera ; — outside of it, let the Wakefield and Bradforti 
people louk after themselves ; but determine your own 
liniita, &nd sec that things are ni&iiagcd well within them. 
Vour neit work is to count heads. You must register every 
ind child, in your Sheffield district ; {compare 
refully the opening of the Kora of February last 
1 register their incomes and expenditure ; it will 
esome business, but when you have done it, vou 
what you are about, and how much the town Js 
ii. Then tiie next business is to establish » com- 
inowiiig how many mouths you have to feed, you 
nuch food is wanted daily. To get that quantity 
good ; and to distribute it without letting middlemen steal 
the half of it, ia the first great duly of civic authority in vil- 
lages, of ducal authority in cities and provinces, and of 
kingly authority in kingdoms. 

Now, for the organization of your commissariat, there are 
two laws to be carried into effect, as you gain intelligence 
jnd unity, very different from anything yet conceived for 
your co-operative stores — (which are a good and wise begin- 
ning, no less). Of which laws the first is that, till all the 
mouths in the Sheffield district are fed, no food must be sold 
to strangers. Make all the ground in your district as pro- 
ductive as possible, both in cattle and vegetables ; and see 
that such meat and vegetables be distributed swiftly to those 
who most need them, and eaten fresh. Not a mouthful of 
anything is to be sold across the border, while any one is 
hungry within it. 

Then the second law ia, that as long as any one remains 
unfed, or barebacked, the wages fund must be ii 
When every man, woman, and child is fed and clotlie 



* Don't shriek out at lhi«, (or an ini| 
St. George onlji cares aboqt, and telln 
laws in a well-uriranixed utate. 
a durtrened one. No mnii of ii boat's 
AUantio, in Allowed to keep proviniona in a private locker; — aliUleM 
must an; man of the crew ot ■ tUi/ on abort ullowance. 



fanev or St Gaorpe'a. 
i conHtantly □eceisarj' 
n lemporanly eK)ieilient law in 
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uving men may begin to lay by money, if they like ; but 
white tbern is hunger and cold among you, there must be 
abiolutely no purse -feeding, nor coin- wrapping. V'ou have 
eo many bellies to fill : — so much wages fund (besides the 
efttable produce of the district) lo do it with.* Every man 
must bring ail he earns to the common stock. 
" What ! and the industrions feed the idle?" 
Assuredly, my friends ; and the more assurediv, because 
under that condition you will presently come to regard 
their idleness as a soci&l oITence, and deal with it as such : 
which is precisely the view God means you to take of it, 
and the de&Iing He intends you to measure to it. But if 
you think yourselves exempted from feeding the idle, you 
selves privileged to take advantage 
g money to them at usury, raising 
n, and buying their stock and fur- 
business. Whereupon you will 
ighbour's shutters are still up, 
id gladly promote his vice for your 



will presently belie 

of their idleness by h 

duties on their diss! 

niture cheap when they fai. 

soon be thankful that youi 

when yoi 

advantage. With no ultimate good to yourself, even at the 

devil's price, believe me, 

Now, therefore, for actual beginning of organization of 
this Sheffield commissariat, since probably, at present, you 
won't be able to prevail on the Duke of York to undertake 
the duty, you must elect a duke of Sheffield for yourselves. 
Elect a doge, if, for the present, to act only as purveyor- 
general : — honest doge he must be, with an active and kind 
duchess. If you can't find a couple of honest and well- 
meaning married souls in all Sheffield to trust the matter lo. 
1 have nothing more to sav : for by such persons, and bv 
such virtue in them only, is the thing to be done. 

* " But baw if other disiricta reCuaed to sell ii» food, as jou uj we 
sboald refuse to iell food t« ll-em f " 

You H>ieffldder> are to refuse to sell footl oa\y because food is scarce 
with you, and ciitlerj plenty. And as you bad once a rcpatatioa for 
cutlery, ncd have yet skill enough left to recover it if you will, the 
other distiictiS of England (nnd some abroad) will bo ^lad still to ^va 
yon Bome of their dinner in exchange for knives and forks,— which is a 
perfectly »agaoioui and eipedieot ananguDieQt fur nil ci 
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Once founil, you are to give them fixed salary * and fined 
auihoiity ; no pnnue has ever better earned bis income, no 
consul ever needed stronger lictors, than these will, in true 
duing of their work. Then, by these, the accurately esti- 
mated demand, and the accurately measured supply, are to 
be coupled, with the least possible slack of chain ; and the 
qu&liiy of food, ajid price, absolutely tested and limited. 

But what's to become of the middleman? 



If you really sa- 


w the middleman at his work, you would 


not ask that twlct 


;. Here's i 


my publ 


isher, Mr. 


Allen, gets 


tenpence a do^ten 


for his ci 


ibbages 


; the cot 


isumer pavs 


threepence each. 


That is to say, you 


pay for ih 


ree cabbages 


and a half, and the 




keeps t 


wo and a 


half for him- 


self, and gives you 


one. 








Suppose you saw this linaii 


cial gen 


tleman, in 


bodilv pres- 


ence, toll-takini; i 


»t your d. 


jor,— th. 


at you b 


ought' three 


loaves, and saw^hii 


n pocket t* 


vo, and 


pick the best crust off 


the third as he h» 


inded it m 


:-that 


you p.id 


for a pot of 


beer, and saw him 


drink two-t 


birds of 


it and faa 


nd you over 


the pot and sops,- 


-would yo 


u long 


ask, then. 


what was to 


become of him ? 










To my extreme 


surprise, I 


find, on 


looking < 


>ver my two 


long-delayed indt-x 


es, that the 


re occur 


snot in either of them 


the all-important n 


loiiosyllabU 


* ' Beer.^ 


' But if 1 


rou will look 


out the passages ) 


referred to 


in the 


index for 


1874, under 


the articles ' Food 


' and ' Fish 


,' and n< 


)w study them at more 



leisure, and consecutively, they will give you some clear 
notion of what the benefit of middlemen is to you ; then, 
finally, take the Fors of March, 1873. and read the 383d and 
3S4th pages carefully, — and you will there see that it has 
been shown by Professor Kirk, that out of the hundred 
and fifty-six millions of pounds which you prove your 

* The idea of fixed salary, I thankfiilly perceive, is beginning to be 
taken up by philanthropiu peraonn. (see notice of the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liqaoiB in PnU MnU Budget for Deuember 1, 1876,1 bat still con- 
necteil with tbe entirely fatal nolioa tbat tbey are all to have a Hied 
salary ihemselTes for doing notbing but lend money, which, till they 
wbolly quit thenuelves of, tbey will be helpless foe good. 
Vol. III.— 24 
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prosperity by Rpending annually on V>eer and tobacco, you 
pay a hundred millions to the rich middlemen, and ihiriy 
millions to the middling middlemen, and for every tno 
shillings you pay, get tliruepenpe-lialfpetiny worth of beer to 
swallow ! 

Mt^antime, the Bishop, and the Rector, and the Hector's 
lady, and the dear old Quaker spinster who lives in Sweet- 
liriar Cottage, are >» shocked that you drink so much, and 
that you arc such horrid wretches that nothing can be done 
you ! and you mustn't have your wages raised, because 
I ieiU spend them in nothing but drink. And t 



foi 



they are all going to dine at Drayton Park, with the brewer 
who is your member of Parliament, and is building a pubtic- 
lioiiseat the railway station, and another in the High Street, 
and another at the corner of Philpott's Lane, and another 
by tlie stables at the back oF Tunstall Terrace, outside 
the town, where he has just bricked over the Doveabourne, 
and filled Buttercup Meadow with broken bottles; and, by 
every measure, and on every principle of calculation, the 
growth of your prosperity is established I 

You helpless sots and simpletons ! Can't you at leaat 
manage to set your wives — what you have got of them — to 
brew your beer, and give you an honest pint of it for your 
money? Let them have the halfpence lirst, anyhow, if they 
must have the kicks afterwards. 

Read carefully over, then, thirsty and hungry friends, con- 
cerning these (juestions of meat and drink, that whole JTort 
of March, 1873 ; but chiefly Sir Walter's letter, and what it 
says of Education, as useless, unless 3'ou limit your tippling- 
houses. 

Yet some kind of education is instantly necessary to give 
you the courage and sense to limit them. If I were in your 
place. I should drink myself to death in six months, because 
1 had nothing to amuse me ; and such education, therefore, 
as may teach you how to be rightly amused I am trying with 
all speed to provide for you. For, indeed, all real education, 
though it begins in the wisdom of John the Baptist — (quite 
lUeraUy so ; tirst in washing with pure water,) goes on into 
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an entirely merry and amused lif«, like St. Ursula's; and 
ends in a. delightsome death. But to be amused like Si. 

Ursula you must feel like her, and become interested in the 
distinct nature of Bad and Good. Above all, you must learn 
to know faithful and good men from miscreants. Then you 
will be amused by knowing the histories of the good ones — 
and very greatly entertained by visiting their tombs, and 
seeing their statues. You will even feel yourselves pleased, 
some day, in walking considerable distances, with that and 
other objects, and so truly seeing foreign countries, and the 
shrines of the holy men who are alive in them, as well as the 
shrines of the dead. Vou will even, should a voyage be 
necessary, learn to rejoice upon tho sea, provided you know 
first how to row upon it, and to catch the winds that rule it 
with bright sails. You will be amused by seeing pretty 
people wear beautiful dresses when you are not kept your- 
selves in rags, to pay for them ; you will be amused by hearing 
beautiful music, when you can get your steam-devirs tongues, 
and throats, and wind-holes anywhere else, stopped, that you 
may hear it ; and take enough pains yourselves to learn to 
know it, when you do. All which sciences and arts St. 
George will teach you, in good time, if you are obedient to 
him ; — without obedience, neither he nor any saint in heaven 
can help you. Touching which, now of all men hated and 
abused, virtue, — and the connection more especially of the 
arts of the Muse with iia universal necessity, — I have trans- 
lated a piece of Plato for you, which, here following, I leave 
you to meditate on, till next month. 

The Athenian. — " It is true, my friends, that over certain 
of the laws, with us, our populace had authority ; but it is 
no less true that there were others to which they were en- 
tirely subject." 

The Spartan.—" Which mean you ? " 

The Athenian.—" First, tho 
music, if indeed we are to tra 
which has issued in our now t 

For, at that time, music was divided accordi 
ideas and forms necessarily inherent in it ; an 
aongs consisted of prayers to the gods, an< 
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hymns ; and another kind, contrary to these, for the most 
(jart were called laments,* and another, songs of resolute 
strength and triumph, were sacred to Apollo ; and a fourtli, 
springing out of tht? frank joy of life, were sacred to Dinn- 
usos, and called ' dithyrambs.' f And these modes of music 
they called laws as they did laws respecting- other mat- 
ters ; but the laws of music for distiuct ion's sake were called 
Ilarplaws. 

And these four principal methods, and certain other suh- 
onlinate ones, having been determined, it was not ])erTnitted 
to use one kind of melody for the purpose of another ; and 
the HUthority to judge of these, and to punish all who dis- 
obeyed the laws Qoncerning them, was not, as now, the hiss- 
ing, or the museleasj cry of the multitude in dispraise, 
neither their clapping for praise : but it was the function of 
men trained in the oflices of education to hear all in silence ; 
and to the children and their tutors, and the most of the 
mnltitude, the indication of order was given with the staff ; S 

* The Coronach of the Highlanderg repreaectii this fomi of mndn 
(Inwn to nearly oar own days. It is to be defined na the sactedlj o.-. 
dared expreesiou of the sorrow {lermitted to human Irailty. but con' 
Iniry to prayer, aocurdmg to Fhito's words, becmiHe expresaiiig will 
ooDtrary to Uie will of God. 

t '■ The origiu o( this word is unlcnowu " 'Liddell and Soott). But 
there mast have been an idea oonnected with a word in bo oonstunt 
lase, and spoken of multerB eo intimately interesting' -. aoil I bave ntj- 
■elt no doubt that a seaie of the doubling and redoalilin^ caused br in- 
stinotiTe Bn{l artlesB pleasure in sound, as in nursery rbymea. extendeil 
itself gradually in the tlrcek miod iuto a conception o( the unlvensd 
value of what may b« fuinmed in our sfanrt English word 'reply'^ 
an. first, in the republication of itH notes of rapture by the tiightingalr, 
— then, in the entire system of odjuKted aocents. rhythms, strophn, 
nntintrophes, and echoes of burden ; and, to the Greek, most pcacti- 
cally in the balunced or interchanged song of answering bodies of 
chorus enterint; from opposite doors on the stage : coutinaiug down to 
our own duys in the alternate chaut of the singers uu t;ach side of thu 

( ' Mnseles'i,' a» one sajB 'shepherd! ess,' unprotected or helped by 
the muse. 

^ I do not positively understand this, but the word used by Plato 
signifies properly. ' putting in inind.' or rather putting iu the notion, or 
* aouB ' ; nud I believe the wnnd of the master of the theatre was a«4 
for a guide to the whole audience, as that of the leader of the orchMtrs 
if to the band. — not merely, not even in any principal degree, for liine- 
keeping. twbich a pendulum in his plaoe would do perfectly), —bat tat 
exhortation and encouragement. Supposing an aodience thorou^iihly 
bent on liHtening and understanding, one can conceive the suggestion 
uf parts requiring attention, the indication of subtle rhythm which 
would have esuuped uaciildvated ears, and the alum for sympathy in 
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and in all these matters the multitude of tb(i citizens was 
willing to be governed, and did not dare to judge by tumult ; 
but after tbese things, us linie went on, there were born, be- 
ginners of the muaeless libertinage, — poets, who were in- 
dfted poetical by nature, but incapable ot' recognizing what 
IS just and lawful for the Muse ; exciting themselves Jn pas- 
sion, and possessed, more than is due, by the love of pleas- 
ure : and these mingling laments wiih hymns, and pipans 
with dithyrambs, and mimicking the pipe with the harp, and 
dragging together everything into everything else, involun- 
tarily and by their want of natural instinct * led men into 
the false thought that there is no positive Tightness whatso- 
ever in music, but that one may judge rightly of it by the 
pleasure of those who enjoy it, whether their own character 
be good or bad. And constructing such poems as these, and 
saying, concerning them, such words as these, they led the 
multitude into rebellion against the laws of music, and the 
daring of trust in their own capacity to judge of it. Whence 
the theatric audiences, that once were voiceless, became clam- 
orous, as having professed knowledge, in the things belonging 
to the Muses, of what was beautiful and not ; and instead of 
aristocracy in that knowledge, rose up a certain polluted 
theatrocracy. For if indeed the democracy had been itself 
composed of more or less well-educated persons, there would 
not have been so much harm ; but, from this beginning in 
music, sprang up general disloyalty, and pronouncing of their 
own opinion by ecerj/bodj/ about eoerijthing ; and on this fol- 
lowed mere Hcentiousnesss, for, havinfg no fear of speaking, 
supposing themselves to know, fearlessness begot shameless- 
ness. For, in our audacity, to have no fear of the opinion of 
the better person, is in itself a corrupt impudence, ending in 
extremity of license. And on this will always follow the re- 
solve no more to obey established authorities ; then, beyond 

parts of ningnlnr force aa<1 beaiitj'. expressed bj a master of the theatre, 
with greaC help and jileiiHUce to the audience ;^1VB can iiiiBgina it ViUBt 
by BDpposiiig some threat, acknowledged, and popular mnatei, cuudact- 
ing hja own opera, secure of the people's eympath;. A people oot gea- 
eious enough to give gympatb;. nor modest enough to be grateful for 
leading, is not capnble of hearing or understanding music. In our own 
■chools, however, all that is needful ia the enrly trainioj; of children 
nnder true musical Eaw ; aud the pprformauce. uuiler exceileutmaeten, 
ot appointed courses of beautiful music, as on essential part of all pop- 
ular instmotiou, no lees important than the plncing of cIviHical books 
and of noblo pictures, within the doilj reach and eight of the people. 
* Literally, ' want of nolioti or nouoeptioD. ' 
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this, men are fain to refuse the service and reject the teach- 
ing of father and mother, and of all old age, — arid so one ia 
dose to the end of refusing to obey the national laws, and at 
last to think no more of oath, or faith, or of the gods them- 
selves : thus at last likening themselves to the ancient and 
monstrous nature of the Titans, and filling their lives full 
of ceaseless misery. 
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L AffoiTH of the Compony. 

a tlie end of tha jaar will be glTen in the FebniM7 

Furl. TbeeDlire paune in aiibsciiptiona. nnd oewntion of all Bsrviceable 

olfen of CompduioaHhip, * during tbe last hix inUDCba. may perhaps be 

owing iu fatav measure to tbe cantiDued delay in I 

our \egaX positiou. I am Ruru that Mr, Ronierroll, wbo bus 

cated wiib the rest of tbe Companions on tbe mibject, ia doing all tbat 

ia poBaible to give our propertf a. simplj' workable form of tenuie : and 

then, I truit. ibinga will progTess foater : but. whether tbe; do or not. 

at tbe close of tbis seveatb fear, if I live, I will act wilb all the funds 

then Bt ni7 dispotal. 

II. ASaiiB of tbe Moater 

Paid- £«.(!. 

JVoB. 18. TbB Bumar of Corpus 13 

" Henry Swan i engraving for 'Laws of 

F.-Bole ■ 5 

29. Jackson S5 

Dee. 7, C. F. Murray, tor aketch of Princem Ur- 
sula and ber Father, from Carpaccio. . 10 D fl 

10. Oxford Seoretary 100 

11, Self nt Venioef 150 

la. Downs 50 

15. BuTgeaa 43 

£305 

BftlttDoe, NoTemberlSth £11:1-^ 3 4 

3U5 

Balanoe, December 16th £740 3 4 

' I hav« nrfused ■evernl ?hU:h wen niadp withoat plnr undcnituidiiiBr oF thf ntMireof 
thfl ComtMnlDiiHhtp ; UHl oipodnlLjr uncti u 1 dduLI pprwlie \a Iw m%At, thouKh uncon. 
pcdotiRly. mcTD in the thcmjrht at tba honour attucbin^ to x\n Duoe or Comp&DlonH. thnii 
of the Klt.denlal ui^l Suinllity nnvHuT in their dutin, 

m^thologiakl 
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in. The iDinKled impettinenee and pood feeling of the following let- 
ter iiiakeH it ilitGoalt to deal with. 1 ahoold be imjaat to the vviiier in 
dQppreiiaiiig it. aad to m;Bclt. (much mute to Mr. HUlar. i in noticing it. 
The reitilet nikj answer it tor hiiDaelf : the onlj- paaaoge rexpefUnp 
which I tbink it uecessar; to m; anythiog is the writer's miHtake m 
Kppljing the rule of doing aa yon would be done by to the degree in 
which ynni neighbour maj expect or desire ;ou tu viulnte on abaolale 
Ikw of God. Itmaj often be proper, if oiTilto jour aeigbboni. todriok 
more tbnn is good for jon ; but not to aommit the moderufc qouilatT 
of theft or ulalterjr which 70D may peroeire would be in polite aooocd- 
>ooe with hii prinoiplea, or in graooful compliaooe with bis wiihc& 

" Norrmbtr H/A. 1878. 

" Deu Ur. Rnakin.^ — Why m> crosa '! I don'c K&nt to disooia with 
ytm the ' nne« of DiiMtnt.' I nm uu nio;c a Dimentinn miniiiler (Jun 
yon are. and not nearly aa muub of a Disaenter; and where yoa Hnd my 
' doly dim^nting RCom of the wiadoiii of the Gieelu and the l^^iCy of 
the JeH'i' I don't know. 

" Mr. Sillar bockbiteH with his pen. Bnd doeti evil to bin neigbbeur. 
He diiea it (luil.e iimdverteutly. misl-d bv a pawuge iu a bouk he hu 
juBt read. Mr. Unskin. forgetting his own clear exposition of Psalm 
XV,. taken up the reproach at^ainst hia neighboar. believes the evil, and 
won't even prny for the sinner. I correct the mistake ; whereapon -llr. 
Itiiskin. instead of saying he ia sorry for printing a alander. or that be 
is glad to Hnd Mr. Sillar wiu mistaken, cnll* Mr. Wealey an aa, rnu- 
wise Chriatian— altering rules go as to make them useless.' are hie word*. 
but the meaning is the iisme.) and aneers at Methodism, evidently with- 
out having made even an ' elenienlary invesii^tion ' of ita principlett. 
or having beard one sermon from a Metbodi^t preacher, — so at least I 
judffo from I'Wf XXXVI.. (vol. il, p. 130) 

"" If you wiintrd information — which J*nu don't — about onr mim. 1 
would point out that our rules are only three : — !. 'To do no harm:' 
•i, • To do all tlia good »e con to men's bodies and aonb ; ' and 3, ■ 'To 
attend upon all the ordinances of God.' A Methodist, according to Mr 
Wesley's definition. Ipardonmefor quoting another of his definition.*^ 
unfortunately, in this cose it does not enpresH what t*. but what oiigbi 
to be. ) is, ' One who lives after the method laid down in the Bible.' 

■' In annwer to yonr questions, we don't approve of suing to iatr, yet 
sometimes it may he neoessary to appeal unto C^sar ; and in tB*kaig s 
reference to a Christian magistrate in a Christian country, we don't 
think H-e should be doiug what St. Paul oondemns.^' going la law be- 
fore the unjust, before uubelieven, and uot before aainta. ' 

" Ah to nuiiry and interest. HltfaFrto, perhaps wrongly, we have beta 
Bntisried ivith the ordinary ideas of men — including, apparently, »oine 
of your most esteemed frieads-on the aabject. Yon yoarself did nut 
Hod out the wrong of taking; interpsC until Mr. Sillarahowod jon how to 
jndge of it iFort for 1874, vol. ii., p. 350) ; and your investigations are 
still, like mine, so elementary that they bare not iutlaenced your 
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boo many. Personally. I fancy the rule, ' Do unto others ns you would 
be (lone tiy,' would keep me on the right Bide it I h&d any aapiCal to in- 
reEt, wLich I haven't. My good mother, ciKbty -three years oF age, hoa 
a sraall snm, and since teailLDg Fort I have jnet calculated (hut the hwi 
already received the entire Biuount in iuterept ; aud of course ahe muat 
now, it your ideas are oariecc, give up the piincipai, and ' go aud work 
for more.' 

" AfforinypoKtscript, I really thought, from For«<TOl. III., pttgeB225- 
234), that you were bothered n-ith lawyers, sod did not know whnt bo do 
with sums o( money given to you for a dpfinito purpose, and which appar- 
ently could not l>e legally applied to that purpose. A plan thai has an^- 
wertid wall tor John Wesley's Society would. I (bought, answer equally 
well for another coinpaoy, in which 1 feel considerable interesL Tboob- 
jecM of the two societies are not very dissimilar our rules are substanti- 
ally yours, ouly they go a little further. But whilst aiming at remodeUing 
the world, we begin by trying to mend ciurselves, and to ' nave our own 
bodIs,' id which 1 hope there is nothiog to raise yoor ire. or bring upon 
HI the vials of yoursoom. Referring to Fort (vol. III,, pages 1 13-1 'JO), I 
think I ma; say that ' we agree with most of your directions for private 
lif -.* In our plain aud simple way, — assuredly not with your eloque Due 
and rigour, — ■■ we promulgate and recommend your principle'.' without 
an idea that they are to be considered distinctively yours We find them 
in the bible ; and if we don't ' aid your plans by sending you mooey, ' it 
is becnuse not one of us in a hundred thousand ever hiiard of them ; 
aud besides, it is possible for ns to thluk that, whilst your phuis ace 
good, our own are better. For myself, I hare for some time wished uud 
intended to send suiiiethiug, however tritUng it might seem to yon, 
towardii the funds of St. Qeorge s Company. Will you kindly accept 
2l)«. from a MeilunUit Preac/ur t ' I was going to send it before yon 
referred to na, but spent the money in your photographs and Xenophon ; 
and sovereigns are so scarce with me Chat I had ta wait a little before I 
could aflford another. 

' ' And now, if you have rend as fur as this, will yon allow me to thank 
Ton must sincerely for all that I have leorut from you. I cftuld say 
much on this subject, but forbear. More intelligent readers you ai«j 
have, bat ooue more grateful than 

■■ Yours vary truly, 

■■ A Mbthodist Pbeachek." 

• With au Ooorttu'B ttiulu. 
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LETTER LXXIV. 

Vkbicb, Ghnntmaa Dog, 187fi." 
Last night, St. Ursula sent me her diaiithus "out o( hi>r 
bedroom window, with her love," and, as I was standing 
beside it, this morning, — (ten miimteH ago only, — it has just 
struck eight,) watching the sun rise out of a low line of oloud, 
just midway between the domes of tit. George, and the 
Madonna of Safety, there came into my mind the cause of 
our difficulties about the Eastern (jnestion : with oansider- 
^nt to myself that I had not thought of it befure ; 



ablei 
but, I 



I will 



lad intended to say, been 
vain collection of the little 1 
Russia; and entirely lost sight, 
< chiefly employed with it !) of 
It mo the flower out of the dawn 
mind of, — the religious mean- 



i clearly before I < 



oontrary, i 
misled, hitherto, into qui 
knew about either Turkey 
(though actually at this ti 
what Little Bear has thus 
in her window, to put me 
ingsof the matter. 

1 must explain her sign 
tell you these. 

She sent me the living dianthus, (with a little personal 
message besides, of great importance to me, but of none to 
the matter in hand,) by the hands of an Irish friend now 
staying here ; but she had sent me also, in the morning, from 
England, a dried sprig of the other flower in her window, 
the sacred vervain,! ^Y ^^'^ hands of the friend who is hel[>- 
ingme in all I want for Proserpina, — Mr. Oliver. 



f I hail careless]; and very stupidly token the vervain for a decerative 
modiScation of olive. It ia painted with entire venurity, so that roj 
good friead Si^or Coldara, who ia painting Venetisa IlawerH for on, 
knew it for the "ErbaLuisa'' at the lirst glance,) wtnt to ttie Botani- 




wtrub irtT LiiH uoiahi- 
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Now the vervain is the ancient flower sacred to domestio 
purity ; and one of the chief pieces of teaching which showed 
ine the real nature of classic life, carne to me ten years ago, 
in learning by heart one of Horace's house-songs, in which 
he especially associates tiiia herb with the c/ieerful service — 
yet sacrificial service — of the household Gods. 

"The whole house laughs in silver; — maid and boy in 
happy confusion run hither and thither ; the altar, wreathed 
with chaste vervain, asks for its sprinkling with the blood of 
the lamb." 

Again, the Dianthus, of which I told you more was to be 
learned, means, translating that Greek name, "Flower of 
God, " or especially of the Greek Father of the Gods ; and it 
is of all wild flowers in Greece the brightest and richest in 
its divine beauty. (In Praserpitia, note classification.*) 

Now, see the use of myths, when they are living. 

Vou have tlie Domestic flower, and the Wild flower. 

Vou have the Christian sacriHce of the Passover, for the 
Household; and the universal worship of Allah, the Father 
of all, — our Father which art in Heaven, made of specialty 
to you by the light of the crimson wild flower on the moun- 
tains ; and all this by specialty of sign sent to you in Venice, 
by the Saint whose mission it was to convert the savage 
people of " England, over-sea." 

I am here interrupted by a gift, from another friend, of a 
little painting of the 'pitcher' (Venetian water-carrier's) of 
holy water, with the sprinkling tiling in it, — I don't know 
its name, — but it reminds me of the '* Tu asperges " in Lethe, 
in the Purgatorio, and of other matters useful to me : but 
mainly observe from it, in its bearing; on our work, that the 
blood of Sprinkling, common to the household of the Greek, 
Roman, and the Jew, — and water of Sprinkling, common to 
all nations on earth, in the Baptism to which Christ submit- 

oal OardeDB here, sotl painted it from the life. I will send hia painting, 
iritli m; own drawing of tlis plant from (he Carpaccio picture, to the 
BhelSeld miiBeurii. *l'be7 can there be pbotogrnphed fur aay readers ol 
For* who caie to see snah likeness of them. 
■ All left as written, in confuaioa : I will make it clear preseutly. 
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teii, — the one, speaketh better things than ihat of Abel, and 
the other than that unto Moses in the doud and in the eea, 
in so fur ns they givejo.i/ together with their purity ; so lh»t 
the Lamb of the Passover itself, and the Pitcher of Walet 
borne by him who showed the place of it, alike are turned, 
the one, by the last Miracle, into sacramental wine which im- 
mortally in the sacred Spirit makes glad the Heart of Man, 
and the other, by the first Miracle, into the Marriage wine, 
which here, and immortally in the saored, because puri£ed 
Body, makes glad the Life of Man. 

ind January, 1877. 

Thus far 1 wrote in the morning and forenoon of Christ- 
mas Day : and leave it so, noting only that the reference to 
the classification in Proaerpina is to the name there given 
for the whole order of the pinks, including the dianthus, — 
namely, Clarissa. It struck me afterwards that it would be 
better to have made it simply ' Clara,' — which, accordingly. 
I have now determined it shall be. The Dianthus will be the 
first sub-species ; but note that this Greek name is modem, 
and bad Greek also ; yet to he retained, for it is our modem 
contribution to the perfectness of the myth. Carpacci'i 
meant it, first and practically, for a balcony window-flower — 
as the vervain is also : and what more, I can't say, or seek, 
to-day, for I must turn now to the business for this month, 
the regulation of our Sheffield vegetable market : — yet for 
that, even you will have to put up with another page or two 
of myth, before we can get rightly at it. 

I must ask you to look back to Fbrx of August, 1872, and 
to hear why the boy with his basket of figs was so impressive 
a sign to me. 

He was selling them before the south facade of the Ducal 
Palace ; which, built in the fourteenth century, has two not- 
able sculptures on its corner-stones. Now, that palace \s 
the perfect type of such a building as should be made the 
seat of a civic government exercising all needful powers.* 

* Stnt« prifloneTB were kept in tbe patnoe, tDstcad of in a sepantr 
tower, OB was our practice in London, tbat none miplil be in booda 
more tban a month before tbey were brongbt np for judpnsnt. 



y. 
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Haw soon you m&y wish to build fiuch an one at Sheffield 
depends on the perfeotioii oC the govenimeiic you can de- 
velop there, and the dignity of state which yon desire it 
should assume. For the men who took counsel in that 
palace "considered the poor," and heard the requests ol the 
poorest citizens, in a manner of which you have had as yet 
no idea given you by any government visible in Europe. 



the foiirteenih cen- 
ts thoughts in sculp- 
I palace, its builder, 
I people, signed 
i scriptural de5- 
lall dwell under 

a vine. But to 



of yield- 
and Eve, 



This palace being, as I said, built in 
tury, when the nation liked to express ii 
lure, and being essentially the nations 
speaking as it were the mind of th« ^ 
first, on its corner-stones, their consent ii 
nition of worldly happiness, — " Every man shall d 
his vine and under his fig tree." And out of ( 
stone he carved a Hg tree ; out of the other, a vin 
show upon what conditions, only, such happiness 
secured, he thought proper also on each stone ti 
the temptations which it involved, and the dang< 
ing to them. Under the fig tree he carved Adam « 
unwisely gathering Itgs : under the vine, Noah, i 
gathering grapes. 

B ; — in both instances the hand is on 
re of the drunkenness of Noah differ- 
lual treatment of the subject. 

These two sculptures represent broadly the two great 
divisions of the sins of men ; those of Disobedience, or sins 
against known command, — Presumptuous sins — and there- 
fore, against Faith and Love ; and those of Error, or sins 
against unknown command, sins of Ignorance — or, it may 
be, of Weakness, but not against Faith, nor against Love. 

These corner-stones form the chief decoration or grace of 
its strength — meaning, if you read them in their national 
lesson, " Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall," Then, next above these stones of warning, come 
the stones of Judgment and Help. 

Zrd January. 1877. 

Above the sculpture of Presumptuous Sin is carved the 
Angel Michael, with the lifted sword. Above the sculpture 



' Gat/ierinff,' 

the fruit ; the sculptu 




i 
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of Erring Sin, is carved the angel Uaphael, leading Tobiw, 
&nd his (log. 

Not Tol'il, and hia dog, observe. It is very needful fm' 
us to understand the separate stories of the father and son, 
which gave this subject so deep a meaning to the medisevBl 
Church, Read the opening chapter of Tnbit, to the end ol 
hia prayer, Tliat prayer, you will find, ia the seeking nf 
death rather than life, in entirely noble despair. Erring, but 
innocent ; blind, but not thinking that he eate, — therefore 

To him the angel of all beautiful life is sent, hidden in 
simplicity of human duty, taking a servant's place for hire, 
to lead his son in all right and happy waVs of life, explaining 
to him, and showing to all of us who read, in faith, for ever, 
what is the root of all the material evil in the world, th« 
great error of seeking pleasure before use. This is the dread- 
fulness which brings the true horror of death into the world, 
which hides God in death, and which makes nil the lower 
creatures of God — even the happiest, suffer with us,— eveii 
the most innocent, injure us.* 

But the young man's dog went with them — and returneii, 
to show that all the lower creatures, who can love, have 
passed, through their love, into the guardianship and guici- 
auce of angels. 

And now you will understand why I told you in the Ib»I 
Fbra for Inst year that you must eat angel's food before you 
could eat material food. 

Tobit got leave at lost, you Bee, to go back to his dinner. 

Now, I have two pretty stories to tell you, (though 1 
must not to-day,) of a Venetian dog, which were told to me 
on Christmas Day last, by Little Bear's special order. Her 
own dog, at the foot of her bed, is indeed unconscious of 
the angel with the palm ; but is lakinc: care of his mis- 
tress's earthly crown ; and St. Jerome's dog, in his atudv, is 
seriously and admiringly interested in the progress of his 

■ MeosarH,— who can,— tha evil that the HorBB and Dog-, worshipped 
before God, have done to Enifland. 
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master's literary work, though not, of course, understanding 
the full import of it. 

The dog in the vision to the shepherds, and the cattle in 
the Nativity, are always essential to these myths, for the 
same reason ; and in next Fora, you shall have with the sto- 
ries of the Venetian dog, the somewhat more important one 
of St. Theodore's horse,— God willing. Finally, here are 
four of the grandest lines of an English prophet, ! 
Carpaccio, whieh you will please remember : 



' Hart not the moth, nor butterfly. 
For the Lost Judgment dniweCh nigh.' 

And now, Tobit having got back to his dinner, we may 
think of ours : only Little Bear wifl have us hear a little read- 
ing still, iu the refectory. Take patience but a minute or 
two more. 

Long ago, in Modem Painters, I dwelt on the, 
utter marveilousness, of that aaying of Christ, (when "on 
thiswise showed He Himself")— 

"Come and dine 

. . . . So when they had dined," etc 

I understand it now, with the " Children, have ye here any 
meat?" of the vision in the chamber. My hungry and 
thirsty friends, do not you also be^rin to understand the 
sacredness of your daily bread ; nor the divinity of the great 
story of the world's beginning ; — the infinite truth of iis 
"Touch not — tuste not — liandle not, of the things that perish 
in the using, but only of things which, whether yc eat or 
drink, are to the glory of God"? 

But a few more words about Venice, and " 
to ShetKeld. 

My boy with his basket of rotten tigs could only sell them 
in front of the sculpture of Noah, because all the nobles had 
perished from Venice, and he was there, poor little coster- 
monger, stooping to cry tighiaie between his legs, where the 
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stateliest lords in Europe were woiit to walk, erect enough, 
Knd in no disordered liaste. (Curiously, as I write this very 
page, one of the present authorities iu progressive Italy, 
progressive without either leg's or arms, has gone whicxing 
by, up the canal, in a steam propeller, like a large darting 
water beetle.) He cojtl<loit\y sell them in that pUce, because 
the Lords ot Venice were fallen, as a Hg tree castelh her un- 
timely figs ; and the sentence is spoken against them, " No 
man eat fruit of thee, hereafter." And he could only sell 
them in Venice at all, because the laws of the greater Lonia 
of Venice who biiilt her palaces are disobeyed in her modem 
liberties. Hear this, from the Venetian Laws of State r 
specting " Frulti e Fruttaroli," preserved in the Correr 
Museum. 

19th June, 1516.* — " It is forbidden to all and sundry lo 
sell bad fruits. Figs, especially, must not be kept in tlia 
shop from one day to another, on paiu of fine of 
lire." 

311th .June, 1518. — " The sale of squeezed figs and preserved 
figs is forbidden. They are lo be sold ripe." 

lUth .lune, 1523. — "'Figs cannot be preserved nor packed. 
They are to be sold in the same day that they are brou^l 
into this city." 

The intent of these laws is to supply the people largely 
and cheaply with ripe fresh figs from the mainland, and lo 
prevent their ever being eaten in a state injurious to healtli, 
on the one side, or kept, lo raise the price, on the other. 
Note the continual connection between Shakspeare's ideiJ, 
both of commerce and fairyland, with Greece, and Venice: 
" Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, — with purple 
grapes, green figs, and mulberries"; the taws of VesiM 
respecting this particular fruit being originally Gre«lf ; 
(Athenian ; see derivation of word 'sycophant,* in any good 
dictionary). 

But the next law, Tth July, 1523, introduces question oCi 
fruit still more important to Venetians. 

endi-refTutdcattivL" Before l.^tO. olM«n<> 
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"On pain of fine (ut supra), let 
melons or bottle-gourds be sold, np 

9lh June, 1524.— "The sale of fruits 
and nourishinj^ia forbidden to every o 
and lands of this city. Similarly, it 
them in baskets more than a day ; and 
mixed with the good." 

On the loth July, 1545, a slight relaxation is granted of 
this law, as follows: "Sellers of melons cannot sell them 
either unripe or decayed (crudi o marci), without putting a 
tieket on tnem, to certify ihem as such.'' 

And to ensure obedience to these most wholesome ordi- 
nances of slate, the life of the Venetian greengrocer was ren- 
dered (according to Mr. John Bright,*) a burden to him, by 
the following regulations : — 
• iFon, Vol. II.. p. 131.) 

I observe that, in bis recent speech at Rochdale. Mr, Bright make* 
mentioDof me wbicb he " hopia I shall fo^ve." There is no quoation 
of forfrlvenesa in the matter i Mr. Bright epeaksof me what be believts 
to be true, am! what, to the best of bin kaowledije, Ih so: be quotes a 
osefDl pasBDge from the [wrt of my booka which he underatandB ; and a 
notable Btiini^ from the great song ol Sheffield, whoHe SdbI purport, 
neve rth el CBS. Mr. Bright himeelf reaches on); the third pan of the way 
to nnderHtanding. He b&s left to me the duty of eiprewing the ulti- 
mate force of it, in such ruile additional rhyme as came to me yefter- 
day, while wnlkiDg- to and frc in St. Uark's poreh, beside the grave of 
tbe Duke Marino MoToeioi ; a man who knew more of the East than 
Mr. Bright, and than most ot hia Rochdate audience ; but who never- 
theless shared the incapneity of Socrates, Plato, and Epamioondas, to 
coooeive the grandeur of tbe oeremony " which took place yesterday in 
Northern India." 

Here is Ebenezer'a stanza, them, with i 
Unke Morocen ;— 

" What, shall Bread-Tax do for thee 
Venerable Monarchy ? 
Dreams of evil, — sparing aight, 
Let that horror rest iu night.'' 
What shall Drink- Tax do for thee. 
Faith Defending Monarchy? 
Priestly King, — is ihit thy si^, 
Bale ol BleHsing,— Bread. —and WinaT 
What Hhall Roof-Tax do tor thee, 
Ltfu- Defending Monarohy f 
Vol. IIL— 25 
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filh July, 1559. — "The superintendents of fruits shall be 
oonfinecl to the number of eight, of whom two every week. 
(thus securing a monthly service of the whole octtive,) sbaJl 
Htaii'l at the barrier, to the end. that no fruits may pass, of 
any kind, that are not good." 

More special regulations follow, for completeness of exam- 
ination ; the refusal to obey the law becoming gradually, il 
ia evident, more frequent as the moral temper of the people 
deolined, until, just two centuries after the issuing of the 
first simple order, that no bad fruit is to be sold, the attempu 
at evasion have become both cunning and rcBolute, to the 
point of requiring greater power to be given to the officers, 
as follows :— 

28th April, 1725.— "The superintendents of the (ruils mav 
go througli the shops, and seek in every place for fruits of 
bad quality, and they shall not be impeded by whomsoever il 
muy l)e. They shall mount upon the boats of melons ami 
other fruils, and shall prohibit the sale of bad ones, andah&ll 
denounce transgressors to the magistracy." 

Nor did the government once relax its insistance, or fail to 
carry its laws into effect, as long as there was a Duke in 
Venice. Iler people are now Free, and all the glorious liber 
ties of British trade are achieved by iliem. And having been 
here through the entire autumn, 1 have not once bettn able W 
taste wall-fruit from the Riaito market, which was not fto(A un- 
ripe aiui rotten, it being invariably gathered hard, to tasi u 
long as possible in the baskets ; and of course the roltencsC 
sold first, and the rest as it duly attains that desirable stat«> 

The Persian fruits, however, which, with pears and cher- 
ries, fill the baskets on the Ducal Palace capitals, are to the 



LuoalDg still the Bti'nDjjvt'B hIsvc, — 
Sealing htllt thy Gutileo-Qrave * 
Koeel thou there : and trenibliug pra7, 
" AngeU, roll the stoue away." 
fVoDioe, Ilth Janunry, 1877.) 
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people of far less importance tliun the gourd and melon. The 
* melon boats,' as lute as ISio, were still so splendid in beauty 
of fruit, tlmt my then companion, J, D, Harding, alwaya 
spent with me the first hour of our day in drawing at the Rialto 
market. Of these fruits, being a staple article in constant 
domestic consumption, not only the quality, but the price, 
became an object of anxious care to the government ; and 
the view taken by the Venetian Senate on the question I 
proposed to you iji last fuTH, the function of the middle-man 
in raising prices, is fortunately preserved at length in the fol- 
losring decree of 8th July, ISrT :— 



Decree op i 



: Most Illustrious Loei>8, the Five c 

THE MaRIBGOLB,* 



"It is manifestly seen that Melons in this City hare reaohed 
a price at which scarcely anybody is bold enough to buy 
them ; a condition of things discontenting to everybody, and 
little according with the dignity of the persons whose duty it 
is to take such precautionary measures aa mav be needful," 
{the Five most Illustrious, to wit,) "and although our Pre- 
sessors f and other Magistrates, who from time to time have 
had special regard to this difficulty, have tnade many and di- 
vers provisional decrees, yet it is seeti manifestly that they 
have alwaya been vain, nur have ever brought forth the 
good effect which was desired ; and the cause of this is 
seen expresslv to be a great number of buyers-to-sell-again 
who find themselves in this city, and in whose presence it ia 
impossible so quicklv to make public anything relating to the 
import or export of food, but this worst sort of men pounce 
on it,J and buy it, before it is born ; in this, using all the in- 
telligences, cunnings, and frauds which it is possible to imag- 
ine ; so that the people of this city cannot any more buy 
anything, for their living, of the proper Garden-master of it; 
but only from the buyers- to-soll-again, through whose hands 
Guch things will pass two or three times before they are sold, 

■ A Mftriegola, Modre-IleKola, or Mother-Law, ii the written code of 
the reli^oua and secular lawa either of aclubof VeDction gentlen 
a gaM ot VeQelian tradesmen. With my old friend Mr. Edward Choiiej''a 
help, I «ha11 let you hear lometliiag of these, in iieiC Fotk. 

iThoiie wbu before an sat on this Seat of judgment. 
Moat illuntrioiu. a little better Krammai might beie hare bsen ad' 
^liaable ; — bad iiiili|;eatioD permitted. 
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which not&ble disonler is not by any m&niier of meAna to be 
[)Ut up with. Wherefore, both for the uiiivers&l bpii«lit of 
■ill the City, Btiii for the dignity of our MsgiEtracy, ihe groat 
and illustrious Lords, the Five Wise Men, and Foreseers upon 
the Marie|;ole, make it publicly known that heiiceforwaril 
there may be i>o one so presumptuous as to dare, whether as 
Fruiterer, Groen-grocer, Buyer-to-sell-agsin, or under name 
of any other kind of person of what condition soever, to sell 
melons of any sort, whether in the shops or on the shore ot 
our island of Eiialto, beginning from the bridge cf Rialto 
as far as the bridge of the Ueccaria ; and similarly in any 
part of the piazsa ot St. Mark, the Peacaria, or the T6ra 
Nuova,* under penalty to whosoever suoh person shall scli 
or cause to be sold contrary to the present order, of 120 
ducats for each time ; to lose the melons, and to be whipped 
round the PiazKa of the Kialto, or of San Marco, whereso- 
ever he has done contrary to the law;" but the Garden- 
masters and gardeners niuy sell where they like, and nobody 
■hall hinder them. 

5tkJaKuaFy, Morning. 

I will give the rest of this decree in next I^or» ; but I must 
pause tO'day, for you have enough before you to judge of 
the methods taken by the Duke and the statesmen of Venice 
for the ordering of her merchandize, and the aid of her poor. 

1 say, for the ordering of her merchandize ; other me:^ 
chandize than this she had ; — pure gold, and ductile crystal, 
and inlaid marble, — various as the flowers in raountalu 
turf. But her first care was the food of the poor ; she knew 
her first duty was to see that they had each day their daily 
bread. Their corn and pomegranate; crystal, not of flint, 
but life ; manna, not of the desert, but the home — "Thou 
shalt let none of it stay until the morning." 

" To see that they had their daily bread ; " yes — but how 
to make such vision sure? My friends, there is ret one 
mure thing, and the most practical of all, to be observed by 
inagement of your commissariat. Whatever 

WB you make about your bread — however wise and brave, 

• TheHB liniitBtionH referriug to the Rialto market and pinna, leave tho 
rii greengrocers free to Hell, thej* being under vowed discipline of t^ 
iriegola of Qreengroueta. 
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you will not get it, unless you pray for it. 
be fed with stones, by a Father Devil, you 
bread from your Father, God, In a word, y< 
stand the Lord's Prayer — and j^riiy it ; knov 
ing, the Good you ask ; knowing also, and 
Evil you ask to be delivered from. Knowjn 
your Father w 
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fith ' 
praying 
done lli<^ 
tiiere, an. 



rid striving also, that your Fathi 
.—not his ; and vour Father's 
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must ask for 

Ing, and desir- 
. abhorring, the 
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; and wrestling 

to Karth ; and 
:r'3 will may be 

kingdom come 

tnie, I tell you, 

w His and your 

rks of that 

■i that Liv- 



And finally, therefore, in St. George's na 
you cannot know God, unless also you knoi 
adversary, and have no fellowship with thi 
Living Darkness, and put upon yo 
ing Light. 

' Phrases, still phrases,' think you ? My friends, the Evil 
spirit indeed exists ; and in so exact contrary power to 
God's, that as men go straight to God by believing in Him, 
they go straight to the Devil by disbelieving in hit 
but fairly rise to fight him. and you will feel bii 
enough, and have as much on your hands as you at 
for. Act, then. Aol — yourselves, waiting for no one. 
the hungry, clothe the naked, to the last farthing 
own power. Whatever the State does with 
you that with yours. Bring order into your 
whatever disorder there is in the Chancellor 
quer's ; then, when you have got the Devil wel 
Sheffield, you may begin to stop him fr 
Lords of the Admiralty that they want 
etc., to make his machines with ; and fro 
Parliament with new and ingenious suggest; 
the hquor laws. For observe, as the outcome of all that is 
told you in this Fori, all taxes put by the rich on the meat 
or drink of the poor, are j/recm Devil's laws. That is why 
they are so loud in their talk of national prosperity, indi- 
cated by the Excise, because the fiend, who blinds them, 
sees that he can also bliiid you, through your lust for drink, 



1. Do 
n fast 

Feed 
1 your 

8 money, do 
ur own accounts, 
ar of the Exche- 
vell under foot in 
I persuading my 

om illuminating 
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into quietly allowing yourselves to pay fifty millions a year, 
that the ricli may make their machines of blood with, and 
play at sliedding blood.'*' 

But patience, my good fellows. Everything must be con- 
firmed by the last, as founded on the first, of the three res- 
olutions I asked of you in tlie beginning, — '^ Be sure you can 
obey good laws before you seek to alter bad ones." No rat- 
tening, if you please ; no pulling down of park railings ; no 
rioting in the streets. It is the Devil who sets you on that 
sort of work. Your Father's Servant does not strive, nor 
cry, nor lift up his voice in the streets. But He will bring 
forth judgment unto victory ; and, doing as He bids you do, 
you may pray as He bids you pray, sure of answer, because 
in His Father's gift arc all order, strength, and honour, from 
age to age, for ever. 



Of the Eastern question, these four little myths contain 
all I am able yet to say : — 

I. St. (teorge of England and Venice does not bear his 
swonl for his own interests ; nor in vain. 
II. St. (icoriro of C-liristendom becomes the Captain of 
h<*r Kniglits in putting off his armour. 

III. Wlien armour is put ofT, pebbles serve. 

IV. Head the; ])salni * In Exitu.' 

* Roc third article in Correspfnidonce, showing how the game of our 
nobles becomes the gain of our usurers. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I. Affairs o( the Comimnj. 

Our occuunM I leave wholly in the hands of our Com[wniou, Mr. 
Hjdiugs, and our kinil helper, Mr. Walker. I beliove thelt BtatemeDt 
win 1>e ready for publication in this article. 

[For aocouDta of the St. George's Fund and Sheffield HnMenm aee 
five following pages.) 

Oar le^al affairs are in the hands of oar Campaaion. Mr. Somervell, 
and ia the claws of the English facultj ol Law t we moat wait the re- 
anlt of the contest patienClj. 

I have given directions (or the design of a library for study connected 
with the SL George's MuHeum at Shuifleld, and am gradually sending 
down books and drawings for it, which will be sjiecilied in Fnrs from 
tiiue to time, with my reasons for choosing them. I hate just pre 
■ented the library with another thirteenth -century Bible, — that from 
which the letter R was engcnved at page 21.1 of vol. 1. 1 and two draw- 
ings from Filippo Lippi and Carpaccio, by Mr. C. F. Murray. 

II. Affairs ol the Master. 

I am bound to state, in the first place. — now beginning a new and 
very important year, in whioh 1 still pro|<04e myaclf for the Master of 
the St. George's Company, — that my head certainly does not serve me 
as it did once, iu many resjiects. The other day, for instancG, in a 
frosty morning at Verona, I pnt on my dri.'fsing^gown (which u ot 
blight Indian shawl stuff) by mistake for my grcnt coat ; and walked 
through the full market -place, and half-way dowii the principal (treet, 
in that coatnme, proceeding in perfect tranquillity until the repeated 
glances of unusnnl admiration bestowed on ine by the passengers led 
me to investigation of the possible cause. And I begin to find it no 
longer in my power to keep my nttentioti fixed on things that have little 
interest for me, so ns to avoid raechanioal mistakes. Ttis assuredly true, 
as I have said in the December Fur*, that I eon keep accounts ; but, it 
■eems,notoI my own revenues, while I am busy with the history o( those 
of Venice. In pagnSM, vol. III., the November expenses were deduaC«d 
frora the sum in the flmt column instead of from that in the third, and 
tbe balauoe in that page should have been IfiTOil' 4rf. : and in hist Pon. 
£275 Oil id. My Greeuwioh pottery usually briugs me in £60 ; but I re- 
mitted moat of the rent, this year, to tbe teimnt, who baa been forced 
into eipenseH by the Street Commissioners He pays me £34 1U(. 9(L, 
bringing my reeourcen for Chrintmui lo tbe total of £300 U*. lit 
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tbe end of the year are as foUona: — 

£ 

Rat&elle(a) lo 

A. aiorduii(A) 20 

Self aa 

out to retatlim 60 

Pwl Hurot (B) ,') 

Downa. 10 

ii'io 







Thns loaying me, according to my own viewa, |I don't Tonoh for the 
bankac's caBcurreooc in all purtiaulara. ) £140 <!«. \d. to begin the year 
with. After apendiiif;, between lost New VearH Day, Dtid this, the 

tohil Bum of 1 won't venture to cost it till next moath ; but I con- 

aidet this mtber uu economical year than otberwixe. It will nerve, 
however, whan fairly nailed down in exponition, ns aaiifBcientapecinien 
of my way of liviug for the last twelve yekin, rcsult.iiig; in an expenili 
toie during that period ot soma Hiicty tbouBund, odd ponnda. I leave, 
for the present, my i 'ompaiiions to meditute on the sort of Haater they 
have got, begging them also to remember that 1 possess also tbe great 
official ijualification of Dt^beriy, and am indeed "one that bath had 
loasca.'" In the appropriate month of April, they RlintI know preciaely 
Xa what extent, and bow much — or little — 1 have lelt. of the money my 
father left me. With tbe action I mean to take in ' 



rtl. I reprint the following admirable letter with all jnj in its sturdy 
BtiLtementa of principle; bnt I wish the writer would look at Hr. D. 
I'rquhart's ' Spirit of the East.' He ia a little too bard upon tbe Turk, 
thODgb it ia not in Venice that ona shonid say so. 

'TuKKisn La.\Na and Boi^arun Atbociticb, 



"Sir. — The:e appears to be one probable cnuae of the present Elast- 
cm imbroglio which has eacajwd the notice of moat of ibot* who have 
vrittcn or spoken on the subject, vje.. the vnrions Turkish loans which 
have been Qoated on the London Stock Exchange. 

"'At first sight, few would be inclined to regarj these as the root of 
the present miachief. but invest'gatiun may reveal that Turkish loons 
at high rates of interpst, and Uulgariou atrocities follow eaob other 
mmpty as canw and effect. 

■' Of course few of the Christian investors in these loans would ever 
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Lhiok, when li'ndiiie: ib^ir spwe o«pital to the Tnrlc, tlint they wtr« aid- 
ing And ulxittiUK him in his brutalitied. or aowfn^t the need which ww to 
produce thv hiu-veBC o( bloai knd other abominatiana in the Cfannun 
tiruvinneR aDder his iwaj. Bat suob. ueveitheleiw, ma; be the lact, 
uid the leailers of the Binewa of war to t; rmitiiual uid blnodcbiisty^i- 
emmeata should bu wurned thnt the}' ore rcHpousible for the uDgninai; 
ceguttB which luny easue. 

" The horrora to which our world h»a beep Kubjeoled. tbroagrh thi« 
ByRtcm of lending aad borrowing, are bejond posisibility of oompnta- 
tioa. Bat let us simply inqaire how much misery, deBtitnuon, and 
death lie at the door of our own natfonnt debt. 

" If our ecclesiastical IpiMlerB coald take up this Biibjeot daring tha 
preKcnl uiiraioD. and preach serinonB upon it (as Christ Himself would 
bavodoue). from Hu oh texts as these. — 'For they bind bnrdeiiB upon 
mill's sbouldeni. grievoLia to be borne, and will not touch them them- 
selves with one ot their fingers,' and ' For ye devour widows* honm.' 
tOcy would not flud it necessary to refer so much to empty or kppni- 
priatod pew«, or to lument that oaly live per ceut. of our uorkiug men 
tut\ in attetulaace at church. 

" One can fancy the effect which could be prodnced by a few » 
on these texts. Our own debt is a ' bunteu' which takes nearly one 
pound aonaally from erery raiui. woman, and cbiM in the kingdom, and 
our war tirmBineuiB take nearly another pound. How many ' widown' 
houses' makt these 'burdens' be litora.ty devouriugf And yet whea 
do we find the professed followera of * tho Prince of Peace ' iniitnting 
their Muster, and crying out boldly agninnt those who lay these heary 
burdens upon the xhouldent of tho people ? 

" Few would think, when investing in the Turkish loiuis, thtit they 
were laying tbo train which bos just eiploded in the Tnrkish prorinoDs 
with Buoh disnHlroua effects, acatlcring so much ruin and desotation 
amongst the poor inhabitants there. No, they would only think what 
a good inveatmeut it was. and what n large interest the Turkish Got- 
emment bad engaged to pay for the aocommodation. This is kb tax aa 
borrower and lender usually look. The child wisbei to hold the raior, 
the maoiac wants the revolver : let them have ihem; it is their look- 
out, not oum, what use they make of them ; and in this same Spirit wo 
caitoualy hand over the wealth which the labour of Ehigiand uid its 
laws have put under our control, to a rnoe of homicides, and ait an* 
pinely by while they, having transformed part of it into powder and 
shot, shower these relentlessly over their L'hristiou subjects, till the 
heart ot Europe turns siok at the sight. 

" Now, let us folhiw tho coniiequenceH, as they crop out in natural 
aequenoe. The Turk obtains bia loan from Englishmen, and doubtlees 
intends to pay the laige interest he promised ; but how has he t 
uomplish this? If he had had a Fonunatux' purse he would not have 
had to liorrow. He has no such purse, but he has provinces, where n 
population oF Cbristians ore taithtully cultivating the soil, and in one 
way or another providiuar themselves with the meonn of exiatenc*. 
These have to bo the KortiinatiiB' purse, out ot whii:h ho will nlistract 
the cash to pay the English londeri the proniitied interest on their loikn. 
The principal he spends in luxurious liviug, and in providing the ar^- 
ments (gunpowder and ateel) which may be required to 
Ohlidtiau •ubjects that they owe the Euglish Leudera the ir 
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ei]g«B«d to pay fnr tbe loan. The loan ilHelf, of coarse, had been con- 
ttiiol«d toF tfaeir protection and defence 1 

'' Here, Clien. we come to the old Ofity. Hie toi-tanniDg agents have 
to appl7 tlie iiurew of bigber taxes to tbe people, demuicling more and 
etill more, to pb}* tbeM Engluib lenders their interest, till human pa- 
tience leauheH ita limit ; and tbe proviucen revolt, resolved to be free 
from tboHe uiijtut iind ct^el exactionx, or to peTish in the attempt. Tli« 
test is ull too well known to need recapitulation. Every ooe known 
bow the 'I'orkiBh hordes mahed down upon the patient people whom 
tbe; had deBjioiled tor ceiiturien, like an avalanche of Are nnd steel, 
and tbe horroni and abominHtiona that ensued. Yet. when n neigh- 
bouring monarch, of kindred faith to the suffering provinces, demanded 



tfaat these opprenaions and ntrocilies should cease, as our Oliver Crom- 
well dill effeciuoll]' two centuries ago, when airailar atrocities were lie- 
ing perpetrated in Piedmont. wliQl did we Bee f 

" To the everlasting ahaine of England, we saw ita fleet despatched to 
Beitika Bay, as a menace to linnnia not to pat iin end to these iniquities. 
and OS a bint to Turkey to stamp out the revolt as quiokly as possible, 
and by whatever means 't uiigbt see Gt to employ. 

" Now to what have we to attribute this degradation of the Brilibh 
dng and British influenue ? Is it to secure British interests, the inter- 
est of n beggarly litty millions, or thereabouts, of foolishly invested 
money, that our jolly tars have to be despatched to give at least inorul 
snpport and countenance to the murderers of women and children '! 

''Why. take it on this mercenary gronnd, and calculate what those 
Christians, if fn>cd from their thraldom Ui the Turk, might make out 
of this * fairest part of God's creation ' in a year or two, and the result 
will be astonishing. An BgricultnTsl rooo like tlie French, in a year, 
would raise ten times 6fty millions' worth of produce from the grouud 
which Turkish rule is only cumberiog. Then is it not time this cnm- 
bercr were cut down ? It has been let alone (or oenturies, and we. as 
its special husbandman, with a xeal worthy nf a better cause, bave been 
digging about it and dnnging it (to our cost), and all to no purpose, and 
yet we have statesmen who think thii fruitless — Heaven s ligbtning- 
struck — old trunk must still be nourished aa a ehelter and proteotion to 
our interests in the East. 

'' These Turks, whom a few arc so anxious to protect, hnve been a 
curse to Europe ever since they entered it. Their Brst generslly known 
atrocities upon Christians were the moasticres and otitrt^{es on the pil- 
grims who, in the middle ages, wore visiting the Holy Sapulohte. Serve 
them right for their folly, say many. But call it our ' ancient muni- 
ments.' and how then? What wonid be said if a party from London. 
*isitutg Stonebsnge. had to get their beads broketi by the people of 
Salisbury for their folly? Theee alrocitiea roused the chivalry of the 
Christian nations of Europe, and gave rise to tbe Cruoades. The.ae 
eventua!ly led to the Tarks' entrance into Europe, which they w re 
likely to overrun, when Sobieskl. 'a man sent from God, whose name 
was John,' came to the front and drove them back again. 
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their appeaisncn, they bare beeo a tbom \a tbe side of Eoropo — a tbois 
which Bhonld Xoof ere this have been extracted. 

'■ Should Europe citract tbU thorn now, oaA send thia man of the 
iword back to his native deserts, and place a guard of Cbristian knighti 
in obarg« or ConHUmtinople, to t«acb bim, Bhoald he attempt to letum. 
that ' all tbej that take the aword shall perish with the swoid,' tb«B 
the DntioDB of Europe, too long oniHhed nnder the weight of ' bloated 
armameiile ' and standing ormiea, might begin to atudy tbe art o( 

" Then might we begin to regard ironclads and Woolwicb inronts as 
deraona from the pit, which some of our bishops might venture to ei- 
oroitte as monsters that were devouring widows' bousps ere , 
floated, or evetj time they were discharged ; and which bad ii 
to exist in a rhristian or sape comuiunicy. Then, too, we 
that ttiiKsia was, after all, no tuore a bear than England v 
and that, though peopled with men with paasioiiB like our ov 
had them not less bridled than we, and cou]d prove themselves la ue 
men of hononr, men lo be troHted. and men who deeired to stAnil hjr 
tbe principles of right and jiutioe. be the consequences what tbev 
might, even though the beaveos should fall and earthly patronisera of 
the ODgeU be disaatisfled. — I am, etc., CotMOl-OLrTAS,'' 

IV, I am grieved to leave m; Scottish correspondent's letter still 
without reply. But it is nncouueoted with the mibjecta on which I 
wish to lay stress in this letter; and I waut to give ita own most impoi^ 
tftnt subject a distinct plaoe. 



V day thej 

might find 
> lion; 



EBBATmL— In Far* at Deoember last. 
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LETTER LXXV. 



Venice, \tl Fdmiary, 1877, 
I AH told that some of my "most intelligent readers" can 
make nothing of what I related in last fhrs, about St. 
Ursula's messages to me. What is their diiBculty? Is it 
(1), that ihey do not believe in guardian angels, — or (2), 
that they do not think me good enough to have so great an 
angel to guard me, — or (3), that knowing the beginning of 
her myth, they do not believe in St. Ursula's personality ? 

If the first, I have nothing more to eay ; — if the second, I 
can assure them, they are not more surprised than I was 
myself ;— if the third, they are to remember that all great 
myths are conditions of slow manifestation to human imper- 
fect intelligence ; and that whatever spiritual powers are in 
true personality appointed to go to and fro in the earth, to 
trouble the waters of healing, or bear the salutations of 
peace, can only be revealed, in their reality, by the gradual 
confirmation in the matured soul of what at first were only 
its instinctive desires, and figurative perceptions. 

Oh me ! I had so much to tell you in this Fora, if I could 
but get a minute's peace ; — my stories of the Venetian 
doggie, and others of the greater dog and the lesser dog — in 
Heaven ; and more stories of Little bear in Venice, and of 
the Greater bear and Lesser bear in Heaven ; and more of 
the horses of St. Mark's, in Venice, and of Pegasus and the 
chivalry of Heaven ;— ever so much more of the selling of 
iemona in Venice, and of the twelve manner of fruits in 
Heaven for the healing of the nations. And here's an in- 
fernal paragraph about you, in your own SheflSeld, sent me 
in a Lincoln paper by some people zealous for schools of art, 
— poor fools ! — which is like to put it all out of my head 
Of that presently. I mttst try to keep to mv business. 
^^ Well, the beginning of all must be, as quickly as I can, to 
^^L Vol. III.~S6 
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shov you the full meaning of the nineteenth Psalm. " C(bU 
enarrant ; " the heavens declare — or make clear — the honnur 
of God ; nbieh I suppose, in many a windy oratorio, this 
spring, will be loudly declared by basses and tenors, to tickle 
the ears of the public, nho don't believe one word of the 
song all the nhile I 

But it is a true song, none the less ; and you must try to 
understand it before we come to anything else ; for these 
Heavens, so please you, are the real roof, as the earth is the 
real floor, of God's house tor you here, rentless, by His Law, 
That word 'cceli,' in the first words of the I^tin psalm, 
means the ' hollow place.' It is the great space, or, as we 
conoeive it, vault, of Heaven. It shows the glory of God in 
the existence of the light by which we live. All foroe is 
from the sun. 

The Brmament is the ordinance of the olouds and sky of 
the world.* It shows the handiwork of God. He daily 
paints that for you ; constructs, as He paints, — beautiful 
things, if you will look, — terrible things, if you will think. 
Fire and hail, snow and vapour, stormy wind, (cyclone and 
other) fulfilling His Word. The Word of God, printed in 
very legible type of gold on lapis- lazuli, needing no translation 
of yours, no colporteurship. There is no speech nor language 
where Clieir voice is not heard. Their sound is gone out into 
all lands, and their word to the ends of the world. In them 
hath Ho set a tabernacle for the Sun, the I.orl of Physical 
Life ; in them also, a tabernacle for the Sun of Justice, the 
Lord of Spiritual Life. And the li^ht of this Sun of the 
Spirit is divided into this measured Iris of colours : — 

I. Thk Law of the Lord. Which is perfect, con- 
verting the soul. 

That is the constant law of creation, which breathes Ufa 
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II. The TKSTiMONiKs op the Lord. Which are sure, 

— making wise the simple. 
These are what He has told us of His law, by the lips of 
' See Modern PainUri, in various plsoss. 
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llie prophets, — from Enoch, the seventh from Adam, by 
Moses, by Hesiod, by David, by Elijali, by Isaiah, by the 
Delphic Sibyl, by Danle, by Chaucer, by Giotto. Sure 
testimonies all ; their witness agreeing together, making 
wise the simple — that is to say, all holy and humble men of 

III. The statutes of the Lord. Which are right, and 

rejoice the heart. 
These are the appointed conditions that govern human 
li/e ; — that reward virtue, infallibly ; punish vice, infallibly ; 
— gladsome to see in operation. The righteous shall be glad 
when he seeth the vengeance — how much more in the mercy 
to thousands? 

IV. Tbb commandmest op the Lokd. Which is pure, 

enlightening the eyes. 

ThiB is the written law — under (aa we countj ten articles, 
but in many more, if you will read. Teaching ua, in so many 
words, when we cannot discern it unless we are told, what 
the will of our Master is. 

v. Thk feak of the Loed. Which is clean, enduring 
for ever. 

Fear, or faith, — in this sense one : the human faculty thai 
purifies, and enables ua to see this sunshine ; and to be 
»varmed by it, and made to live for ever in it. 

VI. Thk juhgments of the Lord. Which are true, 
and righteous altogether. 

These are His searchings out and chastisements of our 
sins ; His praise and reward of our battle ; the fiery trial 
that tries us, but is " no strange thing " ; the crown that is 
laid up for all that love His appearing. More to be desired 
are they than gold ; — (David thinks first of these special 
judgments) — Sweeter than honey, or the honeycomb ; — 
moreover by them is Thy servant warned, and in keeping of 
them there is great reward. Then — pausiiig — " Who can 
understand his errors? Cleanse Thou me from the faults I 
know not, and keep me from those I know ; and let tha 
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words of my lipa, and the thoughts of my bmin, be accept- 
able in thy open sight— oh Lord my strength, who hast made 
me, — my Redeemer, who bast saved." 

That is the natural and the spiritual astronomy of tbe 
niiiett^enlli Psalm ; and now you must turn back at once to 
the analyets given you of the eighth, in font, May, 1875. 

For as, in the one, David looking at the sun in his light, 
passes on to the thought oF the Light of God, which is His 
law, BO in tlie eighth Psalin, iookiug at the sun on his throne, 
as tlie ruler and guide of the state of Heaven, he passes on 
to the thoughts of tlie throne and state of man, as the ruler 
and light of the World : Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, — Thou hast put all things under his feet, — 
beasts and all cattle, creeping things and flying fowl. 

It is of this dominion in love over the lower creatures that 
I have to speak to-day : but I must pause a moment to point 
out to you the difference between David's astronomy with 
his eyes, and modern astronomy with telescopes.* 

David's astronomy with the eyes, first rightly humbles 
him,— then rightly exalts ;— What is man that Thou so 
regardest him — yet, how Thou hast regarded ! But modern 
astronomy with telescope first wrongly (.'xalts us, then 

First, it wrongly exalts. Lo and behold — we caw see a 
dozen stars where David saw but one ; we know how far 
they are from each other ; nay, we know where they will all 
be, the day after to-morrow, and can make almanacks. What 
wise people are we ! Solomon, and all the Seven Sages of 
Greece, — where are they? Socrates, Plato, and Epaminon- 
das — what talk you to us of them ! Did they know, poor 
wretches, what the Dog Star smelt of ? 

We are generally content to pause at this pleasant stage 
of self -congratulation ; by no means to ask further what the 
general conclusions of the telescope may be, concerning our- 
selves. It might, to same people, perhaps seem a deficiency 
in the telescope that it could discern no Gods in heaven ; 
that, for all we could make out, it saw through the Gods, 
■ Compare tho whale of the lecture on Light, in Engle't Ntot. 
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&nd out at the other side of thorn. Mere transparent space, 
wbere we thought there were houses, and gardens, and rivers, 
and angels, and what not. The British public does not con- 
cern itself about losses of that nature : behold, there ia the 
Universe ; and here are we, the British public, in the exact 
middle of it, and scientific of it in the accuratest manner. 
What a fine state of things ! Oh, proud British public, have 
yoii ever taken tliis telescopic information well into your 
minds ; and considered what it verily comes to? 

Go out on the seashore when the tide is down, on some 
Hat sand ; and take a little sand up into your palm, and 
separate one grain of it from the rest. Then try to fancy 
the relation between that single grain and the number in all 
the shining fields of the far distant shore, and onward shores 
immeasurable. Vour astronomer tells you, your world is 
such a grain compared with the worlds that are, but that he 
can see no inhabitants on them, no sign of habitation, or of 
beneficence. Terror and chance, cold and tire, light struck 
forth by collision, desolateness of exploding orb and flying 
meteor. Meantime — you, on your grain of sand — what are 
you? The little grain is itself mostly uninhabitable ; has a 
damp green belt in the midst of it. In that, — poor small 
vermin, — -you live your span, fighting with each other for 
food, most of the time ; or building — if perchance you are 
at peace — filthy nests, in which you perish of starvation, 
phthisis, profligate diseases, or despair. There is a history 
of cirilization for you ! briefer than Mr. Buckle's, and more 
true — when you see the Heavens and Kartli without their God. 

It is a fearful sight, and a false one. In what manner or 
way I neither know nor ask ; this I know, that if a prophet 
touched your eyes, you might in an instant see all those 
eternal spaces filled with the heavenly host ; and this also I 
know, that if you will begin to watch these stars with your 
human eyes, and learn what noble men have thought of them, 
and use their light to noble purposes, you will enter into a 
better joy and better science then ever r-ye hath seen. 




Take stars tor money — atnra, not %a b 
By anj art, — yet lo be puruliaacU." 
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I have nothing to ilo, nor have you, with what U happen- 
ing: >» spaoe, (or possibly may happen in time.) we have only 
tu attend to what is happening here — and now. Voniipi 
•tars are rising-. Have you ever noticed their order, heard 
their ancient names, thought oF what they were, as teachers, 
■lecturers,' in that large public hall ot the night, to the 
wisest men of old ? Have you ever thought of the direct 
promise tt> you yourselves, that you may be like tbeni if you 
will ? " They that be wise, shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament ; and they that turn many to righteousne.ss, 
as the stars, for ever and ever." 

They that be (omc. Don't think that means knowing how 
hig the moon is. It means knowing what you ought to do, 
as man or woman ; what your duty to your father ia, to yoar 
child, to your neighbour, to nations your neighbours. A 
wise head of the Kugliah Government fur instance, (OUrer, 
had he been alive,) would have sent word, a year xgo, to the 
Grand Signior, that if he heard a word more of 'atrocities* in 
Bulgaria after next week, he would blow his best palace into 
the Bosphorus. Irrespective of all other considerations, that 
was the first thing to be wiselv said, and done, if needful. 
What has been said and nut done, since, — the quantities of 
print printed, and talk talked, by every conceivable manner 
of fool,— not an honest syllable in all the lot of it, (for even 
Mr. Bright's true and rational statement — the only quU« 
right wor.1, as far as I can judge, Tve seen written on the 
business,* that Russians had as much right to the sea, every- 
where, as anybody else, was tainted by his party spirit), I 
only wish I could show, in a heap of waste paper, to be made 
a bonfire of on Snowdon top. 

That, I repeat, was the one simple, knightly, Engluh- 

* I do nnt vEDture to (peak nf the g«Deral atatenwofia in nj Trit-trt 
Carlvle's letter : bat it eeemed lo nv to dwatl too mitcli on iIm iclsa 
of total destmction to the Tork. and to iavoliv ctmidaiatiaaH respect 
ing th« characMr ol Tnik and Itnviao no% properljp bearing «■ Ika 
bmiiiesa. It u not, snrelj. ' the Ea-tiem QnaatiaB * whether Tnri(«|r 
^aU exist, or Ruaua trinmph. but wfaMher «■ diall oc ahall aci 
Blofi a man in a lartian from mtudering aChrirtiai'. 
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hearted thing to be done ; and so far as the ' Interests uf 
England' Are contjerned, her hrst interest was in this, to lie 
England; and not a lilthy nest of tax-gatherers and horse- 
dealers. Foi' the horse-dealer and the man-dealer are alike 
ignoble persons, and their interests are of little consecjuence. 
But the horse- rider and the man-ruler, which was England's 
ancient notion of a man, and Venice's also, (of which, in al>- 
rupt haste, but true sequence, I must now speak,) have in- 
terests of a higher kind. But, if you would well understand 
what I have next to tell you, you roust first read the open- 
ing chapter of my little Venetian guide, St. Mark's Rest, 
which will tell you something of the two piazietta shafts, of 
which Mr. Swan has now photographs to show you at St. 
George's Museum ; and my Venetian readers, on the other 
hand, must have this Fbm to tell them the meaning of the 
statues on the top of said pillars. 

These are, in a manner, her Jacob's pillars, set up for a 
sign that God was with her. And she put on one of them, 
the symbol of her standard-bearer, St. Mark ; and on the 
other, the statue of 'St. Theodore,' whoso body, like St. 
Mark's, she had brouglit home as one of her articles 
mercial wealth ; and whose legend — what was it, think y 
—What Ei'angel or Gospel is this, to be put level witli St. 
Mark's, as the banner on the other wing of the Ve 
Host? 

Well, briefly, St. Mark is their standard-bearwr in 
of their spirit against ail spiritual evil ; St. Theodore, their 
standard-bearer in the war of their body against material 
and fleshly evil :— not the evil of sin, but of material malty- 
nant force. St. Michael is the angel of war against the 
dragon of sin ; but St. Theodore, who also is not merely a 
saint, but an angel, is the angel of noble fleshly life in man 
and animals, leading both against base and malignant life 
in men and animals. He is the Chevalier, or Cavalier, oi 
Venice, — her first of loving knights, in war against all base- 
ness, all malignity ; in the deepest sense. St. Theodore, lit- 
erally ' God gift,' is Divine life in nature ; Divine Life in 
the flesh of the animal, und in the substance of the wood and 
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of tbe slone, ooDtending with poison &nd death i 
rnal, — with rottenness in lh« tree, and in the stoi 
first seen, (1 can find no aceount of his birtfa,) in t 
a youth of extreme beauty ; and his fint c 
dragon very different from St, George's ; ani 
another manner. So much of the legend I r 
Venice's own words, from ber Mother-Rule of St. Theodore, 
— ihe Kule, from the thirteenth century down, of her chief 
Club, ur School, of knights and gentlemen. But meditate a 
littie while first on that Venetian word, " Mother-Law." 
You were told, some time since, in J'br», by an English law- 
yer, that it was not a lawyer^s business to make laws. He 
spoke truth — not knowing what he said. It is only God's 
business to make laws. None other's than HJs ever were 
made, or will be. And it is lawyers' business to read and en- 
force the same ; however laughable such notion of this func- 
tion may be to tbe persona i>earing present name of lawyer.* 
I walked with one of these — the Recorder of London — to 
and fro beside a sweet river bank in South England, a year 
ago ; he discoursing of his work for public benefit. He was 
employed, at that time, in bringing before Parliament, in an 
acceptably moderate form, the demand of the Railroad Com- 
panies to tax the English people to the extent of six mill- 
ions, as payment for work they bad expected to have to do ; 

A motherly piece of law, truly 1 many such Mariegolaa 
your blessed English liberties provide you with ! All tbe 
while, more than mother, " for she vtai/ forget, yet will I not 
forget thee" — your loving Lord in Heaven pleads with you 
in the everlasting law, of which all earthly law, that shall 
ever stand, is pact ; lovable, infinitely ; binding, as tbe brace- 
let upon tbe arm — as tbe shield upon the neck ; covering, 
as tile hen gathereth her brood under her wings ; guiding, as 
the nurse's hand the tottering step ; ever watchful, mei^iful. 



* Compare Cnto thii Liut. In the note, sifCDificnDt of all m; fntnro 
tork. nt page 78. (I am about to republish tbis book page for page in 

■a first form.) 
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Ufe-glving, Mariogola to the sou 
&11 the world. 

This of St. Theodore's was first 
for men's reading, here at Veiiici 
which time we all, whose names 



> the dust, — of 



vith 



visible letters 
ir 125S. " At 
below, with a 
courage, with a joyful mind, with a perfect will, 
a single sjiirit,* to the honour of the most lioly sav- 



• " Cnro gTBtiosaj menle, cum nlegro aneino, onm siocera volaotate, 
«t cam iiDO spiriCo, ad hoaui dc lo Haulkeiino naJvador vt nigiioT aostro, 
nisicr Jesucrista et de la glorioHa verghece madofia senta ciariB boa 

So ranch of the liiolect of Veaice, in mid -thirteenth ceulury. the 
reader miiy bear witJi ; the * mens ' being kept ia the Homeric Bense 
still, of fixed puipose, aa of Acbillei, It is pretty to lee the word 
' Mother' passing upon the Venetian lipn into ' nea.' 

The precious mariegola Trom which these pasMgea are talieo was first, 
I believe, described by Mr. Edward Cheoey, Remarkt on the lUumi- 
natedManitterijiUoflkteariyVeaeluniRepuhlif, pnge 13. Of the niBn- 
ntcript written in 12o8 there remain however only two leBves, both 
illuminated : (aee notes on them in flttb chapter of SI. Ma.k'K Rtil.) 
the leit ia the copy of the originul one. written after 1400, Mr. 
Cheney's rnllowing account of the nature of the ' Schools' of Venice, of 
which this wDs the earliest, aoms all that the general reader need learn 
on this subject: — 

"Though religious confrateniitieH are Eupposed tt> have existed nt a 
mnch earlier period, their &tn\. hutoriail meolinn at Venice dal«B from 
the middle of the thirteenth century. They were ut various tmrta 
BOrae were confined to particular guilda and callings, while others in- 
ctnded persons of every rank and i>rofeasioD. 

'■ The first object of ah these societies was religiona and charitable. 
Good works were to be performed, and the prootices ot piety cherished. 
In all, the members were entitled to receive SMiKtanoe from the society 
in timea of need, sickness, or any other adversity. 

"The * Confratemita Oronili.' t though all had the same object,) were 
distinguished by the quantity, aa well as by the quality, of their roem- 
here, by their superior wealth, and by the magnificence of the buildings 
iu which they a«.iembled ; bnildiogs which still exist, and atlll excite 
the sdmiratiou of posterity, though the societies to whioh they owed 
tlieir existence have been dispossessed and snppressed. 

" The ' Confralemita Piccole.' less wealthy, and less magnificently 
lodged, were not the less constituted societies, with their own rules and 
charters, and havinc iheir own chapel, or altar, in the church of their 
patroD-saint, in the sacristy of which their ' mi.riegula ' wax usually pre* 



u 
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iour and lord air Jesiia christ, and of the glorious virgiu 
inadoiina saint mary his mother, and of the happy aud 
blessed sir saitit theodore, niarlyr and cavalier of God, — 
{' martir ot cavalier de dio ") — and of all the other saints and 
saiiitesses of God," (have sei our names, — understood) " to 
the end that the abovesaid sir, sir sainl. thoodore, wltostandB 
continually before the throne of God, with the other saint», 
may [■•'ay to our Lord Jesus christ that we all, brothers and 



most sacred pity aud mercy, 









of o 



! by his 
nds, anil 



■'Rem 



of mind" 



what 1 



and renew a right spirit nithin r 

stories of the contest and innrty] 

the bringing his body tn Venice. 

the passage for the sake of which I have been thus tedioiu 

to you. 

" For in that place there was a most impious dragon, which, 



e now profess to ask for 
me a clean heart, oh l.^rd, 
." Whereupon follow the 
im of St. Theodore, and of 
Of which tradition, this ia 



t moved, the 

its cave, whatsoever 

"Then St. Theode 

Riy Father's substan 

dragon.' So hn can 



vithf] 



I that i 



ibled; when it came forth of 
it met, it devoured. 

re said in his heart, ' 1 will go, and of 
oe,* will strive with the most impious 
10 into the very place, and found iherd 
id lighted down off his horse, and slept, 
that plare was the cave ot the dragon, 
whose name was Eusebia, a Christian, 
ile she past, saw St. Theodore sleeping, 
:id took him by the hand, and raised 
, my brother, and leave this place, for, 
now not, as I see, the fear that is in 



And a kind woman, 

and fearing God, whi 

nnd went with fear, i 

him up, sayiiig, ' Risi 

being a j'outh, you know not, as I se 

nerved. Manf of tbe coufniteinitieB hfu] a temporal aa well as a apir- 

itaal object, nnd tboae which were oomposed uxoIuBively uf aiGiiilicCB ot 

tbt^ Kume trade regulated their world); conoeraH. and eittablishnd th« 

luleH by which the Brothent o( the Guild should be bound. Tbcir bje- 

laws were subject to the approval of the Govcnimeut ; the; wen 

stringent and exclusive, and were atnotly eoloroed. No oompelitioo 

* '' Lilor iiat«tati aubatautie luee." 
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this place. A great fear is here. But rise quiokly, and go 
tfay way,' Then the martyr of Christ roae and said, ' Tell 
me, woman, what fe&r is in this place.* The maidservant of 
God answered, saying, 'Son, a most impious dragon inhabits 
this place, and no one can pass through It," Then St. Theo- 
dore made for himself tlie sign of the cross, and smiting on 
his breast, and looking up to heaven, prayed, saying, 'Jesus, 
the Son of the jiving God, vrlio of the substance of the 
Father didst shine forth for on 
my prayer which I pray of thee 
hast always helped me and givei 
conquer this explorer of tiie Devil, 
to his horse, and speaking to him . 
that in all things 
whether in man or beast, I 



r salvation, do not slack 
, (because thou in battle 
1 me victory) that I may 
' Thus saying, he turned 
as to a man, said, 'I know 
sinned against thee, oh God, who, 
t always fought with : 



tbou horse of Christ, comfort thee, be strong like a man, 
and come, that we may conquer the contrary enemy.' And 
OS the horse heard his master saying prayerful words, 
(rogalia verba,) he stood, looking forth as with human aspect, 
here and there ; expecting the motion of the dragon. Then 
the blessed Theodore with a fnr-sent voice cried, and said, 
' Dragon, 1 say to thee, and give precept to thee in the 
name of my Lord Jesus Christ, who is crucified for the 
human race, that thou shouldest come out of thy place, and 
come to me.' Instantly as he heard the voice of St. Theo- 
dore, he prepared himself that ho should go out to him. 
And he moving himself and raging, presently in that place 
the stones were moved, and the earth trembled .... Then 
the blessed Theodore, as he saw him moving himself in his 
fury, mounted his horse, and trampled him down, and the 
horse, giving a leap, rose over the most impious dragon, 
trampling it down with ail its four feet. Then the most 
strong martyr of Christ, St. Theodore, extending his lance, 
struck it through the heart, and it lay stretched out dead," 

Vesice, Purifieatum of Vit Virgin. 1877. 
Oh me, again, how am I ever to tell you the infinite of 
n this all- but- forgotten story. It is eleven years 
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to-d&y since the 2nd of February became a ^reat festival 
to me : now, like all tfae days of all the years, a shadow ; 
deeper, this, in beautiful shade. The sun has risen cloud- 
leas, and I have been looking at the light of it on the edges 
ot St. Ursula's flower, which is hapjiy with ine, and has 
four buds bursting, and one newly op>eii flower, which ihe 
first sunbeams filled with crimson light down under every 
film of petal ; whose jagged edges of paler rose broke over 
and over each other, tossed here and there into crested 
flakes of petal foam, as if the Adriatic breakers had all been 
changed into crimson leaves at the feet of V'enice-Aphro- 
dite. And my dear old Chamouni guidp, Joseph Contel, is 
dead ; he who said of me, " le pauvre enfant, — il oe sait pas 
vivre " and {another time) he would give me nine sous a 
day, to keep cows, as that was all I was worth, for aught he 
could see. Captain of Mont Diane, in his time, — eleven 
times up it, before Alpine clubs began ; like to hare been 
left in a crevasse of the Grand Plateau, where three of his 
mates were left, indeed ; he, fourth of the line, under Dr. 
Hamel, just brought out of tlie avalanche-snow breathing. 
Many a merry walk he look me in his onward years — fifty- 
five or so, thirty years ago. Clear in heart and mind to the 
laat, if you let him talk; wandering a little if you wanted 



him to listen ; — I have known yoi 
what of that weakness. And so, 1 
ten days ago, as I hear, said, one 
Judith, "Bon soir, je pars pour I'au 
And thinking ot him, and of others 
this story of St, Theodore, which i 
seems partly comfortless. ' Life in 
dead friend, now, to think of. 



people 
took to his bed, and— 
evening, to his daughter 
litre monde," and so went, 
s now in that other world, 
is only of the Life in this, 
L nature.' There's another 
ho could have taught us 



much, James Hinton ; gone, he also, and we 
guides of the newest, mostly blind, and proud of finding 
their way always with a stick. It they trusted in their dogs, 
one would love them a little for their dogs' sakes. But 
they only vivisect their dogs. 

If I don't tell you my tale of the Venetian doggio at once, 
it's all over with it. How so much love aad life oan bo got 
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into a. little tangl 
and its master is 
one of the b 
its eyes liud opened 
wortbless wet flake 



if floss silk, St. Tlieodore knows ; not I ; 

le of the best servants in this world, to 

It was tt) be drowned, soon aCter 

,o the light of sea and sky, — a poor 

iF floss silk it had like to have been, 



presently. Toni pitied it, pulled it out of the water, 
bought it for certain sous, brought it home under his arms. 
What it learned out of his heart in that half-hour, again, 
St. Theodore kuows ; — but the mute spiritual creature has 
been his own, verily, from that day, and only lives for him. 
Toni, being a pious Toni as well as a pitiful, went this last 
see the Pope ; but did not think 
him, (who, St. Theodore would 
to have seen the Pope too.) 
n mystery wholly refused to eai, 
lo nursing, would cheer the deso- 
e fast. It would drink a 



autumn, in his holiday, to 
of taking the doggie with 
surely liave said, ought 
Whereupon, the little silke 
No coaxing, no tempting, i 
late-minded thing from that 
little, and was warmed and medicined as best might be 
Toui came back from Home in time to save it ; but it wa: 
not its gay self again for many and many a day after ; thi 
terror of such loss, as yet again possible, weighing on thi 
reviving mind, (stomach, supposabiy, much out of orde 
also). It greatly dislikes getting itself wet ; for, indeed, thi 
tangle of its mortal body takes half a day to dry ; some ter 
ror and thrill of uncomprehended death, perhaps, remain 
ing on it, also, — who knows ; but once, after this 
Roman grief. 



■ Toni, 



running 



aside, as if going a 
a mad thing. " Si 



liong the quay cheerfully beside 
1 turn the gondola's head six feet 
The dog dashed into the water like 
r, if aught but death part thee and 



Indistinguishable, doubtless, in its bones from a small v 
according to Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins ; but much A'n 
guiahable, by St. Theodore's theology, telling of God, d( 



'oif: 



Raph 



Tobias, 
dog wei 
And in those Adri, 



all loving and lowly things ; ' 
breakers, anger-fringed, is He a 
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— Effice queso, fretum, Raphael reverende, quietum.* And 
in the Dragons also, as in the deeps ? Where is the battle 
to begin ? How far down in the darkness lies tiiis enemy, 
for whom Hell beneath is moved at the sound of his coming ? 

I must not keep you longer with mythic teaching to-day ; 
but may briefly tell you that this dragon is the ' Rahab ' which 
I mistook in the 86th Psalm ; the crocodile, spiritually named 
for the power of Egypt, with that of Babylon. Look in the 
indices of llors for the word " Crocodile," and remember 
that the lifted cobra is the crest of the Egyptian Kings, as 
the living crocodile their idol. Make what you can out of 
that, till I have more time to tell you of Egyptian animal and 
herb gods ; meantime, for the practical issue of all this. 

I have told you the wealth of the world consists, for one 
great article, in its useful animals. 

How to get the most you can of those, and the most 
serviceable ? 

" Rob the squires' stables, to begin with ? " 

No, good friends, — no. Their stables have been to them 
as the first wards of Hell, locked on them in this life, for 
these three hundred years. But you must not open them 
that way, even for their own sakes. 

" Poach the squires* g-ame ?" 

No, good friends, — no. Down among the wild en'mies, 
the dust of many a true English keeper forbids you that form 
of theft, for ever. 

"Poison the squires' hounds, and keep a blood bull 
terrier .'' 

Worse and worse — merry men, all. 

No — here^s the beginning'. Box your own lad's ears the 
first time you see him shy a stone at a sparrow ; and heartily, 
too : but put up, you and mother — (and thank God for the 
blessed persecution.) — with every conceivable form of vermin 
the boy likes to bring into the house,f — and g-o hungry 
yourselves rather than not feed his rat or his rabbit. 

* Engfraved above the statute of Raphael on the Ducal Palace. 
+ See the life of 'ihoiuas Edvvardd : (abstract given in Times of 
January 22ud of thia year). 
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iuppo 



Bepondly, 



I gen 



.urself, I 



Well, jrou can't 1 
neitber ; and there's 



I have told you before, nor 1 
d, neither of us being born in the 
caste : but you may get some pieces of gentlemen's educa- 
tion, which will lead tlie way to you son's being a better 
man than you. 

Atid of all essential things in a gentleman's bodily anil 
mortal training, this is really the beginning — that he should 
have close companionship with the horse, the dog, and the 
eHgle. Of all hirthrighls and bookrights — this is his first. He 
needn't be a Christian, — there have been millions of Pagan 
gentlemen ; he needn't be kind— there have been millions of 
cruel gentlemen ; he needn't be liuiiest, — there have been 
millions of crafty gentlemen. He needn't know how to read, 
or to write his own name. But he mjutt have horse, dog, and 
eagle for friends. If then he has also Man for his friend, he 
is a noble gentleman ; and if God for his Friend, a king. 
And if, being honest, being kind, and having God and Man 
for his friends, he then gets these three brutal friends, besides- 
his angelio ones, he is perfect in earth, as for heaven. For, 
to be hia friends, these must be brought up with him, and he 
with them. Falcon on 6st, hound at foot, and horse part of 
Limself— Eques, Hitter, Cavalier, Chevalier. 

Yes ; — horse and dog you understand the good of ; but. 
what's the good of the falcon, think you ? 

To bo friends with the falcon n 
see it soar ; that is to say, you lo 
Farther, when the Law of God i; 
better to see the eagle free than 



iffies 



means keeping everything 
floods, and forests, and the 
all the birds that haunt the 
his share, you may shoot hi 
not the blackguard's gun)- 



lust mean that you love to 
ve fresh air and the fields. 
{ understood, you will like 
in the jessed hawk. And to 
I to be a great nation. It 
t is noble ; mountains, and 
iry and honour of them, and 
U the eagle tfikes more than 
(but with the knight's arrow, 
1 not till then. 



Meantii 
^L way to the accon 



)U are of course bv no means o 
plishment of all tiiis, your w 
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such 
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wealth, so far as in your present power, is this first, ae- 
knowledgment of the mystery of divine life, IdDdlj and 
dreadful, throughout creation ; then the taking up jour own 
part as the Lord of this life ; to protect, assist, or extiDgnbb, 
as it is commanded you. Understand that a mad dog is to be 
slain ; though with pity — infinitude of pity, — (and much 
more, a mad man^ of an injurious kind ; for a mad dog only 
bites flesh ; but a mad man, spirit : get your rogue, the 
supremely maddest of men, with supreme pity always, but 
inexorably, hanged). But to all good and sane men and 
beasts, be true brother ; and as it is best, perhaps, to begin 
with all things in the lowest place, begin with true brother- 
hood to the beast : in pure simplicity of practical help, I 
should like a squad of you to stand always harnessed, at the 
bottom of any hills you know of in Sheffield, where the 
horses strain : — ready there at giren hours ; carts ordered not 
to pass at any others : at the low lerel, hook yourselres on 
before the horses ; pull them up too, if need be ; and dismiss 
them at the top with a pat and a mouthful of hay. Here^s 
a beginning of chivalry, and gentlemanly life for you, my 
masters. 

Then next, take canal life as a form of ' university ' e»iu- 
cation. 

Your pn?seRt system of education is to ^e: a rxscal of an 
architect to order a r&soal of a clerk^^f-i he- wzrks to order a 
paivel of nsoaily bricklayers to buili you a b-estially stupid 
buildir.iT i:i the midile of the town, >xsoaed with sras, and 
with a:; ;r:r* fiocr which will drop you all lhrv>ii^h it seme 
fn>>:v evenir.^r i wherein vou will "trl::^ a ruzk>e; of a cvx^k- 
nev lec:-rer in a iress ooa: ar.i a white lie, i_^ tell voi 
SRJu^^lv iher>?'s r.c* Gai, and hew minv nvesses be can maj^e 

4 lun:t> of su^irar. Much the b-e:ter ttu aj>e- for all that. 



c: 



wl.'.r. YOU i:>f: hcn;e a^ri'"- ar>rr/t v:u* 

I W45 *r Ir.i: her>» to ::ll:w up what cur C>3par.i:*n had toli 
\:< iV^ :>k l>ev>ru:r«rr. I>7t\ An. V. :: 0:rr.i. arou: the Hull 
•kttl< : jkv.-i :. >r>w v..: i-^ a- er::r*lT r*£::f-i life was 
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ercise and teaching for the children, in management of boat 
and horse, and other helpfulness by land and water ; but as 
I was beginning again to walk in happy thought beside the 
courses of quiet water that wind round the low hill-sides 
above our English fields, — behold, the lAncoln Gazette^ 
triumphant in report of Art-exhibitions and competitions, is 
put into my hand, — with this notable paragraph in it, which 
Fors points me to, scornful of all else : — 

*' A steam engine was used for the first time on Wednes- 
day," (January 24th), 'Mn drawing tram-cars through the 
crowded streets of Sheffield. The tramways there are about 
to dispense with the whole of their horses, and to adopt 
steam as the motive power." 

And doubtless the Queen will soon have a tramway to 
Parliament, and a kettle to carry her there, and steam-horse 
guards to escort her. Meantime, my pet cousin's three little 
children have just had a Christmas present made to them of 
a real live Donkey ; and are happier, I fancy, than either the 
Queen or you. I must write to congratulate them ; so good- 
bye for this time, and pleasant drives to you« 
Vol. IIL— 27 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 



I. Affairs of the Company. 

I hope the acooonta last month, with their present supplement, will 
be satisfactory. The sense of steady ge^n^ little by little indeed, bnt 
infallible, will become pleasant, and even triumphant, as time goes on. 

The present accounts supply some omissions in the general ones, but 
henceforward I think we need not give Mr. Walker or Mr. Byding the 
trouble of sending in other than half-yearly accounts. 

The best news for this month is the accession of three nice Compan- 
ions; one sending us two hundred pounds for a first tithe; and the 
others, earnest and experienced mistresses of schools, having long 
worked under St. Qeorge's orders in their hearts, are now happy in 
acknowledging him, and being acknowledged. Many a young creature 
will have her life made happy and noble by their ministry. . 

The Union Bank of London (Chancery Lane Branch) in Ac- 
count WITH St. GEOROE'8 COSIPANY. 

Dr, £ ». (L 

1877. Jan. 1. To Balance 191 9 1 

23. ** Per Mr. John Ruskin, cheque at 
Bridgwater (Talbot).. £50 

Ditto ditto 26 11 3 

Sheffield (Fowler) . . 20 

96 11 3 

2.). '* Per ditto, draft at Brighton (Moss) 200 

26. ** Per Mrs. Bradley 7 

29. '* Per Mr. John Ruskin (Mr. Ryding's 

cheque) 33 13 4 

Feb. 15. •* Per ditto, draft at Bridgwater 

(Browne) 100 

£628 13 8 
1877. Feb. 15. By Balance £628 13 8 

II. Affairs of the Master. 

I believe I have enough exhibited my simplicities to the public, — the 
more that, for my own part, I rather enjoy talking about myself, even 
in my follies. But my expenses here in Venice require more illustration 
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thmn I hnve time for, or think Fon eboulil give spane to ; tbe Com- 
pBuions will be contaal in knoiriiig that lay bauker s balBDue. February 
5, was flOaO 14*. "fl. ; but Lhal, includes €118 H)«. , dividend on St. 
Oeoige's Consoln, now paid by tbe trustees to my Kccount fnr ourrent 
ezpensea. The complete oipoBitiuii of my preient ataodiug iu tbe woild 
T reierve (or the Month ot Ooeiiingf. 



III. 



"Edinbtthoh, Nonen^er 2, 1870. 



" I have been for Bome time a papil of yours, at first in art, where I 
am only a beginner, but later in those things which belong to my pro- 
fession, {of minister). Will yon allow thin to be my excnsR for address- 
ing yon ? — tbe subject of my letter will excuse the rest. 

"I write to direct your attention to an evil which is as yetnnattaeked, 
In hopes that yon may be moved to lift your band against it ; one that 
is gaining virulence among us in Seolland. 1 know no way so good by 
whicb its destructiun may be compassed oh to ask your help, and I know 
DO other way. 

" I shall state the mere facts as barely as I con. being Hure that what- 
ever my feelings abont them may be, they will afCeut you moru power- 
fully." ( AloB, good friend — you have no notion yet what n stony heart 
I've got !i "1 know you say that letters need not ask you to lio any- 
thing J bat that you should be asked tor help in this case, and not give 
it, I believe to be impo^ible. Please read this letter, and see if tbnt ia 
Dot true ; the nei^t four pages may be miuaed, it the rec(?Dt regulations 
made to carry out the Anti- Patronage Act have engaged your attention. 
The evil [ speak of has to do with tbem. 

'■ This Act made the congregation the electors of their pastor, the 
Ooverumeiit leaving the General Assembly to regulate tbe process of 
election It hss enacted that the oougregatiou meet and choose a com- 
mittee to make inquiries, to select and submit to a second meeting of 
voters the names of one or more clergymen, whom they (tbe committee) 
are agreed to reoomraend- It is then iu the power of the congregation 
to approve or disapprove tbe report; if the latter, a new committee is 
appointed ; if the former, they proceed to elect ; theu if one name ooly 
is submitted, they accept it. and oall the clergyman named to he their 
pastor : if more than one, to choose between them by voting. 

" But the Assembly did nut venture to take precautions against an 
abuse of which ^.vety one knew there was danger, or rather oertuinty. 
Everyone knew that the congregations would not consent to choose with- 
out greater kuowledge of the men to be chosen from, than could be 
obtained by means of tbe comuiittee ; aod every one knew alpo ot what 
sort was the morality popular on the subject. And what bus happened 
is this : between the Brst ineetitig (to eleot a committee!, and the seconil 
meeting <to elect a ministeri, the church is turned into a theatre for the 
display and enjoyment of the powers — physical, mental, and devotional 
— of the several candidates. 

"On a vacancy being declared, and the committee appointed, these 
ir jind that Ihrg do no! livrii lo e^rrC tlitmtflra Ui netk fit men.'" 
(Italics and note of admiration mine ;— this appearing to me a most 
wonderful discovery on the part ot the committee, and indeed the tap- 
root of tbe miscbiel in the whole buaineai.) "Theyarsinundated with 
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lelrteni ot application nnd t«Bl>iinoDisls from men who u« >«ekitig, not 
(he appointinent. but permiMiiou to pceaob before tbe cougr^ation. 

"The duties ol the vommillee are pmcticall)' coufinad to aittiiig '' 
lirith what aperture of sieve ?) '■these nppliiintiimB. and selecting a cer- 
tsin number, from twelve to three, who are on Bucc»i«ive Sandaji lo 
conduct publio worship before the elecUirs, who ma; thus coiupiu'e and 
choose. 

'* When all the * leet' (as it is colled) have exhibited tbenuelveK, a 
Neooud meeting is called, and the committee recommend two or tlire« 
of tbuse who are uudeistood to be most 'popnlor,' and the vot« is dnl; 
takeu. At Srst it was only uiiordaiued licentiate»i who H-eie asked to 
' preach on tbe leet ' laa they ooll it), and they only for parJBhea ; but 
nowadays— 1',«., this year^they ask and get men looff Ordained lodo it ; 
men long ordained Iny them selves out for it; and for most aBsiBtaulships 
(oumciea) the same Ih required and given ; that is M say, that before a 
man can obtain leave to work he must shame himself, and evervthiug 
which it is to be the labour of liis life to sanctify. He is to be the min^ 
iater of Christ, aud begin that by being tbe devil's. I suppose his desire 
18 to win the world tor l.'hilat : as he takes bis first step forward to do 
■o. there meete bim the old Satan with the old offer Ithere is Bmall 
question here of whether be appears visible or not). ' Some of thin will 
1 give thee, if thou wilt bow down and worship nie ' Yon see how it 
is. He ia to condnct a service which is a sham ; be is to pruy. but not 
to Him he addresses ; to preach, but ns a candidote, not as rui ambasta- 
dor for Christ. Tbe prayer is a performoucc, his preaching a perform- 
ance. It is just the devil laughing at Christ, and trying to make u« 
joiu him in the mockery." (So, dear friend, not quite that. It is the 
Devil 'iriing Christ; a very different matter. The religious state which 
the Devil must attack by pretending religious zeal, is a very different 
tine from that which bu can attack — as ourmodem political economuts, 
— by open scorn of It. ) 

" They are not oonaistent. There should be a mock baptism, a mock 
communion, a mook sick woman, to allow of more mode prayer and 
more mock onmfort. Then they would see what the man (wnld do— 
for n pastor's work ia not confined to the usual Sunday servioe, — and 
oould mark all the gestures and vuioe-moduiations, and movements of 
legs and arms properly. I once was present as elector at One ot tbese 
election -Kervices, and can give my jndgment of this people's * privilege.* 
It simply mude me writhe to see tbe man trying his boat with face, 
figure, aud voice to make an impression ; to listen to the competilian 
sermon aud the competition prayer : to look at him and think of George 
Eliots ' Sold but not iMiid for.' The poor peopU, — will twenty years of 
faithful ministry afterwards so much as undo the evil done thvm in the 
one day ? They are forced to asBemble in God's house for the purpose 
of making that house a, theatre, and divine service a play, with tbem- 
Bt'lvoa as actors. They are to lisMn to tbe sermon, but as critjcs ■ for 
tbem to join in the prayers they stand up or kneel to offer, would be 
unfaithfulness to the purpose of their gathering. They are then to 
listen and criticise— to enjoy, if they can. On future Sundays will not 
they find themselves doing the same ? 

" I have not spoken to many about it, but what they say is thb: 
1. How else can the people know whom to choose? iBut that is not 
tiie queBtiou.) 2. Tbe clergyman is doing so great a thing that be 
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ithoald Target himself in what he docs— tJf cut, he la to throw bimnelt 
down (having gone to the temple to do it). &nd tnut to the angela. 
KuppodiDg that were ligbt, it oould make little differeDce: the actor 
may forget himaelF iu ' Hiicbeth.' but he is not the le«a no aotor ; und 
it is not a. cane of forgetting or lememberiDg, but of doing. Yet tbis 
hu been urged to me b; a leading ecclesioatic and \ij other good men ; 
wbo, besides, ignored the two facts, that all clergymen are not Cbria- 
tinns." (is this on ncknvietedged tact, then, in our Ueformed Charobea, 
and is it wbolly imposxible to ascertain wbetber the candidaten do, or 
dunot, poBHeaa BO deairablH a qualification?! " far leiw exulted Christisna, 
and that the Cburcb has no right to lead its clergy into teiniitation. 
!t. The )>eaple ought to listen as siuneTS, and worship as bclieveni, even 
ut sach exbibltioDH ; judging of the minister's abilities from their own 
impression afterwards. (This is met by the two facte stated above as 
applied to the lay members of the Church and congregation ; and by 
this, that they are nnfaithful to Ibe main purpose of their meeting, it 
thoyloBB sight of thnt puc[iose to listen and pray. ] 4. That certainly 
a poor assistantsbip in not woitb preocbiug and praying for, but that a 
good one, or a parish, is. 5. That one muxt conlorm to the f<pirit of 
the age. (Spirit of God at a diEcounl.j 

"To this louK letter I add one remark; that the reasons why the 
Charoh submits to this state of things seem to be the desire of the 
ecclesiastical party in power to do nothing which may binder the inHuK 
of Dissenters (who ia Scotland enjoy the same privileges) ; and tbi! fact 
that our feelings on the subject, never Sue, are already cCMimened still 

" Dear sir (if you will allow me to call yon so), I have expressed 
myself ill, and not so that you can. from what 1 hare written, put 
yonrself in our place. But if yoa were among ns. and could see bow 
this ia harting everybody aud everything, and corrnpung all oar belter 
and more heavenward feeliugg. — bow it is taking the heart out of our 
higher life, and making even our best things a matter of ^elf-seeking 
and ' supply aod dsmand,' — then you could not help oomiug to our 
rescue. 1 know the great and good works you have planned aod wish 
t« finish ; but still, do this before it is too late for us. I seem to ask 
you as Cornelius did Peter, All Scotland is the worse for it, aud it 
will spread to England. And after all you are one of ns, one of the 
great army of Christ — I think a commander ; and I claim your help, 
and beseech it, believing no ooe else can give what I ask. 
" Ever yonr faithful servant to command, 

" " y THE CnrRLH of Scotlamd." 



I can only answer provisionally this able and earnest letter, for the 
evils which my correspondent so acutely feels, and so closely describes, 
are iudeed merely a miuor consequenoe of the corruption of the motives, 
no less than the modes, of ordination, through the entire body of the 
Christian Churches. Ko way will ever be discovered of rightly ordain- 
ing men who bare taken up the trade uf preaching as a means of 
livelihood, and ta whom it is matter of personal interest whether they 
preach in one place or another. Only tho^e who have Irft their means 
of living, that they may preach, aud wlioae peace follows them as they 
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wsDileT. and abidsB where they enter in, are of God's ordaiaiDfr : and. 
proclicDlly. uotil the Church insiHti that every udu of ber Duauten 
shitll either have un milependeat income, or support hiraselt, for hii 
mialstry oa Suuday, by true bodily toil during the week, no word of the 
liTing Gospel will ever be spoken from her pulpibi. How many of tho*a 
who now ocoupy them hove verily been invited to mob offico 1^ ibe 
Boly Ghost, uuy be eaail; judged by observiut; how lasny the Boty 
Ghoeb has similarly invited, of teligioua persoua already in prosperous 
bnainess, or desirablo iioHition. 

But, in themselves, the practices which my ooireKpondeDt thinks so 
fatal, do not neem to me maoh more than ludicrous and indecorous. 
It a young clergyman's entire prospects in life depend, or wem to 
depeud, ou the issue of his candidature, he may be pardoned foi en- 
deavouring to satisfy bis audience by elocution and gesture, withunt 
auspioiun, because o( such efforts, of less sincerity in his purpose to 
fulflU to the best of his (lower the real duties of a Christian pastor: nor 
can I nuderstaod ray curreBpondeot's meaning when be asks. '* Can 
twenty years undo the mischief of a day ? " I should have thonghl a 
qaurter of an hour's honest preaching next Sunday (]uit« enough to 

And, ne respects the direct sin in the anxious heart of the poor 
tteaticulant orator, it seeius lo mo that the wanderings of thought, or 
assumptions of fervour, in a discourse delivered at such a crisia, woolJ 
be far more iunooent in the eyes of the Judge of all, than the consistent 
deference to the opinions, or appeals to the taste, of his congregattoa, 
which may be daily observed, in any pulpit of Chiistendom, to warp 
the preacher's conacience, and indulge his pride. 

And, although unocquainied with the existing organization of Iba 
Free Church of Scotland, I noi ho sure of the piety, fidelity, and good 
sense of many of her members, that 1 cnunot conceive any serions diffi- 
culty in remedying whatever may be conspicuously indecorous In her 
present modes of Pastor-selection. Instead of choosing their clergymen 
by nniversal dispute, and victorious acclaim, might not the congtegalion 
-jppomt B certain nnmber of— (may I venture to use the most signiG- 
«ttnt word without offence ?>— oirifinii'-elderB, to Kunh solemn office * 
£urely, a koot of sagacious old Scotchmen, sccualoiiied to the temper, 
and agreeing iu the theology, of their neighbonrs, might with satisfso- 
tion to the general flock ndjudge the prize of Pastorahip among the 
supplicant shepberde, without requiring the candidates to engage in 
competitive prayer, or exhibit from the pulpit prepared raroples of 
polite exhortation, and agreeable reproof. 

Perhaps, also, under 8Dch conditions, the former tenor of the young 
minister's life, and the judgment formed by his masters at school and 
college, of his character and capacity, mi(^t have more weight with 
the jnry than the musiu of his voice or the majesty of his action ; audi 
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in ft charch entirely desirous to do irbat was right \a so grave n matter, 
another Elector might revtrpntly be a^ked for His coating rote ; and 
the judgmeut of elders, no less than the wishes of youth, be Hubduod 
to the final and faithful petition. 



IV. The following noble letter will not eventually be among the Itast 
imtrortant of the wntings of m,v Master. Its occasion, it <to not my it£ 
aabject, for the real gist of it lies in that sentence concerning the Cnte- 
cbiBTD,) is closely connected with that of tbc precediog letter. My 
euclesiastical correspond eat should oliaervo that tbe Apostles of the 
Goapel of Dirt bavs no need to submit themselves to the ordeal o( 
congregationnl Election. They depend for their influence wholly on 
the sweetness of the liTiug waters to which tbey lead their flocks. 

The Aiidrottan and SnlteoaU Herald piibliahes the following extract 
of a letter written to a friend by Mr. Caclyle : " A good sort of man ia 
this Darwin, and well-meaning, but with very little intellect Ah. it i.i 
a sod, a terrible thing to see uigb a whole generation oF men and wom- 
en, profeaamg to bo cultivated, looking round in a purbliud fathion, 
and finding no God in this universe. I suppose it is a reaction from 
the reign of cant and hollow pretence, professing to beliers what, io 
(act, they do not believe. And this is what we have got to. All things 
from frog-spawn ; the gospel of dirt the order of the day. The older I 
grow — and I now ttond upon the brink of eternity — the more Comes 
back to me tbe sentence in the Cntechlnm which I learned when a child, 
and the fuller and deeper il« meaning becomes. 'Whot is the chief end 
of manF — To glorify Gcd. and enjoy Him for ever.' No gospel of diit. 
teaching that men have descendeil from fro^ through monkeys, can 
ever aet that aKide." 






i ElilTus 



THE fPECTAl 



t. 27. 187T. 

" Sir, — Rome seven or eight years ago you ])ermitt«d me to give yon 
an aocount of a small house which I had recently built for my own oo- 
cupation. After the »mpl*- eiperieuoe which I have had. more pattic- 
nlarty during the wet ot this winter, you may like to know what my 
convictions now are about houses and honse-bDildlng Yon will remem- 
ber that 1 was driven to boiiBe-bui)d;m; heoansi. of my sufferinini in 
Tillas. I bad wonted warmth imd nnjpl, mors pnrticulnrly the latter. 
as I had a good deal of work to do which could not be done in tt noise. 
1 will Dot recount my uiiserie-' in my seareb ntter what to me wore pri- 
mal necessities ot life. Suffice to say. at last I managed to buy a little 
pieoe of ground, and to put on it a detached cottage, one story high, 
with four good bedrooos, two sitting-rooma, and a study. 1 got wbar 
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r once dnring thene neyen yenra have I regretted 



G beucSt of choHe who ir 



e IhingB whiuh 1 shuald like nltered. nud for 



■•y wlut tbey are, and gel rid of tlieiu. In the fiiat place, tbe hoiina 
Wight to have oua room in the roof, and that room ahoaliJ hare be«n 
the iiuilj, away froni all houBcbold habbub. and with a good r 



the staiB. I iK'uld K 



s kept o 



; buth i»Id and heat. Id th« 



waHtioK coals, and. what ia wone, for poiaoniog the soft water and 
■l>oilinij the Itowera with the soot which tbe great dranght blows out 
of the chimnry. At the same time. I would eiirnestly advise ui trsca 
fn whioli broaii can he baked Xo ily»[«ptie pemon can well overrate 
the blemtlng of bread maile aimply from flour. yensC. wa'er, and sail ; 
ajiil it ia abanlntely im|>osaib]e to procure such bread from ordtnaT^ 
bakers. Thirdly, as I have ■ Rarden. I woi>ld use earth -uloaeta. and 
■ave the ez|>en(e of manure, and the ohonce of burstjng pipes in frotty 
weather. Laxtly, tbe cellar ou^bt to have beeii treble the aile it Dow 
U, and aboutd have bad a atove in it, for warming the house thiorieh 
grating* in the oeiliDg. 1 cannot recollect anything else I abooid like 
obanged, except that T sfaould like li have bad a little more money la 
spend upon making the rooms loftier and larger. 

'• Now forwhat I have gaiaed. We bave been perfectly dry daring all 
thia winter, for the walls are aolid, and iuipervious even to hociiontol 
raia 'I'hey ore jacketed from the togi of the ground-tloor upwards with 
red tiles, which are tbe be^t waterproof rovering I kuow. infinitely prefer- 
able to the unheallby looking subtirbanatuoco. Peace has been secured. 
Not alto^tber beaause a man mnnt have a vtsry luige domain if he is 
to protect himself utterly against neighbonra who will keep peacockit, 
or yelpiuR curs which arc liiose in the gnrden all niuht. But the an- 
guish of tbe piano next door fitting iuto the tet'ess next to my wall. — 
worse still, the auguieb of expectation when the puino was not playingi 
ftre gone. I go to bed whejj I like, without havina lo wait till mj 
neighbours go to bed also. All these, however, are obvious advantages. 
There is oue, not <|nite so obviouii, on wbicli I wish particularly to in- 
aist. I have got a home. The people about me inhabit houses, bat 
Ihey bave no homes, and I observe that they invite one another to their 
'placeH.' Their houses are certain portions of infinite space, in which 
they are placed for the time being, and they feel it wonld be sligbtly 
aboucd to call them ' homes.' I oau bardly reckon op tbe udvaatagea 
which arise from living in a home, rather than a villa, or a shed, or 
wbtttevBr you like to call it, on a three years' agreement, or as on annual 
tenant. The socrednesa of the family bond is strengthened. The hooH 
becomes the outward and visible sign of it, the aacr;imeiitBl sign of it. 
All sorts of associations cluster round it, of birth of death, of sorrow, 
and of joy. Furthermore, there seems to be an addition of perma- 
nence to existence. One reason why people generally like oastlee and 
cathedrals is because they abide, and contradict that sen/ie oF transito- 
rinesB which is so painful to us. Tbe bouse teaches oarefnlnGss. A 
man loves his house, and does nut brutally dami^ie plaster or paint. He 
takes pains to decorate It as fat as he can, and is not selSshly anxious 
to spend nothing on what be cannot tak'- away when he moves. Uy 
counsel, therefore, to everybody who can scrape tt^ther enongh money 
to make a beginning ia to build. Those who ace not particnlacly Mnsi' 
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five, will at least gain solid benefits, for which they will be thankful ; 
and those with a little more sonl in them will become aware of subtle 
pleasures and the growth of sweet and subtle virtues, which, to say the 
least, are not promoted by villas. Of course I know it will be urged 
that estimates will be exceeded, and that house-building leads to ex- 
travagance. People who are likely to be led into extravagance, and 
can never say *No,' should not build. They may live anyw^here, and 
I have nothing to say to them. But really the temptation to spend 
money foolishly in house-building is not greater than the tempation to 
walk past shop windows. 

^* I am, Sir, etc., 

"W. Hale White.'* 
VL 

^' Pardon the correction, but I think yon were not quite right in say- 
ing in a recent Fors that the spiral line could be drawn by the hand 
and eye only. Mr. F C. Penrose, whose work on the Parthenon you 
referred to in one of your earlier books, showed me some time ago a 
double spiral he had drawn with a machine of his own devising, and 
also a number of other curves (cycloidal, conchoidal, and cissoidal, I 
think) drawn in the same way, and which latter, he said he believed, 
had never been drawn with absolute accuracy before.'* 

My correspondent has misunderstood me. I never said ' the spiral * 
but this spiral, under discussion. 

I have no doubt the machines are very ingenious. But they will 
never draw a snail-shell, nor any other organic form. All beautiful 
lines are drawn under mathematical laws organically transgressed^ and 
nothing can ever draw these but the human hand. If Mr. Penrose 
would make a few pots with his own hand on a potter's wheel, he would 
learn more of Greek art than all his measurements of the Parthenon 
have taught him. 
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